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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  OUR  WELL  BELOVED  EX-PRESIDENT 


L L POLK 


“I  am  standing  now  just  behind  the  curtain,  and  in  full  glow  of 
the  coming  sunset.  Behind  me  are  the  shadows  on  the  track,  before 
me  lies  the  dark  valley  and  the  river.  When  I mingle  with  its  dark 
waters  I want  to  cast  one  lingering  look  upon  a country  whose  gov- 
ernment is  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  i>eople.”— X,. 
IWc,  July  4,  1890. 
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HE  LOVED  HUMANITY. 


Polk  the  Beloved. 


.Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


What  can  we  say.  what  tribute  pay 
Unto  the  fallen  leader? 

Who  sleeps  beneath  a Southern  sun — 
The  people’s  interseder. 

Death  claimed  him  for  its  own, 

And  left  the  legacy — 

The  sweetest  rhyme  of  coming  time — 
He  loved  humanity. 


Great  hearted  Polk!  the  common  folk, 
In  him  had  found  a brother — 
A loving  counselor,  whose  words 

His  heart  did  fondly  mother. 
He  thought  a nation  safely  girds 
So  grand,  so  true,  so  free. 

The  welkin  ring — forever  sing — 

He  loved  humanity. 


His  life  was  spent — his  courage  bent 
In  bettering  his  nation; 
Inspiring  man  to  rise  above 

A selfish  aspiration,’  ‘ ' 

And  greet  his  fellow  man  with  love 
And  truth  and  loyalty. 

We’ll  ’ere  revere  his  character — 

He  loved  humanity. 


Where  ’ere  he  talked,  where  'ere  he  walked. 

His  presence  was  fraternal; 

His  race  one  brotherhood;  and  lo! 

His  place,  it  was  paternal. 

To  know  him  was  to  love  him,  so, 

Bereft  in  sorrow,  we, 

His  countrymen,  doth  sing  this  hymn — 

“He  loved  humanity.” 

— By  L.  N.  Crill  in  Dakota  Ruralist. 
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The  Dakota  Ruralist, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Official  Proceedings  N.  F.  A.  & /.  U. 

Mkmphis,  Tenn.,  November  17.  181*2. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Bro.  Lowe: 

Whereas,  there  is  great  need  for  a book,  cheap  in  price,  that  shall  give  :.i  a 
short  succinct  way  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  various  demands  of  our  order, 
to  the  end  that  as  many  of  our  members  as  possible  may  be  in  possesion  of  the 
wsential  facts,  in  order  that  they  may  uphold  our  demands  intelligently,  without 
having  to  wade  through  a dozen  or  more  works  to  secure  it.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committe/i  be  requested  to  take  such  action 
as  may  speedily  give  us  such  a work.  ( 'arrierl. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  the  Executive  Committee  author- 
ized me  to  prepare  such  a book.  I have  thought  it  advi.sable  to 
issue  It  as  a quarterly.  The  first  number  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  money  question,  the  second  with  the  transportation  question, 
and  the  third  to  probably  include  the  rest  of  our  demands.  When 
completed  they  can  all  be  bound  in  one  book.  For  the  present 
we  have  fixed  the  price  of  each  quarterly  at  25  cents.  Special 
rates  will  be  given  the  reform  pre.ss,  alliances  and  labor  organiza- 
tions when  ordered  in  quanities. 

fraternally. 

H.  L.  Loucks. 
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“111  fares  the  laud  to  hasteniug  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay; 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 

A breath  can  make  them  as  a breath  has  made. 

Jiut  a bold 
AVhen  once 

The  necessity  for  a work  that  would  treat  of  each  plank  in  our 
platform  was  recognized  by  our  Supreme  Council  and  the  writer 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  such  a work. 

Organized  labor  is  a protest  against  existing  conditions.  Our 
demands  embody  the  changes  desired.  They  have  been  so  gener- 
ally approved  by  other  labor  organizations  that  they  may  well  be 
called  the  demands  of  organized  labor. 

We  claim  that  under  our  present  system  of  special  and  class 
legislation  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  rapidly  accumulating  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  That  therein  is  danger  to  our  republican  form  of 
government  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  confronting  us  to- 
day is  in  repealing  all  special  privileges  conferred  on  individuals, 
corporations  or  classes.  “Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none,”  is  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  a true  re- 
publican form  of  government.  We  are  asking  no  class  favors;  no 
special  privileges.  We  have  laws  in  abundance  to  protect  the 
weak  man,  physically,  from  the  stronger  man.  Why  permit  laws  to 
enable  the  strong  man  in  cunning,  or  unscrupulous  in  methods  of  in- 
fluence to  prey  upon  the  honest  producers  of  wealth? 

We  are  not,  in  this  work,  going  to  discuss  the  question  of 
whether  the  farmers  and  other  producers  of  wealth  are  poverty 
stricken  or  rolling  in  wealth,  or  whether  they  are  living  in  greater 
luxury  with  less  labor  than  did  our  grandfathers.  Each  individual 
must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  condition.  The  person  who  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  present,  surroundings  and  does  not  want  a 
change  Is  rare  indeed  and  should  be  happy.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
improve  your  condition;  If  you  do  not  want  to  aid  your  fellow  men 
to  improve  theirs;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of 


peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  ^ 
destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 

- -KnmsMiTii 
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concentration  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  few  at 
the  e.xpense  of  the  many,  then  drop  this  book.  It  is  not  intended 
for  you. 

That  the  nation,  as  a nation,  has  been  wonderfully  prosperous 
is  beyond  dispute.  We  do  not  complain  of  lack  of  production  of 
wealth.  It  is  of  unfair,  unjust  distribution. 

When  the  census  reports  of  1890  revealed  the  wonderful  increase 
in  wealth  of  the  nation  of  $18, 000, 000,000  in  ten  years,  the  result 
was  heralded  forth  as  the  death  blow  to  “calamity  howling.” 

Who  would  dare  complain  now  of  lack  of  prosperity  with  such 
a record  of  increase  in  wealth.^  An  investigation  of  these  same  cen- 
sus reports  confirms  us  in  the  position  we  have  taken  as  to  the  un- 
just distribution  of  wealth  produced.  The  producers  of  that  increase 
of  $18,000,000,000  of  wealth  have  become  poorer  than  they  were; 
even  of  what  they  had  before  1880  has  been  taken  from  them  to  add 
to  the  millions  of  the  already  millionaires.  S.  S.  King  has  com- 
piled these  facts  in  a clear  and  comprehensive  manner  in  a little 
book  called  Bond-Holderf  and  Bread-Winners,  the  facts  being  tak- 
en from  the  census  reports  of  1880 — 1890.  Every  student  of  Po- 
litical Economy  should  have  this  book. 

These  census  reports  show  very  clearly  where  the  wealth  is  con- 
centrating. All  political  economists  will  agree  on  the  proposition 
that  the  three  great  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth  are  land, 
labor  and  capital.  We  believe  that  the  three  great  factors  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  are: 

i.st.  The  system  of  assisting  special  industries  by  prohibiting 
competition  and  enabling  them  to  tax  the  balance  of  the  nation  to 
sustain  their  business;  it  is  commonly  called  our  protective  tariff 
system. 

2nd.  The  system  whereby  we  have  handed  over  our  public 
highways,  our  transportation  system,  to  private  corporations,  per- 
mitting them  to  charge  for  the  use  of  this  public  necessity  just  what 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

3rd.  The  giving  control  of  our  medium  of  exchange,  our 
money  system  over  to  private  corporations  with  the  power  to  con- 
tract or  expand  at  will  and  to  charge  for  the  use  of  this  vital  pub- 
lic necessity  just  what  our  necessities  compel  us  to  pay. 

The  tribute  we  pay  annually  to  the  first,  our  protective  tariff 
system,  is  direct,  in  duty  collected  $2. 70  per  capita.  (See  statement 
of  foreign  commerce  and  immigration,  for  June,  1892,  page  3.)  In- 
direct in  bounties  to  home  manufacturers,  estimated  to  be  two  to 
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four  times  as  much,  or  at  the  highest  estimate,  $10.80.  Total, 
direct  and  indirect,  $13.50. 

The  per  capita  tax  of  our  transportation  system  was,  in  1891, 
$18,  as  per  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  The 
tribute  paid  to  our  money  system  is  hard  to  compute.  It  is  mainly 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  product  of  the  farm  today  and 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  nation, 
outside  the  congested  districts,  the  difference  in  value  of  real  estate 
then  and  now,  each  must  make  an  estimate  for  himself. 

How  have  these  special  privileges  affected  the  producers?  We 
will  group  the  districts  as  they  have  been  grouped  in  Bond-Holders 
and  Bread-Winners,  and  compare  four  of  our  best  Northwestern 
states,  viz;  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  five  of  our 
best  Southern  states,  viz;  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Georgia, 
and  North  Carolina,  calling  them  the  produce  district,  and  compare 
with  Massachusetts,  a portion  of  the  wealth  district,  It  is  pre- 
eminently a railroad  centre.  That  is,  a large  amount  of  the  rail- 
road stock  is  owned  in  Massachusetts;  a large  portion  of  our  trans- 
portation tribute  is  paid  to  the  residents  of  Boston.  True,  they 
are  interested  in  the  other  members  of  the  favored  triune,  protect- 
ive tariff  and  money,  but  more  in  transportation. 

The  nine  Western  and  Southern  states  have  fifty-eight  times 
the  land — much  better  land.  In  1880  they  had  about  twice  the 
capital  (assessed  valuation)  and  seven  times  the  labor  (population) 
— 58x7x2  812  times  the  factors  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
How  about  the  accumulation?  Had  there  been  no  special  privileges 
conferred  on  Massachusetts — no  unfair  advantage  taken  of  the  nine 
states — they  should  have  increased  their  wealth  812  times  as  much. 

What  do  the  census  figures  reveal?  The  nine  states  increased 
their  weatlh  (assessed  value)  $559,341,974;  the  one  state  its  wealth 
(assessed  value)  $569, 377,824.  . 

In  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  on  an  average,  one  man  in 
Massachusetts  equals  812  in  the  West  and  South.  Add  the  three 
states  of  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Florida,  and  compare  with  the 
great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  fourteen  times  the  land, 
in  1880  about  four  times  the  labor  (population)  and  twice  the  capi- 
tal (assessed  value) — 112  times  the  factors  for  the  production  of 
wealth  in  the  twelve  states  as  compared  with  Pennsylvania. 

How  about  the  accumulation?  In  the  ten  years  the  twelve  in- 
creased their  assessed  valuation  $897, 184, 160;  Pennsylvania  increas- 
ed its  wealth  $909,382,016. 
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On  an  average,  one  man  in  Pennsylvania  equals  112  in  the 
West  and  South  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Do  all  of  its  citizens  share  in  this  prosperity.?  No;  the  condi- 
tion of  labor  is  much  worse  there  than  in  the  produce  district.  Our 

plan  of  protection  protects  the  manufacturer  but  gives  no  protection 
to  the  laborer. 

The  manufacturers  receive  the  benefit.  But  how  about  the 
condition  of  labor  in  Pennsylvania.?  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan 
states  that  in  a recent  conversation  with  a special  agent  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
official  investigation  of  labor  in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  said; 
“Show  me  a place  in  Russia  where  the  people  are  miserable  and 
starving  and  I will  match  it-in  Pennsylvania— show  me  a community 
in  Europe  where  the  people  have  lost  all  hope  and  are  only  waiting 
for  death  to  relieve  them  from  their  sufferings  and  I will  match  it  in 
Pennsylvania.”  With  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  the  condition  of  labor  becomes  infinitely  worse. 

^ Add  three  more  states — Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  compare  with  the  great  money  state  of  New  York  (a 
great  agricultural  .state  also.)  Could  v{e  eliminate  rural  New  York 
in  the  comparison  it  would  intensify  the  advantage  a hundred  fold, 
but  we  must  take  the  census  as  reported. 

The  fifteen  states  have  sixteen  times  the  land,  in  1880  had 
about  four  times  the  labor  and  one  and  a half  times  the  capital,  or 
ninety-six  times  the  factors  for  the  production  of  wealth. 

In  the  ten  years  the  fifteen  states  increased  their  wealth  $r, 
117,188,213.  New  York  increased  its  wealth  $1, 123, 385,933.  On 
an  average,  one  man  in  New  York  equals  ninety-six  in  the  West  and 
South  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

• One  more  comparison  will  suffice.  Add  six  more  states — Ohio, 
Missouri.  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina,  mak- 
ing twenty-one  states,  and  compare  with  the  nine  North  Atlantic 
states.  The  twenty-one  states  have  six  times  the  land,  had  about 
twice  the  labor  and  nearly  equal  in  capital.  The  factors  for  the 

production  of  wealth  were  in  favor  of  the  twenty-one  states  as 
ten  to  one. 

How  about  the  accumulation.?  The  result  of  ten  years  labor 
shows  that  the  twenty-one  states  increased  their  wealth$i, 698, 195, 
659,  The  nine  states  increased  their  wealth  $3,054,792,722,  or 
nearly  double.  On  an  average  one  man  in  the  nine  North  Atlantic 
states  equals  in  accumulation  of  wealth  twenty  in  the  t/venty-one 
through  special  privileges  conferred.  The  factors  of  tariff,  trans- 
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portation,  and  money  outweigh  in  accumulation  the  factors  of 
land,  labor  and  capital  in  producing  and  accumulating.  The  bene- 
ficiaries are  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone.  The  victims  arc 
growing  uneasy.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  is  causing 
the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  in  the  West  and  South.  Aye,  even 
in  the  nine  North  Atlantic  states  laborers  are  beginning  to  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  organization  for  protection,  for  as  wealth 
concentrates,  poverty,  immorality  and  crime  increase. 

From  these  same  census  reports  we  find  that  there  are  twice 
as  many  paupers  per  capita  in  the  nine  favored  states  as  there  arc 
in  the  twenty-one,  one  and  a half  times  as  many  prisoners  in  the 
county  jails;  and,  sadder  than  all  else  for  the  future  of  our  country, 
there  are  three  times  as  many  children  in  the  reformatory  schools 

in  the  favored  states  as  in  the  West  and  South. 

Does  the  home  market  (that  protected  industries,  high 
priced  labor,  etc.,  was  to  create,)  build  up  the  farming  industry  in 
those  highly  favored  states.?  The  official  figures  do  not  justify  the 
assertion.  We  find  in  highly  favored  Massachusetts  1,461  abso 
lutely  abandoned  farms.  In  New  Hampshire  we  find  1,600  aban- 
doned farms  and  in  New  Jersey  the  report  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
suppressed.  But  we  find  from  the  census  reports  (extra  Census  Bul- 
letin No.  27)  among  100  farm  families,  thirty-two  hire  their  farms, 
thirty-three  own  with  incumbrance,  and  thirty-five  without  incum- 
brance. Each  owned  incumbered  farm  on  an  average  is  worth 
$4,891,  and  is  subject  to  a debt  of  $2,428.  The  number  of  owned 

farms  has  decreased  in  ten  years  8 per  cent. 

In  Massachusetts  the  mortgage  indebtedness  increased  in  the 
ten  years  from  1880  to  1890,  168  per  cent,  while  the  population 
increased  25  per  cent.  Ihe  mortgage  indebtedness  incurred  in 
the  ten  years  was  $508, 455> 550'  The  mortgage  indebtedness  re- 
maining in  force,  January  ist,  1890  was  $S2‘^,2jy,68S.  The  per 
capita  indebtedness  of  Massachusetts  is  second  only  to  that  of  Kan- 
sas, being  $ 144- 

In  New  Hampshire  we  find  (extra  Census  Bulletin  No.  44. 
May  II,  1891.)  “In  100  home,  families,  on  the  average  sixty-one 
hire  their  homes,  ten  own  with  incumbrance,  and  twenty-nine 
without  incumbrance.”  It  is  even  worse  in  the  cities,  where 
‘‘seventy-one  hire,  seven  own  with  incumbrance  and  twenty-two 

without.” 

In  Rhode  Island  (extra  Census^Bulletin  No.  42,)  among  farm 
families  twenty-five  hire  their  farms,  fourteen  own  with  incumb- 
rance and  sixty-one  without.” 
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Xhc  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  in  lOO  home  familiesj 
seventy-four  hire,  ten  own  with  incumbrance  and  sixteen  without 
incumbrance.” 

In  Connecticut  (extra  Census  Bulletin  No.  41.)  “In  100 
home  families,  on  the  average,  sixty-six  hire  their  homes,  sixteen 
own  with  incumbrance  and  eighteen  without.” 

In  the  cities  the  average  is,  seventy-one  hire  their  homes, 
fifteen  own  with  incumbrance  and  fourteen  without.  In  Vermont, 
(extra  Census  Bulletin  No.  43*)  “In  100  home  families,  on  the 
average,  fifty-four  hire  their  homes,  seventeen  own  with  incumb- 
rance, and  twenty-nine  without  incumbrance.” 

Even  in  Maine  fifty-two  per  cent.  hire,  ten  per  cent,  own  with 
incumbrance  and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  without. 

For  Pennsylvania  the  averages  are  not  givan.  We  find  for 
the  decade  while  the  population  increased  twenty-two  per  cent, 
the  indebtebness  increased  102  percent,  the  real  estate  mortgage 
indebtedness,  January  ist,  1890,  being  $613,105,802.  That  for 
New  York  has  not  yet  been  published. 

That  the  masses  in  the  great  City  of  New  York  are  in  a de- 
plorable condition,  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  Blair  Senator- 
ial Committee,  which  stated  that  7,000  people  starve  to  death  every 
year.  In  the  Arena  for  January,  1893,  we  find  the  following  by 
B.  O.  Flower,  its  editor. 

At  my  request  Mr."\V  P.  McLoughlin  recently  investigated  the  subject  of 
Aork  City.  He  had  access  to  the  court  records,  and  was  en- 
abled to  present  facts  as  incontrovertible  as  they  are  appalling.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  notice  some  of  the  facts  revealed  or  suggested  by  his  discoveries.  First 
It  was  shown  that  while  the  number  of  evictions  in  Ireland  during  the  vear  1890 
was  a little  over  five  thousand,  the  eviction  warrants  in  New  York  City  during 
the  same  period  reached  the  tot^l  of  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
while  the  nuniber  of  eviction  warrants  issued  for  one  judicial  district  in  the  tene- 
ment TGRiun  of  New^  York  last  year  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  six  thousand 
one  hundred,  or  about  a thousand  in  excess  of  the  entire  number  of  evictions  in 
t *1!^  1B90,  Second,  that  in  the  city  of  New  A'ork  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 

1, 1892,  the  eviction  w’^arrants  issued  reached  the  appalling  aggregate  oftwenty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tw'enty.  Third,  as  Mr.  McLoughlin  indicated, 
if  we  allow  five  persons  to  the  family,  vrhich  is  the  usual  ratio  in  computing  pop- 
ulation, we  have  a grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  six 

beings,  who  were  outcasts  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  cities  of  the  world. 

One  more  comparison  will  do  for  a fair  demonstration  that 
where  wealth  accumulates  the  average  condition  of  the  people  de- 
teriorates. 

For  the  produce  district,  as  per  our  first  comparison,  the  per 
capita  indebtedness  as  given  is;  Nebraska, $126;  Iowa,  $104;  Illi- 
nois, $100;  Indiana,  $51;  Alabama,  $26;  or  an  average  for  the  five 
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states  (the  other  four  are  not  given)  of  $41.  For  the  wealth  dis- 
trict we  will  compare  five  states  also,  viz;  Pennsylvania,  $117; 
Massachusetts,  $144;  Connecticut,  $107;  Rhode  Island,  $io6;  Ver- 
mont, $84;  or  an  average  of  $iil  for  the  wealth  district,  as  com- 
pared with  $41  for  the  produce  district. 

It  is  very  clear  that  whilst  in  accumulation  of  wealth  one  per- 
son in  the  nine  North  Atlantic  states  equals  twenty  in  the  West 
and  South,  the  distribution  there  is  very  unequal.  The  average 
indebtedness  is  nearly  three  times  as  great.  In  proportion  as 
wealth  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  debt,  misery,  poverty, 
and  degradation  overtake  the  many.  What  is  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  organized  labor.?  Wipe  out  the  special  privileges  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  then  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  into  law,  prevent  the  granting  of  similar 
privileges  in  the  future  by  leaving  the  veto  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 
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CHAPTKR  II. 


HALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


There  is  so  much  published  on  the  tariff  question  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  devote  much  space  to  it.  There  is,  however, 
one  feature  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  special  attention  because  it 
bears  indirectly  on  the  finance  question.  We  refer  to  the  balance 
of  trade  theory. 

Major  McKinley  in  one  of  his  speches  during  the  late  cam- 
paign said: 

“I  have  before  me  a statement  from  the  treasury  department  corrected  up  to 
.Tilly  14th,  1892,  showing  our  foreign  commerce.  otwithstanding  the  cry  that 
under  a protective  tariff  we  cannot  sell  abroad  if  we  do  not  buy  abroad,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  we  sold  abroad  nearly  8203,000,000  more  than  we  bought 
abroad:  .8203,000,000  was  the  excess  in  our  favor  which  the  foreigners  paid  to  us 
and  which  we  have  at  home  circulating  among  our  people.” 

The  impression  intended  and  conveyed,  undoubtedly  was  that 
we  received  $203,000,000  in  money  in  payment  for  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports. Such  was  not  the  case,  for  in  the  same  report,  page  4,  we 
find  that  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver  com- 
bined. of  $13,352,458.  For  the  excess  of  exports  of  $202,944, 342, 
we  did  not  receive  one  dollar  in  money,  gold  or  silver,  but  paid 
out  in  addition,  $13,322,458,  or  a total  of  $216,000,000.  This  we 
claim  was  against  us  to  that  extent.  It  w^as  in  the  nature  of  an 
annual  tribute,  as  w'e  will  endeavor  to  prove  by  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  same  speech  we  find  the  following: 

“From  1847  to  18i)l,  under  a free  trade  revenue  tariff,  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us  was  more  than  1431,000,000, and  there  were  but  two  years  of  the 
tifteen  when  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor,  while  from  1876  to  1891,  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  there  were  just  two  years  when  the  balance  of  trade  was 
against  us.  IVe  were  then  under  protection  thirteen  years  when  the  balance  of 
trade  was  in  our  favor,  and  that  balance  aggregated  .81,649,446,246.  Which  period 
was  the  most  profitable  for  the  American  people?” 

Our  conclusions  are  just  the  reverse  of  Major  McKinley’s. 
Where  there  can  be  such  a difference  of  opinion  on  a very  import- 
ant question  it  is  well  to  investigate  it.  For  the  period  of  fifteen 

L years,  from  1847  to  1861,  he  says  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 

us  because  we  imported  $431,000,000  merchandise  more  than  we 
exported,  that  we  were  poorer  by  that  amount.  We  must  judge 
our  national  business  just  as  we  would  our  private  business.  This 
merchandise  might  have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver.  Let  us 
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examine:  For  the  fifteen  years  mentioned  we  imported  $62,396- 
954  more  gold  than  we  exported  and  $452,567,734  more  silver,  or 
a total — 

Excess  export  of  gold  and  silver 8390,170,780 

Total  excess  import  of  merchandise .8431,836,372 

Balance  of  imports  over  exports .841  665  592 

As  the  gold  and  silver  exported  were  commodities  just  ’ as 
much  as  wheat  and  cotton,  it  is  misleading  to  give  the  one  without 
the  other.  The  net  result  therefore  of  the  fifteen  years  trading  was 
that  we  imported  only  $41,665,592  more  than  we  exported  of  gold, 
silver  and  merchandise,  instead  of  as  stated  by  Major  McKinley, 
$431,000,000.  A mistake  in  his  figures  of  $390,000,000. 

We  will  now  take  the  other  fifteen  year  period,  viz.,  from  1876 
to  1891,  in  which  he  states  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our 
favor  $1,640,445,240  because  we  exported  that  much  more  mer- 
chandise than  we  imported.  Well,  what  did  we  receive  in  ex- 
change.’ It  is  very  evident  from  the  first  paragraph  quoted  that 
he  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  received  that  much 
money  in  exchange.  Did  we.’  From  the  same  report  from  which 
he  quoted  (page  seven)  we  find  that  we  imported  during  the  fifteen 
years  from  1876  to  1891,  $91,710, 142  more  gold  than  we  exported, 
and  exported  silver  more  than  we  imported  $i  52,958,030  or  a net 

excess  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver  of  $61,237,887.  This,  then, 

must  be  added  to  the  excess  exports  of  merchandise,  which  will 
make  the  grand  total  of  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  mer- 
chandise. gold  and  silver  of  $1,710,883,133  according  to  Major 
McKinley  we  were  $1,710,883,133  wealthier.  If  so  what  did  we 
receive  for  that  amount.’  The  foreigners  had  the  gold,  silver  and 
merchandise,  and  in  possession  at  least  had  the  advantage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  received 

NOTHING  DURING  THAT  PERIOD  IN  RETURN. 

1 here  is  another  period  of  fifteen  years,  between  these  two  to 
which  Mr.  McKinley  did  not  refer.  It  was  from  1862  to  1877, 
under  a protective  tariff,  too.  Why  not.’  Evidently  because  dur- 
ing that  period  the  “balance  of  trade”  was  the  other  way  to  the 
extent  of  $1,085,812,784  in  merchandise.  This  should  certainly 
destroy  his  whole  argument  for  the  latter  period.  The  imports 
of  rnerchandise  were  paid  for  in  part  by  exports  of  gold  and  silver, 
during  same  period,  of  $844,373,769  leaving  an  excess  of  imports 

for  the  fifteen  years  of  merchandise,  gold  and  silver,  of  $240,439  - 
015. 

We  will  now  recapitulate  the  three  periods  of  fifteen  years 
each: 
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1847  TO  1861— REVENUE  TARIFF  PERIOD. 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports,  gold .$  62,296,954 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports,  silver 452,567,734 

Total  gold  and  silver 390,170,592 

Excess  of  imports  (merchandise)  over  exports 431,836,372 

Net  balance  of  imports S 41,665,592 

1862  TO  1876— PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  PERIOD. 


Excess  exports  gold  over  imports S 583,466,971 

Excess  exports  silver  over  imports 260,906,792 

Total  gold  and  silver 844,373,763 

Imports  (merchandise)  over  exports 1,085,812,784 

Net  excess  imports S 241,489,011 


1877  TO  1892— PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  PERIOD  CONTINUED. 


Excess  exports  silver  over  imports $ 152,958,020 

Excess  imports  gold  over  exports 91,720,143 

Excess  exports  of  gold  and  silver ! . . . 61,237,887 

Excess  exports  (merchandise)  over  imports 1,649,445,146 


Excess  exports,  merchandise,  gold  and  silver S 1,710,783,033 


For  the  forty-five  years  there  was  a net  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  gold,  silver  and  merchandise  of  $1,427,678, 520. 

For  the  past  year  we  paid  out  $216,000,000  more  than  we  re- 
ceived; for  the  past  fifteen  years  an  average  of  $i  14,045, 542  a year. 
How  long  can  the  nation  stand  such  a drain.^  We  did  not  receive 
money,  gold,  silver  or  merchandise.  What  did  we  receive  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  this  enormous  tribute  to  foreigners  an- 
nually in  addition  to  the  tremendous  tribute  we  are  paying  to  the  es- 
pecially favored  classes  of  the  nine  North  Atlantic  States  as  pre- 
viously shown.^  The  only  conclusion  we  arc  able  to  arrive  at  is, 
that  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war  and  since  we  have  per- 
mitted the  money  power  of  Europe  to  fasten  their  financial  system 
upon  us  and  now  we  are  paying  them  this  tremendous  tribute  for 
the  use  of  their  CREDIT  to  enable  us  to  exchange  the  product  of 
our  labor  one  with  another-  The  $216,000,000  paid  last  year  was 
only  a part  of  the  tribute  we  are  paying,  for  they  invested  a large 
amount  here  during  the  year.  We  hear  of  large  investments  of 
British  capital,  but  we  have  exported  $216,000,000  more  tha«  we 
have  received,  so  that  it  must  have*  been  their  profits  (trijbute) 
that  they  are  investing.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  should  cease 
borrowing  the  credit  of  foreigners  and  use  our  own  credit?  That 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  use  either  the  credit  of  foreign 
nations, their  money  or  “a  money  good  in  any  nation  of  the  world 
with  which  we  trade”  to  enable  us  to  trade  with  them  is  very  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th 
1892,  our  total  exports  of  merchandise  was  $1,030,278,148,  and 
of  imports  $827,402,462,  total  foreign  commerce  $1,857,680,610 
f report  sec*y  trea’s  for  1892,  page  XXXIX.)  Total  exports  and 
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imports  of  U.  S,  gold  coin  $58,274,406 — (page  155.)  Total  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  U.  S.  silver  coin  $286,251 — (page  158 — 159.) 
Total  U.  S.  gold  and  silver  coin  $58,  560, 657, or  only  about  3 per 
of  the  total  foreign  trade,  and  even  then  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
exported  which  was  73  per  cent  of  the  total  did  not  go  as  money 
but  as  commodities,  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  merchandise;  in 
proof  of  which  we  again  quote  from  Sec  y Foster  s report  page  306 

“Our  international  banking  and  commercial  transactions  are  settled  upon 
a system  of  balances  through  a few  leading  banks  and  banking  houses  that  deal 
in  foreign  exchange.  When  the  exchange  market  affords  no  bills  of  exchange  to 
b©  remitted,  gold  is  shipped  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  existing  against  such 
a nation,  and  when  so  shipped,  whether  bars  or  coin,  it  goes  simply  as  commo- 
dity, at  its  market  value,  precisely  like  merchandise." 

Our  international  exchanges  are  not  made  with  money  but  with 
Bills  of  exchange;  for  instance,  if  a New  York  merchant  wishes  to 
purchase  a bill  of  merchandise  in  England  of  say  $10,000,  instead 
of  sending  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  he  purchases  a bill  of  exchange 
on  London  or  Liverpool,  for  that  amount  and  sends  that.  Some 
one  else  has  shipped  a cargo  of  grain  or  other  produce  to  England 
and  made  a draft  against  the  shipment.  This  draft  he  has  sold  to 
the  broker  receiving  his  U.  S.  money  therefor  and  the  broker  hav- 
ing sent  the  draft  on  to  his  correspondent  in  England  has  a credit 
there  against  which  he  now  draws  the  Bill  of  Exchange  and  vice- 
versa  when  the  English  merchant  wishes  to  purchase  a bill  of  mer- 
chandise in  America. 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  we  refer  to  the  period  from 
1862  to  1878  during  which  specie  payment  was  suspended  and  our 
money — the  money  with  which  we  transacted  our  own  business — 
was  not  good  in  Europe.  Our  exports  of  merchandise  were  $6,479, 
•968,859,  and  our  imports  were  $7,076,485,664.  a total  foreign 
trade  of  $13,556,454,523.  (Statistical  abstract  1889— page  47.) 

In  1776  our  forefathers  refused  to  pay  a tax  on  tea  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  a mere  bagatelle  in  dollars  compared  with  what  we  pay  now, 
but  they  refused  to  pay  it  on  principle.  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  tyranny  and  unjust.  For  seven  long  years,  under 
great  privations,  they  fought  for  principle  and  won  a glorious  vic- 
tory for  justice  and  freedom.  The  Tories  of  those  days  would 
have  preferred  to  pay  the  tax  rather  than  sever  their  connection 
with. the  “old  parties”  in  Great  Britian.  Indeed,  they  fought  valiant- 
ly for  the  privilege.  It  was  their  blind  worship  of  party  that 
caused  them  to.  We  have  many  of  there  lineal  descendants  with 
us  to-day.  Great  Britian  has,  by  influencing  our  congress,  accom- 
plished what  her  armies  could  not  do,  laid  us  under  a tribute 
heavier  than  our  fore  fathers  ever  dreamed  of. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 


---- 


Is  Over-Production  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Depression?  Or  is  it 

Under  Co7tsumption? 

OVER-PRODUCTION. 

It  is  claimed  by  some*  that  over-production  is  the  cause  of  our 
present  depression  in  agriculture.  There  can  be  no  over-produc- 
tion so  long  as  there  are  people  in  want  of  the  thing  produced.  If 
any  considerable  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  are  in  need 
of  bread  and  clothing,  then  there  is  no  over-production  of  wheat 
or  cotton  in  the  nation.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Blair  Sen- 
atorial Commission,  7,000  people  starve  to  death  in  the  one  city 
of  New  York  alone  annually.  Are  they  starving  because  we  pro- 
duce too  much  wheat.^  In  the  city  of  Washington,  in  January, 
1893,  the  daily  press  chronicled  10,000  people  in  want  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  that  a white  section,  too!  The  cry  of  want 
and  distress  going  up  from  every  city  in  the  land  is  sufficient 
refutation.  The  following  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  we 
quote  from  philosophy  of  Price,  by  Dunning: 

“supply  and  demand.” 

The  theory  of  supply  and  demand  will  not  admit  of  want  and  hunger 
amidst  plenty  and  low  prices.  It  cannot  explain  the  stubborn  fact  of  pauperism 
and  distress  during  an  era  of  great  abundance  aTid  cheap  commercial  values 
rbe  signs  of  the  times  and  the  hard  experiences  of  daily  life  are  a direct  refuta- 
tion of  its  soundness. 

It  is  claimed  that  overproduction  is  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  difficulty,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  people  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a surplus  of  suc- 
cess, or  from  the  evils  of  a reckless  and  persistent  industry.  For,  if  the  term 
“ overproduction  ” means  anything,  it  is  that  our  business  enterprises  have  been 
too  successful!;  that  the  economic  laws  governing  our  people  are  too  perfect  and 
our  inventive  genins  too  prolific  of  good  results;  that  the  nation  has  been  so 
prosperous  and  so  fortunate  in  its  undertakings  that  the  present  hard  times  have 
been  brought  upon  us  in  consequence.  Here  is  an  argument  where  too  great  a 
victory  brings  defeat,  too  much  happiness  brings  distress  and  misery.  Letus  ex- 
amine the  subject  in  that  light.  Does  an  overproduction  of  wheat  and  beef  cause 
my  neighbor  to  go  hungry?  Is  an  abundant  supply  of  clothing  the  cause  of  his 
being  ragged;  or  of  boots  and  shoes  the  cause  of  his  going  barefoot?  Is  yonder 
supply  of  wood  and  coal  a reason  for  his  be  ng  half  frozen  with  wintry  winds? 
Certainly  not.  In  all  these  cases  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  the  demand  most 
urgent,  yet  the  supply  is  not  lessened  nor  the  demand  satisfied.  Why  ? Because 
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there  is  a want  of  ability  to  purchase.  It  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  real  overpro- 
duction unless  a large  surplus  remains  after  all  the  people  have  been  fully  sup- 
plied with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  public  cannot  overtrade  by 
distributing  each  year’s  production  among  those  who  really  need  them  to  uso. 
Too  high  prices  cannot  be  paid  for  labor,  unless  the  laborers  in  general  actually 
gain  more  than  their  equitable  share  of  the  year’s  productions.  Neither  can 
there  be  an  overstock  of  laborers  so  long  as  thousands  are  suffering  for  want  of 
the  very  articles  these  laborers  would  gladly  produce,  if  they  could  be  employed. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  houses,  when  they  would  be  filled  with  tenants  able  to 
pay  the  rent  if  work  could  be  obtained.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  the  real  cause 
of  these  calamities,  not  an  overproduction,  but  in  the  power  that  governs  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products.  It  does  not  matter  how  urgent  the  demand  or  abun- 
dant the  supply, there  must  be  some  ability  to  purchase,or  the  demand  is  not  sat- 
isfi^.  How,  then,  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  supply  and  demand  are  the  sole 
arbiters  of  price? 

There  can  be  no  price  without  a purchaser;  no  purchaser  without 
the  necessary  ability  to  purchase.  Therefore  it  must  follow  that  the 
ability  in  all  cases,  absolutely  establishes  the  commercial  value  or  price. 
There  may  be  isolated  instances  of  an  unexpected  demand,  or  an  unlook- 
ed for  scarcity,  which  will  initiate  a competition  among  buyers,  yet  the 
wealth  of  the  purchasers  determines  the  limit  beyond  which  prices  cannot  be 
driven.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abundant  supply  may  tend  to  low^er  the  price  of  a 
commodity,  but  the  w^ealth  of  the  people,  the  ability  to  hold  and  not  sell,  or  to 
buy  and  hold,  determines  completely  and  finally  how  low  the  price  shall  go. 

Recognizing  the  force  of  the  argument  enunciated  above,  that 
the  ability  to  buy  is  a factor  in  determining  price,  the  next  ques- 
tion to  solve  is  what  gives  ability  to  buy. 

No  matter  how  much  political  economists  differ  on  other  subjects,  they  all 
agree  that  labor  is  the  sole  producer  of  wealth.  This  one  fact  alone  ought  to 
place  labor  in  a position  w'here  it  would  receive  the  recognition  and  respect  which 
it  so  justly  deserves.  Instead  of  this  it  stands  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  social 
ladder  with  every  social  advantage  above  it,  seeking  to  prevent  its  climbing 
higher.  While  this  is  an  admittM  wrong  to  labor  which  calls  loudly  for  justice 
and  fair  play,  its  condition  is  not  bettered  nor  is  its  wrongs  righted.  The  neces- 
sity of  having  a fair  price,  and  to  begin  in  the  right  place,  is  not  only  just  but 
important  tm  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  That  place  is  withlabor.  When 
lalwr  brings  a good  price,  everything  else  does.  But  w'hen  labor  Is  poorly  and 
grudgingly  paid,  dull  times  overtake  us  and  all  business  drags.  Upon  this  point 
rest  several  propositions  of  vital  importance  to  every  individual  and  nation: 

1.  The  degradation  of  every  nation  is  measured  accurately  by  the  amount 
of  the  products  of  its  labor  given  in  exchange  for  a dollar,  or  unit  of  their  cur- 
rency. The  poorest,  meanest  most  servile  and  abject  nation  and  people,  always 
have,  and  always  will,  barter  the  greatest  amount  of  their  products  for  a 
dollar. 

2.  The  civilization,  grandeur,  position  and  social  status  of  every  nation  is 
guaged  absolutely  by.the  amount  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  that  a 
day's  labor  vvill* purchase  for  its  people. 

I bring  as  proof  of  these  assertions  the  wages  received  and  position  occu- 
p.ed  by  the  people  of  every  nation  on  earth.  These  propositions  are  too  plain  to 
be  disputed.  Compare  the  low  w’ages  of  India,  Egypt,  China  and  many  other 
countries  that  might  be  mentioned,  with  the  w'ages  paid  for  labor  in  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  (Jennany  and  other  like  countries,  and,  then  note  the 
difference  of  their  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  proof  is  abso- 
lute and  positive.  Here*  again,  we  find  that  labor  is  the  prime  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  the  best  interests  of  the  human  family.  Its  only  terms  for  such  ser- 
vice is  being  well  paid—that  is,  justly  compensated. 
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SUm.Y  AND  DEMAND. 

Another  factor  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  its  relation 
to  price  that  has  not  received  its  just  place  as  a determining  factor 
is  that  in  getting  away  from  the  system  of  exchanging  by  barter, 
we  have  adopted  the  system  of  exchanging  for  money  first  and 
then  with  the  money  exchanging  for  the  product  we  need. 

The  ability  then  to  secure  the  money  to  make  the  exchange 
becomes  a very  important  factor.  If  to  double  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  on  the  markets  of  the  world  will  decrease  the  price  of  each 
bushel  of  wheat,  why  would  not  doubling  the  number  of  dollars  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  decrease  the  value  of  each  unit  of  money 
in  circulation?  Or  on  the  other  hand  if  to  destroy  or  withdraw 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  one  half  of  the  wheat  would  increase 
the  price  of  each  remaining  bushel,  why  would  not  the  same  effect 
follow,  the  destruction  or  withdrawel  of  one  half  of  the  money  in 
circulation?  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  be  made  to  apply  to 
money,  the  medium  of  exchangingproducts.as  well  as  to  the  products 
^ It  matters  not  whether  labor  is  hired,  that  is,  employed  by 
capital,  or  whether  it  employes  itself  in  the  production  of  products 
out  of  the  soil,  it  must  receive  a high  price  for  what  it  produces  to 
sell  or  its  ability  to  purchase  is  restricted;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  men  are  restricted  in  their  power  to  purchase  just  in  that  pro- 
portion is  the  amount  manufactured,  lessened  and  merchants 
affected.  Whenever  the  farmers  of  a nation  are  prosperous  all 
other  classes  must  necessarily  be  prosperous,  and  when  the  farmers 
are  in  debt  and  only  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  all 
other  classes,  save  possibly,  the  usurer,  feel  the  effect  of  his  poverty, 
harmers  never  were,  are  not  to-day,  nor  never  will  be  prosperous, 
without  a high  price  for  their  products:  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
a high  price  for  labor.  Whatever  a laborer,  mechanic  or  farmer 
has  after  his  family  have  a bare  living  and  fixed  charges,  such  as 
taxes,  rents,  water,  gas,  etc.,  have  been  paid,  will  always  be  ex- 
pended in  a better  living — more  clothing,  finer  furniture,  and 
luxuries  that  tend  to  increase  men’s  happiness.  The  power  or 
ability  to  purchase  creates  a demand  which  can  only  be  filled  by 
the  employment  of  more  labor,  which  in  turn  increases  the  de- 
mand. We  have  shown  that  supply  and  demand  as  applied  to  pro- 
ducts is  not  the  sole  cause  of  low  or  high  prices,  ;that  the  ability 
to  buy  is  neepsary  to  create  a demand,  and  that  to  give  ability  to 
purchase,  labor  must  receive  a high  price  for  its  labor  and  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  be  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  demand.  When 
prices  are  high,  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  When  low  prices 
occur  it  shows  that  the  demand  is  seriously  impaired. 
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The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  truly  says: 

“ Money  is  the  great  instrument  of  association,  the  very  fiber  of  social 
organism,  the  vitalizing  force  of  industry,  and  as  essential  to  its  existence  as 
oxygen  is  to  animal  life.  Without  money  civilization  would  not  have  had  a 
beginning;  with  a diminishing  supply  it  must  languish  and  unless  relieved, 
finally  perish.” 

Money  is  a public  necessity,  created  by  law,  (the  people 
collectively)  for  the  use  of  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  a medium  of  exchange.  It  is  made  a legal  tender  to 
enable  us  to  fulfil  our  contracts,  pay  our  debts  etc.  It  is  the  tool 
of  trade  just  as  much  as  the  plow  is  the  tool  of  the  farmer  or  the 
saw  and  hammer  the  tool  of  the  mechanic.  Without  it  trade,  be- 
yond the  barter  system,  would  be  impracticable.  It  is  the  life 
blood  of  commerce — just  as  well  expect  a healthy  body  physically 
with  a deficient  flow  of  blood  as  to  expect  a healthy  community 
financially  with  a deficient  flow  of  this  life-blood  of  commerce. 

It  is  an  order  on  anyone  who  has  anything  to  sell.  A repre- 
sentative of  value,  made  necessary  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 
It  is  a unit,  not  a measure  of  value.  The  government  could  not 
well  measure  valuer  for  individuals;  it  can  provide  a unit  of  value 
for  facilitating  exchanges  of  value  but  each  individual  must  for 
himself  measure  the  value  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  sell  as  well 
as  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  buy. 

For  instance,  one  man  has  a horse  to  sell;  he  measures  its 
value  at  $150.00.  Another  man  wants  to  purchase  that  horse  but 
his  measure  of  value  for  this  particular  horse  is  $^25.00,  The  eye 
of  each  measures  the  value.  The  government  cannot  come  in  and 
fix  the  measure  of  value  for  the  horse.  The  buyer  and  seller  must 
agree  on  a definite  measure  of  value  before  any  exchange  can  be 
made  and  this  measure  is  designated  in  units  of  value — dollars. 
There  is  not  and  never  has  been  any  such  thing  as  “a  money  of 
the  world.”  Each  nation  creates  and  regulates  its  own  money  or 
unit  of  value.  Our  congress  has  reserved  this  right.  See  our 
constitution,  Art.  i,  Sec.  8,  under  No.  30,  “To  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins,  etc," 

Congress  havtng  reserved  to  itself  the  sole  right  to  coin 
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(create,  make,)  money,  that  carries  with  it  the  right  and  duty  to 
issue  money.  To  impress  its  sovereign  power  (fiat)  on  something 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  impression. 

Tiffany  on  Constitutional  law,  a standard  authority,  Chapter 
XII, (power  of  congress  to  coin  money)  Section  400,  page  221,  says: 

“There  is  legally  no  such  thing  as  gold  or  silver  money,  or  paper  money. 
Money  is  the  sovereign  authority  impressed  on  that  which  is  capable  of  taking 
and  retaining  the  impression.  That  upon  which  the  stamp  is  placed  is  called 
coin;  the  coin  may  be  metal,  parchment  or  ])aper.  tiik  a'ax.ue  is  in  tiik 

STAMP  AND  NOT  IN  THE  METAL  OR  MATERIAL. 

Tht  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  (Iowa  Reports,  vol.  16,  page 
246)  says. 

“In  business  transactions,  gold  is  not  a commodity,  but  money,  nothing 
more  nor  less.  * * * * * * This  gold  has  and  h£^  a s^a^wiory  value;  the 
parties  dealt  with  it  as  so  many  dollars,  and  not  as  a commodity  having  a speci- 
lied  or  fixed  intrinsic  value;  legally  each  dollar  passed  for  one  hundred  cents,  and 
it  had  no  other  value." 

Wallace’s  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  12,  page 
548:  , ' 

“Contracts  for  the  payment  of  money  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, they -are  engagements  to  pay  with  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  and 
< 'digress  is  empowered  to  regulate  the  money.  It  cannot  therefore  be 

MAINTAINED  THAT  THE  LEGAL  TENDER  ACTS  IMPAIR  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  CON- 
TRACTS. No  one  ever  doubted  that  a debt  of  one  thousand  dollars,  contracted 
before  1834,  could  be  paid  by  one  hundred  eagles  (S  1,000)  coined  after  that  year, 
though  they  contained  no  more  gold  than  ninety-four  eagles  ($910,)  such  as 
were  coined  when  the  contract  was  made,  and  this,  not  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  ok  the  coin,  but  because  of  its  LEGAL  VALUE.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  ordain  what  metals  may  be  coined.  Nor  does  itprescribe  that 
the  legal  value  shall  correspond  at  all  with  the  intrinsic  ralue  in  the  market.” 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1884,  D.  Juillare  vs. 
Thomas  S.  Greenman,  Court  says  in  conclusion: 

“Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  a sovereign  nation,  being  expressly  em- 
powered by  the  constitution  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin.  And  being  clearly  authorized  to  coin  as  inci 
dental  to  the  exercise  of  those  great  powers,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  charter  na- 
tional banks  and  to  provide  a national  currency  for  the  whole  people  in  the  form 
of  coin,  treasury  notes  and  national  bank  bills,  and  the  power  to  make  notes  of 
the  government  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  being  one  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  sovereignty  in  other  civilized  nations,  and  not  expressly 
withheld  from  ('ongress  by  the  constitution,  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  impressing  upon  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  the  quality 
of  being  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts  is  an  appropriate  means  con- 
ductive and  plainly  adapted  to  execution  of  the  undoubted  power  of  congress 
consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution;  therefore,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  instrument  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  of  the  Crovernment  of  the  United  States, 

Such  being  our  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  law,  the  question  Whether  at 
any  time  in  war  or  peace  the  exigency  is  such  by  reason  of  unusual  and  pressing 
demands  on  the  resources  of  the  government  or  of  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  , 
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gold  and  si  Iver  coin  to  furnish  the  currency  needed  for  uses  of  the  government 
and  the  people;  that  it  is  a matter  of  fact,  wise  and  expedient  to  resort  to  this 
means  is  a political  question  to  be  determined  by  Congress  when  a question  of 
exigency  arises,  and  not  a judicial  question  to  be  afterward  passed  upon  by  the 
courts.  It  follows  that  the  act  of  May  31, 1878,  is  constitutional  and  valid,  and  that 
the  Circuit  Court  rightly  held  that  a tender  in  treasury  notes  reissued  and  kept 
in  circulation  under  that  act  was  a tender  of  lawful  money  in  payment  of  the  de- 
fendent’s  debt  to  plaintiff. 

The  great  jurist,  Blackstone,  says,  (see  Cooley’s  Blackstone, 
vol.  I,  page  276): 

“The  coifling  of  money  in  all  states  is  the  act  of  the  “sover- 
eign power." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  congress  has  the  right  to  coin,  create, 
make,  and  issue  money.  It  has  always  used  the  power,  as  in  stamp- 
ing  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  or  on  paper,  as  in  greenbacks  trea- 
sury notes,  and  coin  certificates,  or  delegated  the  power  to  corpor- 
ations, as  in  the  national  banking  system.  Neither  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  copper,  or  paper,  is  money  until  the  fiat  of  government, 
'sffi'ereign  power,  is  stamped  upon  it.  When  that  is  done  it  assumes 
a legal  value  regardless  of  its  commodity  value.  Our  gold  coin  is  a 
perfect  money,  not  because  of  its  commodity  value,  but  because 
the  edict  of  law  says  it  is  a full  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private.  The  silver  dollar  is  also  a perfect  money,  for  the 
same  reason,  but  the  subsidiary  coin  is  not,  because  limited  in  its  legal 
tender  functions  to  sums  of  five  dollars  or  less.  The  greenback  is 
a perfect  money  because  a full  legal  tender.  The  coia  certificate 
is  not  because  of  the  limitation,  “except  where  otherwise  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract."  The  national  bank  note  is  not  money;  it  is 
a promise  to  pay  money.  Place  the  same  limitations  or  excep- 
tions on  our  gold  coins  and  they  would  cease  to  be  perfect  money. 
The  quality  of  mone)'  is  regulated  by  the  power  conferred  by  law. 
The  $60,000,000  demand  notes  remained  at  par  with  gold  from 
the  day  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  authorized  their  accept- 
ance for  customs  dues.  The  greenbacks  fell  below  par  with  gold 
because  of  the  fatal  exception  clause,  “except  for  import  dues 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt.”  These  exceptions  prevented 
them  from  performing  the  same  functions  as  gold.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  exception  clause  the  greenbacks,  like  the  demand 
notes,  would  have  remained  at  par  with  gold.  As  it  was,  the 
greenbacks  were  only  a partial  or  limited  money — indeed,  might 
be  called  a class  money.  They  were  good  to  pay  all  debts  between 
individuals;  between  the  government  and  individuals,  except  to 
pay  interest  to  bond  holders;  good  for  all  debts  due  the  gov- 
ernment, expect  to  pay  duties  on  imports.  Congress  made  one 
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money  for  the  people  but  exempted  the  bond  holders,  giving  them 
the  right  to  demand  coin  for  their  interest.  The  soldiers  must 
take  the  greenback  in  pay  for  his  blood,  but  the  bond  holders  interest 
was  to  him  of  more  importance  {aiid so  cottgress  thought)  than  was 
the  blood  of  its  best  citizens. 

The  Farmer’s  Alliance  together  with  twenty-one  other  farm 
and  labor  organizations,  demand  that  the  government  shall  make 
and  issue  the  money  the  people  need,  a full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  in  sufficient  volume  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country  on  a cash  basis;  that  it  shall  not  be  farmed 
out  to  corporations  at  i percent,  who  are  privileged  to  loan  it  at 
the  legal  rate  in  the  state  in  which  the  bank  is  situated,  as  national 
banks  now  do.  They  demand  that  this  prerogative  that  has  been 
given  congress  by  the  people  shall  be  exercised  by  congress  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  whole  people.  Congress  having  the  sole 
power,  and  having  prohibited  states  and  individuals  from  making 
money,  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  supply  a sufficient  volume  to  enable 
the  people  to  do  the  business  of  the  country;  that  is,  exchange  the 
products  of  labor  on  a cash  basis.  All  charges  for  the  use  of  money 
to  exchange  the  products  of  labor  is  a tax  on,  and  paid  by,  labor. 
A limited  supply  enables  the  usurer,  who  owns  the  money,  to  exact 
such  rates  for  its  use  as  to  rob  labor  of  its  just  reward.  To  be  free 
labor  must  be  emancipated  from  the  pov/er  of  money  to  oppress. 
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The  power  “to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  as 
t provided  by  the  Constitution  contains  two  separate  propositions. 
It  is  the  number  of  units  issued  and  in  circulation  that  regulates  the 
value  of  each  unit  and  and  not  the  commodity  value.  As  the  total 
number  is  increased,  the  value  of  each  unit  decreases,  in  compari- 
son with  products  to  be  exchanged, and  vice  versa  as  the  total  num 
ber  is  decreased  the  value  of  each  remaining  unit  is  decreased, 

We  quote  from  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  page  36- 

“It  is  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  of  money,  without  any  reference  to  the 
cost  of  its  production,  that  regulates  the  value  of  each  unit  of  money,  whether 
liat  or  metallic.  In  the  case  of  fiat  money,  the  limitation  is  imposed  by  law. 
In  the  case  of  metallic  money,  it  is  imposed  by  nature.  The  value  of  money,  of 

whatever  kind,  is  measured  by  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  after  it  has  been  pro- 
duced,  and  not  by  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  value  is  indicated  by  the  gen- 
eral  range  of  prices.” 

Pagfe  37;  “Price  depends  upon  the  relation  betw'een  the  value  of  money  and 
other  things.” 

John  Stuart  Mills  says; 

“If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was  doubled,  prives  would  double.  If 
it  was  only  increased  one-fourth,  prices  would  rise  one-fourth.  The  very  same 
efiecc  w'ould  be  produced  on  prices  if  we  suppose  the  goods  (the  uses  for  money) 
diminished  instead  of  the  money  increased;  and  the  contrary  effect  if  the  goodie 
were  increased  or  the  money  diminished.  So  that  the  value  of  money— a/?  other 
things  remaining  the  same — yB,x\^s  inversely  as  its  quantity;  every  increase  in 
(luantity  lowering  its  value,  and  every  diminution  raising  it  in  a ratio  exactly 
equivalent.” 

An  English  economist,  banker  and  member  of  parliament, 

Ricardo,  says  in  regard  to  this  question; 

“That  commodities  would  rise  and/a//  in  price  \\x  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  money, I assume  as  a fact  that  is  ineontrovertihle  That 
such  w’ould  be  the  case,  the  most  celebrated  wTiters  on  political  economy  are 

agreed.  *♦*♦*=«'***♦**** 

The  value  of  money  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  its  absolute  quantity, 
but  on  its  quantity  relative  to  the  payments  it  has  to  accomplish;  and  the  same 
effect  w'ould  follow  either  of  two  causes — from  increasing  the  tises  for  money 
one-tenth,  or  from  diminishing  its  quantity  one- tenth;  for.  in  either  case,  its 
value  would  rise  one-tenth.” 

Hon  Amasa  Walker  says  in  his  “Money  Problem,”  page  6; 

“Every  paper  dollar,  unless  a specie  dollar  is  held  deposited  for  its  redemp- 
tion, displaces  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  in  so  far  diminishes  the  demand  for  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  so  far  reduces  their  value.  A mixed  currency,  w^herever 
it  exists,  forms  the  standard  of  value  as  truly  as  does  a coin  currency  where  it 
alone  exists 

In  his  “Science  df  Wealth,”  page  221. 

“Other  things  equal, fthe  general  average  of  prices  is  determined  by  the 
(quantity  of  currency  in  circulation,  and  prices  advance  or  recede  as  that  is  in- 
creased or  diminished,  * * The  general  prices  of  all  objects  of  value  w’ill 

ever  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  currency  existing  in  the  country  in  which 
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they  are  produced  and  sold.  This  is  an  economic  law  as  certain  at  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature.” 

Cernuchi  says; 

• “Money  is  a yalue  created  by  law:  its  basis  is  legal  and  not  material;  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  eaay  to  convince  anyone  that  the  value  of  metallic  money  is  created 
by  law.  It  is,  however,  the  fact.  It  makes  no  diflerence  of  what  material  money 
is  composed,  whether  it  is  costly  or  otherwise;  the  law  of  legal  tender  gives  value  , 
to  money,  and  that  value  increases  or  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  volume  is 
greater  or  less.” 

Professor  McCulloch,  the  great  Scotch  economist,  and  editor 
of  the  article  on  Money,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  says; 

Thus  it  appears  that  whatever  may  be  the  material  of  the  money  of  a 
country,  whether  it  consists  of  gold,  silver,  iron  or  paper,  ani>  however 
TUTEOF  INTRINSIC  VALINE  IT  MAY  BE,  it  is  yet  jiossible,  by  sufficiently  limiting 
its  quantity,  to  raise  its  value,  in  exchange,  to  any  conceivable  extent.” 

Ricardo  says; 

“By  limiting  the  quantity  of  money  it  can  be  raised  to  any  conceivable 
value.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  paper  money  circulates.  Though  it  has  no 
intrinsic  value.yet  by  limiting  its  quantity,  its  value  in  exchange  is  as  great  as  an 
equal  quantity  of  coin.  On  these printdples,  it  vnll  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  paper  money  should  be  payable  in  specie  to  secure  its  talue.” 

Dr.  Soetbeer,  the  great  German  economist,  says; 

“The  value  of  money  has  fallen  through  the  issue  of  paper  money,  as  well 
as  through  the  increased  production  of  gold  and  silver, 

N.  A.  Dunning,  in  Philosophy  of  Price; 

“The  truth  is,  the  most  enormous  power  known  to  man,  or  that  ever  can 
be  his,  lies  in  money — in  the  increase  and  decrease  of  its  quantity.  It  is  the  tide 
of  human  affairs  upon  which  all  things  must  rise  or  sink.  It  is  inevitable  and 
cannot  be  resisted.  This  power  has  been  obtained  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  people,  who  have  been  and  are  now  held  in  ignorance  for  that  very  purpose. 

So  early  as  1577  we  find  the  keen  and  piercing  intellect  of  Bodin  saying  the  fol- 
lowing; 

‘For  men  have  so  well  obscured  the  facts  about  money  that  the  great  part 
of  the  people  do  not  s6e  them  at  all.  The  moneyera  do  as  the  doctors  do,  who 
talk  Latin  before  women,  and  use  Greek  characters,  Arab  words,  and  Latin 
abbreviations,  fearing  that  if  the  people  understood  their  receipts  they  would 
not  have  much  opinion  of  them.'  , 

“Nothing  more  certain  than  this.  Henry  Clay,  during  the  debates  on  the 
sub-treasury  in  1840,  made  the  following  eloquent,  truthful  and  logical  speech. 

It  shows  clearly  that  his  great  mind  had  grasped  the  idea  that  price,  not  only  of 
products  but  of  labor,  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation: 

‘The  proposed  substitution  of  an  e'xclusive  metallic  currency  to  the  mixed 
medium  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  is  forbidden  by  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice:  Assuming  the  currency  of  the  country  to  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  paper  and  one  of  specie;  and  assuming,  also,  that  the  money  of  a count- 
ry, whatever  may  be  its  component  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expresses 
the  true  amount  which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  his  creditor,  the  effect  of  the  change 
upon  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  would  be  most  ruin- 
ous. All  property  would  be  reduced  in  value  to  one-third  of  its  present  nominal 
amount  and  every  debtor  would,in  effect,  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  he 
had  contracted  for.  The  pressure  of  our  foreign  debt  would  be  three  times  as 
great  as  it  is,  while  the  six  hundred  millions,  which  is  about  the  sum  now  prob- 
ably due  to  the  banks  from  the  people,  would  be  mdltipliad  into  eighteen  hund- 
red millions.’ 
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General  prosperity  and  a general  fall  of  prices  nerer  did  and  never  can 
co-exisL — United  States  Monetary  Commission^  pctgc  15, 

□ Where  precedents  can  be  used  the  people  are  prone  to  look 
for  them.  This  is  especially  true  in  discussing  political  economy, 
“What  precedent  have  you  for  your  proposition?  Who  is  your 
authority?'*  etc.,  are  questions  that  meet  us  at  every  point.  We 
propose  in  this  chapter  to  quote  some  precedents  and  authorities, 
and  as  many  of  them  deal  with  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  will 
consider  the  effects  of  contraction  and  expansion  in  the  same 
chapter. 

Contraction  of  the  currency  can  be  accomplished  in  either  one 
of  two  ways,  viz. : by  increasing  the  demand  for  its  use,  or  decreas- 
ing the  supply.  The  effect  will  be  the  same  in  either  case.  When 
there  is  a sufficient  volume  of  money  in  circulation  to  do  the 
business  of  the  nation  on  a cash  basis,  if  the  population  increases 
without  a corresponding  increase  of  money  being  supplied,  there 
will  be  a contraction,  To  increase  the  volume  on  a per  capita 
basis  even,  would  still  be  liable  to  cause  a contraction,  because  the 
“inventive  genius"  of  man  is  constantly  devising  new  labor-saving 
appliances  whereby  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  many.  The  only 
scientific  basis  is  demand  for  use.  The  supply  must  keep  pace 
with  the  volume  of  products  to  be  exchanged,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
contraction  with  its  train  of  evils.  How  does  contraction  affect  the 
producer? 

From  David  Hume’s  Essay  on  money  we  quote; 

“It  is  certain  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  America  industry 
has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  * ♦ We  find  that  in  every  king- 
dom into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly,  every- 
thing takes  a new  face;  labor  and  industry  gain  life;  the  merchant  becomes  more 
enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skillful,  and  even  the  farmer 
follow^s  his  plow  with  greater  alacrity  and  attention . * * It  is  of  no  manner 

of  consequence  with  regard  to  domestic  happiness  of  a state  whether  money  be 
in  a greater  or  less  quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the  magistrate  consists  only  in 
keeping  it,  if  possible,  still  increasing:  because  by  that  means  he  keeps  alive  a 
spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation  and  increases  the  stock  of  labor,  in  which  con- 
sists all  real  power  and  riches.  A nation  whose  money  decreases  is  actually  at 
that  time  weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which  possesses  no 
more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand.” 
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Pliny,  the  ancient  historian,  says; 

‘•The  colossal  fortunes  which  ruined  Italy  were  due  to  the  concentratian  of 
estates;  through  usury,  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  an  abundant  supply  of 

money.” 

Aurelian  says;  . , .u  ^ ^ 

•‘The  people  gave  themselves  up  in  despair  in  the  helds,  as  the  beast  ot 

burden  llS  io/n  bfneath  his  load  and  refuses  to  rise.  • • 

inces  became  the  property  ot  individuals.  * * * * I sur>  existeu  in  so  ingnt 

fill  a form  that  even  the  virtuous  Urutus  received  hO  per  cent  for  the  use  of 

• • 

quote  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission  to  Congress; 

“ Vt  the  ('hristian  era,  the  metallic  money  of  the  Roman  empire  amouiited 
to  r<!l  8U0  000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  had  shrunk  to  less  than 
3!’’6o'(K)o'ocO  During  this  period  a most  extraordinary  and  baleful  change  took 
SrSKe  condition  of  the  world.  Population  dwindled  and  commerce,  arts 
wealth  and  freedom,  all  disappeared.  The  people  were  reduced  by 
miserv  to  the  most  degraded  conditions  of  serfdom  and  slavery.  1 he  disin- 
tegration of  society  was  almost  complete.  'The  conditions  of 
that  individual  sellishness  was  the  only  thing  consistent  with  the  ^^^stmcts  of 
self  preservation.  All  public  spirit,  all  generous  emotion,  all  the  noble  aspir- 
ations of  man,  shriveled  and  disappeared  as  tlie  volume  of  money  shrank  and 
prices  fell.  It  is  a suggestive  coincidence  that  the  Iirst  glimmer  of  light  only 
(•ame  with  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  substitiites,  through 
which  the  scanty  stock  of  the  precious  metals  was  increased  in  efhciency 

It  was  not  because  of  the  use  of  paper,  the  commodity  that  re- 
lief came,  but  paper  suhstitiitcs  for  inctnllic  money.  Any  othei 
commodity  used  for  money  purposes  would  have  brought  similar 

relief.  Hume  says; 

“Falling  prices,  and  misery  and  destruction,  are  inseparable  companions. 
'I’he  disasters  of  the  dark  ages  were  caused  by  decreasing  money  and  falling 
prices  With  the  increase  of  money,  labor  and  industry  gam  new  life. 

Sir  Archibald  Allison,  in  his  History  of  Kurope,  says; 

“The  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  been  brought 
about  by  a successive  contraction  and  expansion  of  the^circulating  medium  of 
soeietv  ^ The  fall  of  the  Roman  Fmpire,  so  long  ascribed,  in  ignorance,  to  sla\- 

moral  corniiitioii.  was  ill  reality  brought  about  by  a 
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being  put  in  operation.  « 'oliimbus  led  the  way  in  tne  career  oi  renovation . w .mn 
he  spread  his  sails  across  tlie  Atlantic,  he  bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes  m ins 

bark  * * * * The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  of  money  for  the 

use  of  the  globe  was  tripled;  before  a century  had  elapsed,  thk  price  ok  every 

IKS  of  PROPUl^E  liUADKUPLKl).  TlIE  WEIOlIT  OK  PERT  AND  TAX- 

ation'issknsiiu.y  wore  oIT  under  the  iiiliuence  of  that  prodigious  increase;  m 
the  renovation  of  industry  the  relations  of  society  were  changed;  the  weight 
of  feudalism  east  off,  the  rights  of  man  established.  Among  the  maiij' eoimur- 
ruig  causes  which  conspired  to  bring  about  this  mighty  consummation,the  most 
important,  though  hitherto  the  least  observed,  was  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.-’— (their  gold  and  silver  mines.)  , c • a 

The  Roman  Empire  depended  on  the  gold  mines  of  Spain  and 


. \ ‘ 


Greece  for  their  medium  of  exchange.  They  risked  their  empire 
• on  an  .:uncertain  supply.  The  accidental  discovery  and  use  of  a 
" ; that  precedent  decreed  could  be  used  for  money,  paved  the 

•iway  fpp  her  to  , become  mistress  of  the  then  known  world.  Al- 
• ;i  ‘ exander  Wept  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer..  It 
Was  ribt  gbld,  the- commodity,  that  did  this;  it  ivas  gold  the  money. 
Any  other  commodity  used  as  money  would  have  given  equal 
power.  When  the  supply  was  exhausted  decay  began  with  the 
terrible  results,  enumerated,  ending  in  what  will  ever  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  World  as  “the  dark  ages.”  “Columbus  led  the  way 
in  the  career  of,  renovation.  When  he  spread  his  sails  across  the 
Atlantic  he  bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes  in  his  bark.”  It  was  not 
the  discovery  and  taking  possession  of  the  fertile  lands  and  rich 
forests  for  the  production  of  wealth.  There  was  plenty  of  both 
unused  in  Kurope.  It  was  the  discovery  of  something  tradition, 
precedent  and  custom  sanctioned  the  use  of  for  money.  The  an- 
nual supply  of  money  wrdiS  tripled  and  the  price  of  every  species  of 
produce  was  quadrupled.  Had  the  discovery  been  of  some  precious 
stones,  diamonds  for  instance, ' that  would  not  have  been  used  as 
money,  it  would  have  affected  the^  fortunes  of  the  finders,  only, 
even  though  they  were  of  ten  times.^  the  commodity  value  of  gold. 
To  prove  that  any  other  commodity,  even  of  the  smallest  commod- 
ity value  if  used  as  money  would  have  produced  similar  results,  we 
will  again  quate  from  Sir  A.  Allison,  in  referring  to  the  period  of 
England’s  great  war  with  Napple;©^,  when  her  specie  basis  disap- 
peared, as  it  always  does,  needed.  England  issued 

•'  $235,000,000 tender. p^pa\  money  to  enable  her  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  It  not  only  brought  victory  to  her  arms,  but,  says 
Allison; 

“Prosperity  unheard  of  and  unparalleled  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
Empire;  the  landed  proprietors  were  in  affluence;  wealth  to  an  unheard  of  ex- 
tent had  been  created  among  the  farmers;  our  revenues  were  quadrupled;  our 
colonial  possessions  encircled  the  earth!  This  period  terminated  in  a flood  of 
glory  and  a blaee  of  prosperity,  sueh  as  had  never  descended  upon  any  nation 
since  the  beginning  of  time.” 

Had  England  come  into  possession  of  rich  mines  of  gold  or 
silver  about  that  time  the  credit  would  have  been  given  to  the 
metal.  The  cheap  commodity,  paper,  when  stamped  with  the 
same  sovereign  power  as  the  dearer  commodity,  gold,  produces  ex- 
actly similar  beneficial  results,  Great  Britain  had  not  learned 
that  lesson,  though,  and  with  a return  of  peace,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  creditor  class  and  those  living  on  fixed  incomes,  she  de- 
stroyed her  brave,  patriotic  ally,  legal  tender  paper  money,  and  re- 
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turned  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  gold,  or  specie  basis,  with  the 
inevitable  results  that  contraction  always  has  and  always  will  pro- 
duce. Again  we  quote  Sir  Archibald  Alli.son; 

“The  effects  of  this  prodigious  contraction  were  soon  apparent.  Thepros- 
oeritv  of  the  country  was  suddenly  congealed  as  is  a rtoating  stream  by  therrgors 
of  an  arctic  winter."  For  three  years  the  British  Isles  were  a scene  of  constant 
distress  and  suffering.  This  distress  tinally  became  insufferable  great  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  men,  women  and  children,  demanding 
bread.  Collisions  occurred  between  the  troops  and  starving  people,  and  many  ot 
the  latter  were  shot.” 


Henry  Clay  says; 

• Owing  to  this  contraction  of  the  currency  and  reduction  of  prices  and 
wages,  over  three-fourths  of  the  land-owners  of  Great  Britain  lost;  their  es^ 
—the  whole  number  of  estates  in  the  kingdom  shrinking  from  160,000  to  30,000. 


The  elder  Peel  was  constrained  to  .say  to  his  son  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  “My  son,  you  have  doubled 
my  wealth  but  you  have  ruined  your  country.” 

In  our  own  country  we  have  had  some  experience.  Twice  has 
paper  money  come  to  our  rescue  in  time  of  need  when  gold  dis- 
appeared. 


Senator  Jones  says; 

“During  the  four  years  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  goverunient  issued  SKX),000,- 
000  ill  treasury  notes.  The  nation  made  more  progress  during  those  four  years 
than  in  the  entire  thirty  years  previous.” 

Not  because  of  the  war  but  in  spite  of  it  and  because  of  the  in- 
creased stimulus  given  to  production  by  increased  prices,  caused  by 
an  incraased  volume  of  money  in  circulation.  Again,  “during  the 
late  unpleasantness”  from  1 861— 65.  At  the  close  of  the  war  we  had 
reached  the  period  of  our  greatest  prosperity.  Not  because  of  the  ter- 
rible destruction  of  life  and  property;  not  because  of  booty  captured 
or  tribute  collected  from  the  states  in  secession,  for  the  victors  re- 
turned home  empty  hajided;  but  in  spite  of  the  millions  taken  from 
productive  industries,  to  destroy  wealth  and  to  cripple  and  kill  the 
producers  of  wealth,  and  in  spite  of  the  billions  expended  in  sus- 
taining the  war.  It  was  because  of  the  increased  volume  of  money 
put  in  circulation, increasing  prices  and  giving,  new  life  and  energy 
L every  line  of  industry.  We  are  now  paying  the  penalty  for  the 
contraction  of  that  currency,  to  prove  which,  we  will  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission  appointed  in 
1876  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depression  then  prevailing. 
It  is  a document  every  citizen  of  the  republic  .should  study  very 

carefully; 

“If  all  the  debts  in  this  country  had  been  doubled  by  an  act  of  legislati^m, 
it  would  have  been  a far  less  calamity  to  the  debtor  and  to  the  country  than  the 
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more  iniustlco  than  all  the  bad  laws  which  were  e,e™S£,ted^f’^  wrought 

either 

&Sg‘  Sii?  Sd1«?u.‘„“£r "to 

- “ihTKcifcsrd  A”r?e:.° 

The  prosperity  caused  by  the  increase  of  money  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  silver  has  been  more  permanent  because  not  so 
soon  contracted.  The  point  we  want  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is 
immaterial  of  what  commodity,  money,  is  made,  its  increase  pro! 

iTdisC; 

said-"^*^^"  ^ ' ^ Senate, 

admi'nis.'J«Si“  He;;?;  cfay'Lid- 

tb.r  e.xtract  from  Allison’s  History  of  Europe  shows 

that  this  ruinous  policy  of  contraction  has  obtained  in  other  coun- 
tries besides  our  own,  and  that  the  effect  was  then  as  now  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  rich  money-lenders  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes 

aud  industryeSmu  . dimim.tllS.'J  ^hrSfatlSg'^SS^-? 
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which  their  transactions  are  carried  on,  the  most  serious  evils 

thA  wholA  relations  of  its  diiferent  classes  to  each  other  will  be  speedily  changed, 

aKS  in 'that  statf^  that  the  say^ing  proves  true,  that  “the  rich  are 

every  day  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.” 

That  shrinking  money  and  falling  prices  are  the  cause  of  ex- 
isting evils,  was  pointed  out  by  the  London  Economist  in  its  re- 
view ri86q1  of  the  previous  financial  year.  It  then  said; 

“It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  present  annual  supply  of  thirty  nail- 
lions  sterling^of  gold  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  th 
Sndfng  commerce  of  the  world  and  prevent  that  pressure  of  transactions  and 
commodities  on  the  precious  metals  which  means,  in  practise,  puces  and  tiag^ 

CnZ  decline.  The  real  danger  is  that  the  P™t 
should  fall  off  and  among  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  events  that  could  no 
Scur  woul^’e  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  deposits  in  three  or  four  remote  and 

neglected  regions  of  the  earth.” 

Bryant,  in  his  work  on  Money,  says: 

“Anv  rediuMon  in  the  price  which  the  producer  or  the  artisan 
•Main  for  his  labor,  or  the  product  of  his  labor,  is  an  wjury,misfoi  tune  and 

'Su^JiT'lSSZZv.  it  the  Action  » Mmponiry,  then  the  lots  le  tempo- 

rarv  ifitispermanent,  then  the  loss  IS  permanent.  . 

’ Albert  Gallatin,  ex-Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 

in  his  work  on  Money,  published  in  1831,  says; 

“Tt  is  well  known  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  followed  by  a great 
and  permanent  fSn  the  p^  metals,  which  reduced  them  to 

one-Fourth  of  their  previous  relative  value  to  all  other  commodities. 

Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  political  economy, 

“From  tho  high  or  low  money  price,  either  of  goods  in  general  or  of  corn  m 
particufar,  we  can  infer  that  only  that  the  mines  which  at  that  time  happened  to 

ctogeth.,  from 

the  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver,  would  effect  S£r''a^ 

Sir n“  S:  f ocme? 

effect  of  our  present  contraction  was  clearly  pointed  out 
but  not  heeded,  John  A.  Logan,  said  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
“There  are  many  who  believe  that  a return  to  specie  basis  immedi- 
ately wmild  prove  mosAeneficial,  though  oppressive  time=  ffiit 
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Oiu  trouble  d^s  not  arise  from  the  character  of  our  currency  it  does  uoi  arise 

a difference  between  coin  and  paper;  but  because  we 
do  not  have  enough  of  it.  A metallic  standard  of  value  cannot  mApt  aji  thp 
wants  of  commerce  and  national  necessity.” 

The  time  and  conditions  predicted  by  Senator  Logan  are  al- 
most upon  us.  The  contraction  of  the  currency  has  gone  steadily 
on  through  an  increased  demand  without  a corresponding  supply 
and  the  practical  abrogation  of  the  further  Use  of  silver.  The 

bankers  are  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  absolute  control  of 
the  volume  of  money. 

They  will  insi.st  that  the  Greenbacks  must  be  retired  and  re- 
placed  by  interest  bearing  bonds.  To  enforce  their  demand  they 
will  deplete  the  gold  reserve  by  presentation  of  Greenbacks  for  re- 
demption and  as  the  reserve  decreases,  raise  the  cry  of  danger  un- 
le.ss  the  reserve  is  replenished  by  the  issue  of  interest  bearing  bonds. 

It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  securing  more  bonds  and 
retiring  the  greenbacks. 

This  will  be  followed  by  an  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  bank- 
ers that  the  government  shall  cease  to  issue  paper  money,  turning 
that  function  of  sovereignty  over  to  the  banks  who  will  then  ab- 
solutely “control  its  entire  volume”  and  the  people  not  only  of  “our 
Western  states  who  are  producers”  but  of  the  whole  nation  will  be 
“reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  to  pay  interest  on  public  and 

private  debts  to  the  money  sharks  of  Wall  street  and  of  London 
England.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HAS  THERE  BEEN  A CONTRACTION? 

This  was  generally  conceded  until  the  prevailing  distress  caused 
labor  to  organize  and  demand  relief  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
currency.  We  claimed  that  in  1866  there  was  over  $5(»per  capita 
in  circulation.  That  in  1865,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
the  South  was  not  using  our  money,  that  the  circulation  for  the 
Northern  States  was  almost  $80  per  capita.  That  since  18  5 
there  had  been  a violent  contraction  that  was  now  threatening  the 
life  of  the  republic.  To  meet  this  contention  and  side-track  us  on 
some  other  issue  the  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  comes  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  money  power.  That  this  was  his  intention  the  following 
extract  will  prove.  (The  official  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 

urv  for  the  year  1891.  Page  28:) 

^ “The  strineency  of  the  money  market  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ot 
1890  was  relieved  by  Le  prompt  and  effective  measures  of  my 
hannilfdisanSared  without  producing  the  grave  consequences  which  were 

'to  be  perfectly  fair  we  will  quote  the  table,  prepared  by  the 
ex-secretary  from  i860  to  1866;  also  for  1891,  together  with  his 
preface,  giving  his  reasons  for  omissions,  etc.,  and  Ahen  we  will 
endeavor  to  prove  him  in  error,  both  as  to  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation  and  amount  per  capita; 

breach  year  since  1890,  have  been  ^ ^ 

were  madfon  or  about  the  dates  specified.  They  include  everything  properly 

SStTd'be"clus“ 

L®rved  ?LTKtZpJ  Ke^nm^^^ 

Itcirvtl  disap- 

pSra^n^  of  sub^dl^^^^^^^  of  the  postal  currency  and 


fractional  currency  authorized  by  the  acts  of  July  17, 1862,  and  March  3, 186;;. 
Also  that  the  one  and  two  year  notes  of  1863  and  compound  interest  notes  sup- 
posed by  many  persons  to  have  been  in  circulation,  are  not  included  in  any  of  the 
tables.  The  small  quantities  of  these  classes  of  interest-bearing  obligations 
which  were  in  circulation  as  money  for  a few  months  when  first  issued  had  been 
absorbed  as  investment  securities  and  withdrawn  from  circulation  before  Julv  1, 
1865,  which  is  the  date  commonly  selected  for  comparison  with  the  present  time 
as  to  money  in  circulation.  The  seven-thirty  notes  are  also  excluded  from  the 
tables.  They  were  not  used  as  money  nor  paid  out  as  such  by  the  treasury,  but 
were  negotiated  as  a loan  and  issued  by  the  government  to  investors  in  exchange 
for  legal  tender  notes,  being  sold  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  like  any  other  loan. 
A small  amoimt  of  these,  however,  less  than  leu  millions,  was  issued  to  soldiers 
in  the  field,  but  the  notes  were  taken  only  by  those  soldiers  who  desired  to  save, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  placed  in  circulation.  The  total  amount  of  seVen-thirty 
notes  negotiated  in  1864  and  1865  was  ^29,992,5(X).  of  w'hich  §44,509,900  were  of 
the  denomination  of  $50,  $137,6;M,600  of  $100,  and  the  remainder,  $647,848,000, 
were  $500s,  $l,000s  §5, 000s.  The  receipt  of  legal  tender  notes  by  the  department 
in  exchange  for  seven-thirty  notes  did  not  cause  a contraction  of  the  currency 
liecause  the  legal  tenders  so  received  were  immediately  paid  out  by  the  govern- 
ment in  settlement  of  demand  liabilities  then  pressing. 

The  one  and  two  year  notes  and  compound  interest  notes  were  siifiiciently 
unlike  the  legal  tenders  to  attract  notice  and  cause  an  examination  of  their 
terms.  In  this  Avay  their  interest-bearing  quality  w as  speedily  discovered,  aiul 
they  were  very  soon  retired.  The  seven-thirties  were  unlike  the  legal  tenders  ex- 
cept in  color,  being  very  much  larger  and  having  coupoTis  attached. 

There  are  two  facts  which  ])rove  conclusively  that  these  obligations  were 
not  in  active  circulation:  One  is  that  they  were  all  redeemed  within  three  years, 
without  creating  monetary  disturbance:  the  other  is,  that  nearly  all  of  tliem 
came  back  into  the  treasury  as  clean  and  unworn  as  on  the  day  of  their  issue,  a 
condition  which  they  would  not  have  presented  had  they  been  in  active  circula- 
tion. 


paper 


say  that  they  W'ere  not  in  use  as  money,  but  were  bought  and  sold  at  their  mar- 
ket value,  like  other  commodities.  The  foot  note  to  the  table  for  1H76  may  l>e 
explained  by  saying  that  the  tables  1862  to  1878  state  separately  tl»e  ciivulatiou 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
latter  consisted  of  paper  money  and  the  former  of  coin,  and  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  preserve  this  distinction  in  the  money  of  the  two  sections  down  to  the 
time  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  January  1, 1879. 


requiied  $157  in  currency  to  purchase  as  much  of  any  commodity  as  could  be 
purchased  with  $100  in  gold.  The  $714,702,995  which  was  then  in  circulation  w as 
therefore,  equivalent,  as  an  average  for  the  year,  to  only  $464,301,270  of  the 
money  which  had  constituted  the  currency  of  this  country  since  January  1 '^789 
This  IS  an  amount  per  capita  of  $13.36,  " 
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Table  I Stafemf^iit  i^hotcing  the  Amoimfa  of  Money  in  the  United  States^in 
the  Treasury  and  in  Circulation,  on  the  Dates  Specified, 

JULY  L I860. 

[Population  31,443,321;  circulation  per  capita,  $13.85.] 


JULY  1,  1861. 

[Population,  32,064,000,  circulation  per  capita,  $13.98.] 

3,600,000 


250,00(^000 

202,005,767j 


246,400,000 

202,005,767 


State-bank  notes 


3,600,0001 


JULY  1,  1862. 

[Population,  32,704,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $10.23.] 


State-bank  notes 


183,792,079 

72,865,665 

53,040,000 

"309,697,744 

25,000,000 


United  States  notes 
Demand  notes 


Add:  specie  in  circulation  on  Pacific  coast 


JULY  1, 1863. 

(Population,  33,365,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $17.84.] 

75,V65,i7i 
79,473;245 


Fractional  currenc} 
State-bank  notes. . . 
United  States  notes 
Demand  notes 


570,394,038 

25,000,000 


Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on  Pacific  coast 


JULY  1,  1864. 

[Population,  34,046,000;  circulation,  per  capita,  $19.67.] 


j'T*actional  currency 
State- baiik  notes. . . . 
Unittfd  States  notes 
2^'ational-baiik  notes 


179,157,717 

415.115,990 

:y,‘^5,2^ 

<^4;(i41,478 

25,000,(XX» 


Add:  SjKJcie  in  circulation  on  Pacific  coast 


669,641,478 


22,894,877 

179,157,717 

447,300,203 

31,235,270 

3,762,376 

32,184,213 

680,588,067 

35,946,589 

' 

Gen'I  Stock 
coined  or 
issued. 

In  Treasury. 

i 

Amount  in 
circulation. 

Specie 

State-hank  notes 

$235,000,000 

207,102,477 

j $6,695,225 

$228,304,775 
j 207,102,477 

' 

442,102.477 

6,695,225 

435,407,252 

183,792,079  . 
9(>,620,(KX) 
53,040,000  . 

23,754,335 

333,452,079 

23,754,335 
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JULY  1,1865. 

[Population,  34,748,000;  circulation,  per  capita,  $20.57.] 

FWtiooal  eurrem-y . . . . . .7.7. ... . . f 25,005,829  3,277,074  21,728,755 

Rtate-baiik  notes | 142.919.fi38  142919  638 

United  States  notes 431,066.428  52,149.686  378!916,T42 

NatumaJ-bank  notes ' 146^137.h6o. 146.137,«IW 

. I T45;i29,T55j~55;426776b:“^^ 

Add : Specie  lu  circulation  on  Pacific  coast . | j 25.000,000 

i • I !~TT;.74>2!995 

JULY  1,  1866. 

[Population,  35,4i>9,00();  circulation  per  capita,  $18.99.] 


State-bank  notes 19.99fe.  1 63  . . 

EVactional  currency .*  27,070,877^ 

Ignited  States  notes 400.780!306| 

National-bank  notes I 281,479,908; 

■ 72!»;327i^54  " 

Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on  Painfie  coast 


2.383.814 

72,t»88.001 

5,^j7,195 

80‘839.010 


J9,9iW,163 
24.687,(^3 
327.792, 3ti 
276;012,':<3 

648.488.244 

673.4^«,244 


The  first  grave  error  into  which  the  ex-secretary  fell  wa^  in 
including  in  our  popidation  the  states  in  rebellion  in  "1865.  T1k\ 
had  a currency  of  their  own  and  were  not  using  ours.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  states  was  not  to  exceed  23,000,000.  His 
.Wcond  mistake  is  “they  (the  tables)  include  everything  properly 
belonging  in  a statement  relative  to  circulation,  except  minor  coins, 
which  are  not  stated  because  it  ’s  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
the  amount  in  use.”  In  his  table  for  1891,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
he  finds  less  difficulty  in  estimating  the  minor  coins,  and  includes 
for  1891  $58,219,220  in  circulation.  We  will  now  compare  his 
statement  with  the  official  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as 
made  September  ist,  1865,  as  follows: 

United  States  notes $ 433.1  f>().o69 

Fractional  currency 26/Hl  742 

National  bank  nott?s '///,  [ 

( onipound  interest  legal-tenders 2IT.(W 

Temporary  loan  certificates !(»:.  ? ;s,T(3 

(Certificates  of  indebtedness 

Treasury  notes,  5 per  cent c> 

Treasury  notes  past  due 1,503 

State  bank  notes 78l867’575 

Last  issue  7~30’s  (legal  tender  j 830,000,000 

. _/  $1,996,6^730 

Add  to  this  specie  say 100,000,000 

$2,096,677,730 

It  will  be  noticed  that  ex-Seerrtary  Foster  exclud^'^  from  his 
tables  the  following  items  included  by  the  sccrctar)  treasury 
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in  1865:  Compound  interest  legal-tenders,  temporary  loan  cer- 

tificates, certificates  of  indebtedness  aud  treasury  notes,  amount- 
ing to  $441,802,924;  also  the  $830,000,000  of  7-30’s.  Surely  the 
secretary  of  the  treasuary  in  1865  was  better  authority  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  were  used  as  money  or  not,  than  ex- 
Secretary  Foster  twenty-six  years  later. 

In  1881,  Secretary  Windom  had  prepared  for  the  census  de- 
partment an  ofhcial  statement  on  “National  loans  of  the  United 
States  from  July  4.  1776,  to  June  30th  1880.  On  page  84  as 
quoted  from  “The  Second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1863, 
(12  statutes  710)  we  find  the  following: 

“And  said  treasiirj'  notes  may  be  made  a legal  tender  to  the  same  extent 
as  Fnite:!  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest;  or  they  may  be 
made  exchangeable,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  treasury, 
by  the  holder  thereof,  at  the  treasury  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  at  the  office 
of  any  assistant  treasurer  or  depository  designated  for  that  purpose,  for  United 
States  notes  equal  in  amount  to  the  treasury  notes  offered  for  exchange,  to-  • 
gether  witli  the  interest  accrued  and  due  thereon  at  the  date  of  interest  pay- 
ment next  preceeding  such  exchange.”  ’ 

The  comments  by  the  secretary  on  the  issues  under  authority 
of  this  act  of  March  3,  1863,  as  found  on  same  page  is  as  follows: 

“Under  this  authority  treasury  notes  were  issued  amounting  to  .^44,520,000 
redeemable  one  year  from  date,  and  81(50,480,000  redeemable  two  years  from  date. 

These  notes,  bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent  per  annum,  were  a legal  tender 
for  their  face  value,  and  are  generally  known  as  the  “one  and  two  year  notes  of 
ls(5:i,'’  according  to  the  time  for  which  they  were  to  bear  interest. 

The  authority  for  the  issue  of  “compound-interest  notes”  was  based  upon 
the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1H(53  (12  Statutes  710),  which  has  been 
already  quoted  as  authority  for  the  issue  of  “one  and  two  year  notes  of  1863” 
The  amount  issued  under  this  act  was  817,903,760.  The  act  of  .Tune  30,  1864  (13 
Statutes,  218),  authorized  the  issue  of  8200,000,000  in  treasury  notes  of  any  de- 
nomination not  less  than  810  payable  at  any  time  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  date,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  7 3-10  per  cent  payable  in  lawful 
money  at  maturity,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  semi- 
annually, these  notes  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained 
forlawful  money;  and  such  of  them  as  should  be  made  payable,  principal  and  in- 
terest, at  maturity,  to  be  a legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  Ignited  States 
notes  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest. 

On  page  86  we  find  that  all  7-30’s  issued  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  (13  Statutes,  218),  “and  such  of  them  as 
should  be  made  payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  maturity,  should 
be  a legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  United  States  notes,  for 
their  face  value,  exclusive  of  interest.”  Again  on  page  163,  we 
find  the  following: 

“The  act  of  March  3, 1863,  section  2 (12  Statutes,  710),  authorized  the  issue 
of  $400,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  w'ith  interest  at  not  exceeding  6 per  cent  per 
annum,  in  lawful  money,  payable  not  more  than  three  years  from  date,  and  to  be 
a legal  tender  for  their  face  value,  The  act  of  Juue  30,  1864  (13  Statutes,  218) 
authorized  the  issue  of  8200,000,000  treasury  notes,  of  any  denomination  not  less 
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..-.ii  810,  payable  not  more  than  three  years  from  date  or  redeemable  at  any 
time  after  three  years,  with  interest  at  not  exceeding  7 3-10  per  cent,  payable  in 
lawful  money  at  maturity,  and  made  them  a legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
United  States  notes  for  tlieir  face  value,  excluding  interest.” 

“Length  of  loan,  three  years;  redeemable  three  years  from  date;  amouni 
authorized,  8400,000,000;  amount  issued,  8266,595,440:  sold  at  par;  interest.  I'er 
cent  comj)omul,  payable  on  redemption;  outstanding  June  30,  1880,  8242, 5tH)." 

The  next  witness  we  will  call  upon  is  John  J.  Knox,  ex-comp- 
troiler  of  the  currency,  who  should  be  a good  authority.  In  a 
speech  before  the  American  Bankers’ Association,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
October  12  -13,  1887,  he  is  quoted,  pages  20- 2 1,  proceedings  of  con- 
vention: 

"About  four  years  atjer  the  war  had  coniniencecl,  in  August,  186.5,  tlie  pub- 
lic deld  amounted  to  .82,845,907,42(5;  and  included  in  this  huge  riumntain  of  in- 
debtedness, there  were  I, . 540, OOO.(XX)  of  treasury  notes  eitlier  payable  on  demand 
or. bearing  interest  of  which  more  tlian  1.500,(X)0,000  was  a legafteuder.  If  tem- 
porary loans,  payable  in  thirty  days,  and  certilicates  of  indebtedness,  payable  oim 
year  after  date,  should  i>e  included  with  treasury  notes,  the  whole  woulcl  amount 
;o  considerably  more  than  three-tifths  of  the  2,84(5,000.000  of  the  debt  of  the  conn- 

A ^ • • 


try.’ 

'i'hree-lifths  of  82,84(5,U(X).000  would  be .8  1.707  (500, (HK» 

Add  to  this  national  bank  uot^s 14t5)KX>!o(K» 

Add  solvent  state  bank  notes 5x!(XX)*0()0 

Add  specie  in  circulation ’ . * . I0o!oo0/Xi0 


t 


.8  2.01 1,(500, OX) 

I his  tor  25,000,000  in  the  Northern  states  would  leave  $80 
per  capita.  To  have  continued  the  prosperity  then  enjo)ed  the 
volume  per  capita  should  have  remained  the  same.  The  first  con- 
traction occurred  when  peace  was  declared,  and  10,000,000  more- 
people  added  who  had  to  use  our  money.  Then  it  was  over  35,- 

000.000  to  use  the  $2,000,000,000,  making  a per  capita  of  $57 a 

contraction  of  $23  per  capita — caused  by'-  an  increased  demand  with- 
out having  an  increased  supply. 

Lx  President  Harlieldpointed  this  out  very  clearly  in  a speech  in  the  house 
March  K5th.  18(5(5:  "I  admit  that  our  currency  has  been  slightiv  increased;  but! 

sir.  It  must  be  remembered  that  8600, 000, (XX)  of  rebel  currenev  collapsed  and  dis- 
apjjeared  on  the  day  when  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy  collapsed,  and 
this  lett  a vacuum  into  which  our  currency  has  since  been  tlowing." 

We  cannot  answer  the  secretary  better  than  by  quoting  liber- 
aily'-  fiom  Congressman  Davis  in  his  reply  to  ex-Secretary  Foster: 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  you  call  attention  to  “the  mistaken  opin- 
ion that  there  has  been  a severe  contraction  of  the  money  volume,”  etc.  You 
also  call  attention  to  certain  tables  in  your  report  which  purport  to  state  “the 

amount  of  nioney  in  the  United  States,  in  the  treasury  and  in  circulation  on  the 
dates  speeilied. 


purport  to  give  a reliable  official  state- 
ment of  the  matters  in  question.  If  the  tables  are  correct,  they  are  invaluable. 
I erroneous,  then  they  are  misleading  and  highly  pernicious. 

1 iKumoi  in  this  letter  give  a revi'^^  of  all  those  tables,  nor  is  it  neces>ary. 
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of  this  one  item  shows  a fatal  error  in  your  tables,  if  it  is  an  erro  > omit  it. 
The  treasury  re})oi1s  of  IW5-*6(5,  as  quoted  by  Senator  Logan,  show  more  than 
twice  as  much  currency  alioat  during  those  “so-called  Hush  times”  as  do  the 
tables  referring  to  the  same  dates  published  by  yourself.  So  great  an  error 
should  l>e  fatal  to  the  othcial  veracity  of  the  party  on  whom  it  falls. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  need  of  prolonged  dispute  over  a fact  so  easily  de- 
termined. 'I'he  contention  is  mainly  concerning  the  status  of  the  7-30  treasury 
uote,s.  If  they  did  not  circulate  as  money  the  treasury  reports  of  l8^o-6<>  should 
not  have  s*»  tabulated  them,  and  Senator  Logan  should  not  have  so  quoted  them. 
If  they  did  so  circulate,  then  the  present  secretary  should  so  tabulate  them,  and 
to  omit  them  is  to  mislead  the  {)eople  whom  it  is  his  official  duty  to  instruct.  In 
order  to  settle  so  important  a matter  which  is  now  uppermost  in  the  min^  of 
thoughtful  men,  1 call  attention  to  further  testimony.  In  the  summer  of  1876,  a 
note  from  the  late  ( Jeneral  Spinner  respecting  the  status  and  uses  of  the  7-30 
treasury  notes  api>eared  in  the  public  prints  and  has  been  much  quoted  since 
then. 

In  reply  to  a note  of  inquiry,  General  Spinner,  ex-United  States  treasurer, 
stated  as  follow's: 

Mohawk,  X.  Y.,  August  17, 1876. 

^ Sirs: — Your  letter  of  the  15th  inst,,  has  been  received.  In  answer  I have 

to  say  that  the  7-:K)  notes  were  intended,  prepared,  issued  and  used  as  money. 

A^ery  respectfully  yours, 

F.  E.  Spinner. 

I call  attention  to  the  following  table  and  remarks  from  the  Chicago  Inter- 
(Kean,  a leading  republican  paper  of  Illinois,  in  1878: 


Hut  as  examples  of  what  I deem  erroneous,  I give  in  full  your  tames  dated  July, 
I860,  and  July,  IHtWi.  These  tables  repi*esent  that  i»eri(Kl  of  “so-called  Hush  tim^ 
which  followed  the  civil  war.” 


tablp:s  as  gia^ex  nv  tiik  huesknt  seihietary 

JULY  I,  I'StM, 

jPopulation,  34,748,000;  circulation  per  capita. 


General  Stock 


Amount  in  cir 
culation. 


In  'Tieasurv 


coined  or  issued 


Fractional  currencv 


•S  21,728,755 
U2,Smi,63H 
378.01(5,742 
146,137.860 


State-bank  mites 

Unitetl  States  notes 

Xational-b-ink  notes ! 

Add:  Specie  in  circulation  onj 
the  Pacific  coasc I 


<589.702,096 

25;000,000 


JVLY  1,  \m\. 

[Population,  35,469, (KH);  cirtMilatiou  iier  capita.  .S18.91*.] 


It  appears  te  me  that  imiiortant  items  of  •‘circulation”  are  omitted  in  the 
above  tables,  amounting  to  an  error  of  more  than  a billion  dollars  in  each  table. 
Hut  not  presuming  t^set  up  my  ow:i  judgment  against  that  of  a great  depart- 
ment officer.  W'hose  sworn  duty  is  to  publish  the  truth  for  the  information  of  the 
American  iieople,  I call  attention  to  tables  of  the  same  dates,  published  at  the 
times  of  their  dates  by  the  then  iucifinbents  and  quoted  as  truthful  documents 
by  a contemporary  senator  of  the  Puited  States,  who  was  himself  conversant 
with  the  fa<rts. 

In  Senator  John  A.  Logan's  speech  of  March  17,  1874,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  I find  the  following: 

I will  give  the  foliow'ing  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  currency  in  circu 
lation  in  the  years  1865  and  1866: 

1865.  I 1866. 

Xational  bank  notes $171,32I.9a3  jXational  banknotes 8280,253,8-18 

Legal-tender  and  other  notes  698,918,800  iState  bank  notes 9,748,025 

State  bank  notes 58, (XK),000  [Legal-tender  and  other  notW  608,870,825 

Seven-thirty  notes 830,000,000  ^Seven-thirty  notes 830,000,000 

81,758,240,703  81,728,872,668 

“Since  which  time,”  says  General  Logan  in  March,  1874,  “contraction  has 
gone  on  until  the  whole  amount  of  currency  of  every  kind  now  outstanding  is 
only  8742,(^,000.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Secretary  McCullough,  according  to  General  Logan, 
classed  the  $830,000,(J00  of  7-30  notes  among  the  active  currency  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  tables  given  by  yourself  say  nothing  about 
the  7-30  treasury  notes,  which  circiilaled  as  money  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
were  so  classed  by  the  treasury  officers  and  so  used  by  the.  peojde.  'Fhe  omiseiou 


The  7-:i»)  thi*ec-year  note^.  whose  circulation  as  currency  is  most  scouted, 
were  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  September,  1865,  to  the  amount  of  8830, (XX), 000, 
evgrv  dollar  of  which  was  legal  tender  for  its  fai^e  value  under  the  terms  of  the 
)ft^‘to  the  same  extent  as  United  States  notas.” 

Secretary  Fessenden's  report  of  December  6,  1864,  says  he  caused  to  be  paid 
out  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Held  over  820,000,000  of  these  7-30  notes  at  one  time. 

“Ami."  says  the  rejiort,  “the  secretary  has  great  satisfaction  in  stating  his 
belief  that  the  disi)osaI  thus  made  was  not  only  a relief  to  the  treasury,  but 
proved  a Ixmelit  to  the  recipients,  in  affording  them  a safe  and  valuable  ihvest- 
ment  and  an  easy  mode  of  transmitting  funds  to  their  families.” 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  of  Xew  York  July  25,  18*5*5,  in  a debate  in  the  House,  said: 
AVe  have  now'  in  circnlation  about  81, (XX), 000, 000  of  paper  currency  exciu- 
Biv©  of  the  88(X).000,(XM)  of  7-30’s  w'hich  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  a circulating 
medium  to  a great  extent. 

Mr.  Morrill  of  Maine  stated  in  a speech  in  the  house,  March  16, 1866: 

That  the  lianks  hold  itnmen.se  sums  of  interest-ltearing  notes  during  the 


State-bank  notes : 

1 9.99*5.  n;;i  . . . 

19,986, 16;i 

Fractional  currency 

27,070,877 

*2,:j8;i,8U 

24,(587.06:1 

lTnite<l  States  notes 

4Ut, 780.30*5  ! 

72.988.001 

:127, 7921305 

Xational-baiik  notes 

2H1,479,9*,)S  1 

5,467,195 

267;012;713 

Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on 

729.327.2.j4  ‘ 

80.839,010  j 

648,488,244 

the  Pacific  coast 

j 

25,000,(X)0 

1 

i 

673,488.244 

Y EAR. 

Currency. 

Population. 

Per  cap. 

I860 

1866 

1867  

1868  

1869 

^1,651, 282, :173 
1,80:1,702,726 
1,330,414,(567 
817.15)9,773 
750  025  989 

34,819,581 
:15,537,148 
36,269,502 
37,016,949 
:J7  779  800 

$47  42 
50  76 
36  68 
22  08 
19  85 

1870  

1871  

1872 

740,0:19,179 
734,244,774 
7:115  :i40912 

:18;588,371 
;19, 750,073 
iO  9.58  607 

19  19 
18  47 
17  97 

1873 

733J291  749 

42  246  110 

17  48 

1H74... 

1875.. 

779,(yr;l,589 
778  1 76  250 

43,550,756 
44  89(5  705 

17  89 
17  33 

1876  

1877  

7:15, :i58, 8:12 
69(),4i;i,:i94 

46,284,344 
47,714  829 

15  89 
14  60 
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maturity  of  interest,  ami  were  disposed  to  flood  the  country  with  them  after  in- 
terest had  been  realized. 

Hon.  W.  Loughridge  of  Iowa.  April  1H74,  in  the  house  said:  . 

During  the  war  the  volume  of  currency  was  largely  increased  from  time  to 
time,  until  at  its  close  the  amount  in  circulation,  including  the  7-30’s  and  all  the 
different  Lssues  which  served  the  use  of  currency,  was  about  $1,700,000,000,  and 
this  amount  had  been  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  confined  to  the  states  not  in  re- 
bellion. 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelly,  a republican  member  of  congress  from  Philadelphia, 
in  the  house  of  representalives,  February  10, 1879: 

The  $143,000,000  compound  interest  notes  were  outstanding  (December, 
!8(>5)  and  were  legal  tenders  for  their  face  value;  and  if  the  $830,000,000  of  7-30 
treasury  notes  were  not  so,  the  i>eople  who  accepted  them,  and  used  them  as 
such,  vvere  deluded  by  the  phraseology  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued.- 

President  U.  S.  Grant's  message  of  December  2.  1873.  indorses  the  fatd  of 
contraction  up  to  that  time  as  follows: 

During  the  last  four  years  the  currency  has  been  contracted  directly  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  3 per  cent  certificates,  compound  interest  notes,  and  7-30  bonds 
outstanding  on  the  4th  of  March.  1869  (all  of  which  took  theplaceof  legal  tenders 
in  bank  reserves),  to  the  extent  of  $63.000, (XX).  ^ 

Here  is  a letter  from  a president  of  a national  bank  and  a member  of  the 
Fortv-tlurd  Gongress: 

FIRST  NATIONAL  RANK. 

New  Jersey,  August  12,  1878. 

Ill  compliance  with  your  request  of  tlie  sth  inst..  that  I should  define  the, 
relative  position  of  the  7-3(1  treasury  notes  to  the  general  volume  of  currency  in 
I8»>T),  I have  to  say  that  I was  then  daily  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  paying  out 
the  same  in  the  conduct  of  iny  ordinary  business  the  same  as  greenbacks,  and  I 
esteemed  their  peculiar  characteristics  (being  condusive  of  elasticity)  as  not  only 
forming  a currency,  but  a currency  of  special  merit. 

Amos  ri.AHK. 

Testimoney  like  this  may  be  produced  from  the  ofiicial  documents  of  the 
government  and  "other  reliable  sources  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  yet.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, you  entirely  ignore  that  important  portion  of  the  currency  in  your  tables, 
besides  other  forms  of  currency  mentioned  by  President  Grant; 

On  page  111  of  your  report  is  found  the  following: 
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Year. 


I Amuuac 
I money  in 


of 


$442,102,477 

452,005,767 
358,452.079 
674.867.283 
705,588,067 
770,129,755 
7:4,327,254 
728,200,612 
716,553,578 
715,351, no 
722,868,461 


1861 
1862 

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

18T3 

1874  

1875  

1876  

3877...;:. 

1878  

1879  

1880.- 

I8S1 

1882 

1883 

1H84 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888 
im 

189(; 

1891 


741.812,174 
762.721,565 
774,415,610 
806,024,781 
798.273,509 
790,683,284 
763,0.53,847 
791,253,576 
l.«  51, .521,541 
1,205.920.197 
1.406..54 1,823 
1,480,531,719 
1643,!89,816 
1,705.4.54,189 
1,817.658,336 
1,808,559,694 
1,1<K),442,672 
2,062,9.55,949 
2.075,3.50.711 
2,144.226.159 
2,195,224,075 


Amount  of 
e money  in 
circolation. 

Population . 

1 Money 
per 

1 capira. 

$435.4(»7,252 

31,443,321 

$14  0 5~ 

418,405,767 

82,064,  00 

14  09 

334,697,744 

32,704,000 

10  96 

595,394,038 

33,365,<i00 

20  23 

669,641.478 

34,'  46,(»00 

20  72 

714,702,995 

34,748,000 

22  16 

673,488.244 

35.469, 

21  27 

661,992  0)9 

36,211,00.1 

20  11 

680,103.661 

36,973,000 

19  38 

664,452.891 

37,756,000 

18  95 

1 675,212,794 

38,588,371 

18  73 

! 715,889,005 

39,555,000 

18  75 

1 7:38,309,549 

40,596,000 

18  70 

1 751,881,809 

41,677.000 

18  58 

1 776.f«3,03l 

42,796,000 

18  83 

1 754,101,947 

43,951,0  0 

18  16 

727,600,388 

45,137.<‘00 

17  52 

722,314,883 

46,3  3,000 

16  46 

729,132,634 

47.598,000 

16  62 

818,631,793 

48,86S,(XJ0 

21  52 

1 973,382,228 

50,155.783 

24  04 

' 1,114,238,119 

51,316,000 

27  41 

> 1,174,290,419 

52,495,000 

28  20 

1,2;30,.305  606 

53,693,(00 

30  6(1 

1,248,925,969 

54,911,1 00 

31  06 

i 1,292.568,615 

56,148,000 

32  37 

1 1,252,700.525 

57,404.(XK) 

31  .':0 

; 1,317,5:39,143 

58  680,000 

32  39 

, 1,372.170,870 

59,974,000 

34  39 

1,380:^61.649 

61,289.(03 

33  36 

1 1,429,251.270  | 

62,622.250 

34  24 

: 1,407,440,707 

63,i/75,03U 

34  31 

_ 1 

CUrcalat- 
tion  per 
capita. 


$13  85 
13  98 
10  23 

17  84 

19  67 

20  57 

18  99 
18  28 
18  39 
17  60 

17  50 

18  10 
18  19 
18  04 

18  13 
17  16 
16  12 
15  58 

15  32 

16  75 

19  41 

21  71 

22  37 
22  91 
22  65 
2;{  02 

21  K5 

22  45 
22  82 

22  58 
22  82 

23  41 


A uc  uiiicicucc  ueivveen  me  amount  ot  money  in  the  country  and 
the  amount  iii  circulatiyii  represents  the  money  in  the  treasury.  ^ 

Seeretlrv^  compare  hi.s  tables  with  tlie  tables  ot 

. ecretar>  McC  ullough,  and  with  the  recapitulation  of  18(>5  to  187fi.  in  the 

tables  in  hand,  I call  attention  to  the  follow- 
the  subject  by  the  late  Senator  piumb.  In  April.  1888  Senator 
1 luml>,  of  Kansas,  discussed  this  contraction  subject  as  follow's:  ’ 

al  bank  *^y  i«eans  of  the  retirement  of  nation- 

1 circulation,  has  b^ii  going  on  tor  more  than  ten  years,  and  all  the  com- 

IS  that  It  has  considered  some  bill,  but  it  is  not  completed. 
If  the  committee  will  not  complete  some  measure,  the  senate  must  If  the  Seii- 

fiLY'"  " then  tlie  country  irg^g  mmii 

breakei's  of  imancial  disturbance.  As  a senator  savs  in  my  hearinir  *‘it  is  there 
now.  I think  it  is  there  now.  are  dealing  with  a qiieJtioii  wS  Ls  more 
to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  wdiich  is  of  more  coii- 
irrii  to  them  than  any  other  thing  that  is  pending  in  eitlier  house  of  coiisrress 
f pending— tiie  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  countrv 
the  diliereiice  between  debt  and  bankruptcy  on  the  oiie 
Iiaml,  and  freedom  ^rom  debt  5vith  prosperity,  on  the  other  It  is  estimated  that 
th^e  are  in  circulation,  locked  up  in  thi 

!he  I’nde?  *^^ods  of  currency  of 

1 ntdtes.  gold  and  silver,  the  overplus  of  gold  and  silver  certificjite'^ 

OhO  am:;)  of 1 told,  and  there  are  more  than  .StiO  ^ 

0M,0()0.(Hk)  of  pioperty  which  must  liiially  be  measured  by  this  volume  of  curreii- 

fo'.-l  1 during  the  last  year  more  thin  5 per  cent  in  aS  i 

‘I  '^y of  abrasion  and  lo.ss.  Xo  man  can  tell  the 

NoiniiialiyitisS346,000,000and  a fraction 
hat  that  tolume  has  been  subject  to  all  accidents  which  have  occurred  during 
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the  ijast  tvvc;nty-five  years,  whereby  money  has  been  consumed,  woru  «»nt.  lost, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  amount  is  really  over  $>300, 000, (XK)  to-day. 

But  saving  nothing  about  that,  the  retirement  of  the  national  bunking 
circulation  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  o per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  currency  outstanding.  There  has  been  during  that  period  a phe- 
nomenal depreciation  of  the  prices  of  property.  There  has  been  the  greatest  de- 
preciation of  the  price  of  agricultural  products  the  country  has  ever  known. 

^ ^ Up 

The  contraction  of  the  currency  by  5 per  cent  of  its  volume  means  the  de- 
preciation of  the  property  of  the  country  three  billion  of  dollars.  Debts  have 
not  only  increased,  but  the  means  to  p^  them  have  diminished  in  proportion  as 
the  currency  has  been  contracted.  Events  based  upon  non-legislation  have 
proved  of  advantage  to  lenders,  but  disastrous  to  borrowers. 

* * * ^ ^ ^ ^ iif  7^ 

The  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Saulsbury)  the  other  day  spoke  with  great 
feeling  about  the  mortgaging  of  farms  in  this  country.  So  far  as  that  complaint 
relates  to  a general  condition,  to  the  lack  and  to  the  short-comings  of  legislation, 
it  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  diminished  volume  of  currency  than  to  any  other 
one  thing. 

In  June,  181K),  Senator  riumb  continued  the  discussion  of  this  subject  as 
follows: 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  much  money  is  available  for  actual  use  among 
the  people.  From  the  total  of  $l,5hO,000,(XX),  arrived  at  as  above,  must  be  de- 
ducted an  average  of  $260,000,000  which  the  treasury  always  keeps  on  hand,  ami 
about  which  something  has  heretofore  been  said  in  the  debate  on  this  bill,  and 
that  leaves  as  the  maximum  which  can  by  any  possibility  l>e  used  .51,30O,0(X),0UJ. 
'Fhere  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  deducted  from  this  $l50,0ut),000  error  in  estimate 
of  gold  in  the  country,  which  would  reduce  the  money  outside  the  treasury  to 
SI. 150,000, 000.  From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  the  $(K)O.UOO,OUO  kept  as  reserve,  as 
before  computed,  leaving  a balance  of  $550,000,000  which  it  available  for  delivery 
or  use  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  all  the  people,  or  a trille  over  $8  per 
capita.  But  the  force  of  my  argument  is  not  materially  weakened  bv  concedfiig 
the  gold  coin  to  be  as  estimated  by  the  treasury  department,  which  would  leave 
in  actual  circulation  $700,000,000.  In  order  to  make  up  this  amount  all  doubt 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  treasury  and  against  the  people,  botli  the  doubt 
as  to  the  amount  of  lost  and  destroyed  notes  and  that  as  to  the  gold  suj>}>ly.  If 
I were  deciding  this  case  upon  what  I consider  the  best  evidence,  1 would  be 
bound  to  say  that  1 believed  the  money  in  actual  circulation  did  not  much,  if  at 
all,  exceed  $500,000,000.  Upon  this  narrow  foundation  has  been  built  the  enor- 
mous structure  of  credit  of  which  I have  spoken.  It  is  the  greatest  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  built,  because  it  was  built  by  the  best  people  that  ever  built  any- 
thing. Over  twenty  thousand  millions  of  debts,  the  enormous  and  widely  ex- 
tended business  of  sixty-flve  millions  of  people,  all  rest  upon  and  must  be  seVved 
by  a volume  of  currency  which  must  seem  to  tlie  most  veteran  linaiicier  as  abso- 
lutely and  dangerously  small. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Secretary,  an  array  of  testimony  like  this,  coming 
from  high  officers  of  the  government  as"  most  of  it  does,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
brushe<l  aside  with  a single  sentence  as  an  "errimeous  idea." 

The  people  look  to  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  their  government  for  the 
truth,  and  when  deceived  and  misled  it  is  a misfortune  of  no  common  imnor- 
tance.  It  loosens  the  very  foundations  on  which  rests  that  devotetl  patriot^ui 
which  has  sustained  and  still  sustains  our  free  institutions.  I ask,  Mr.  Secretary 
y<mr  earnest  attention  to  this  important  view  of  the  matter.  If  you  are  riglR 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  wrong,  the  country  should  know  it.  .\nd  if  we  arc^  l ight 
and  you  are  wrong,  it  W equally  important  aud  just  tliat  the  country  shoujd 
know  the  truth. 

Mr.  ^*retary,  I beg,  before  clesing,  to  empliasize  another  phase  of  this 
8ul»joet  not  uwutioLMid  by  voh.  Lu  your  eoluiun  he.idoi  “amount  in  circulation," 
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I see  no  deductions  are  made  for  Imnk  reserves  required  by  Jaw  Such  le^al  re 
server  are  as  ahsolutelv  out  of  circulation  as  if  locLd  up  in  the  treasury  o7un- 
f mines.  \ on  make  no  deductions  for  lost  or  destroyed  bills  during 

thirt>  years  of  wear  and  tear  ot  the  greenbacks,  or  tHirteeu  ve-ars  of  wear  and 

for  the  wasting  Und  Joss 
some  of  them  very  large  items  whieh 
^atioii^  “in  ®''orlooKed  in  a correct  estimate  of  ^le  amount  of  money  i’n  circu- 

this  suliiect  ht'’  <2  commend  to  your  special  notice  the  discussion  of 

tnis  subject  by  the  late  Senator  I him b,  in  June.  I Hik).  already  quoted  When 

thftse  very  jiroper  and  necessary  dedudions  are  made,  Mr.  Secretary  it  will  ulaiii- 
latest  ‘‘irciilation  is  much  smaller  than%ur 

/.  f t|iouglitfiil  peojile  ascribe  tlie  lueseiil  mortgaged  condition  of  tlie 

< ountry  and  the  low  prices  of  labor  aud  its  products  to  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  during  tlie  past  twenty-five  years;  and  ttiey  seem  to  snstaintheironiii- 

conditions  in  other  countries  arising  from  that  cause. 
^ ow,  if  tliere  iias  been  no  contraction  of  tlie  curreiicv,  then  our  peonle  must  look 
for  some  otlier  cause  for  the  public  suirerings.  It'is  tiardly  probable  that  the 

Y'i'  lY**  tlK‘  true  cau.se  is  discovered  and  removed 

Jt  jour  rejiortaiid  tables  are  correct,  then  vou  are  a imhlic  benefactor  But  if 

rkri?t  and  the  higli  authorities  T have  quoted  are 

such  as  >»"  '■eaponaU.ilities  an, 

Wa.shiugton,  D.r.  Joiix  Davis,  M.  C. 

To  the  Her.rehn-y  of  the  Treas-iiry  of  the  United  Htatejc 

Vuirusl'aiYiLi' -'if.  a "letter”  from  vou,  dated  “Washington,  D.  C.. 

August  18.12,  111  lepjj  to  questions  asked  j'ou  by  Hon.  John  B.  Alien.  United 

renoft  nf ‘ ‘ respecting  my  discussions  of  your  official 

report  of  1891,  m my  former  open  Jetter  to  vou 

In  your  report  for  1891,  page  2\  you  say: 

i<ioo  nioiiey  market  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 

ISW  wa.s  relieve(l  bv  the  prompt  and  effective  ineasures  of  my  pre.dece.ssor  and 
'^'^^bbcared  without  producing  the  grave  consequences  which  were  fear- 
ed by  the  public;  but  its  existence  and  the  wide-spre;«l  apprehension  which  it 
f,.  ^ revival  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  volume  of  money  in  cir- 

< Illation  was  not  only  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  but  was  very  much 
le^  per  capita  than  during  the  so-called  Hush  times  which  followtd  t^^^^ 

im.  atteuti.m  to  “the  mistaken  opin- 

ion that  there  has  lieen  a severe  contraction  of  the  money  volume."  etc 

of  the  ruT- 

results.  Hut  the  tirst  ami  main  question  is  as  to  the  status 
or  the  treasury  notes  w'hich  playe<I  so  important  a part  as  currency  and  as 
reaves  HI  hanks,  setting  free  other  luimmcy.  until  they  were  retired  bv^fumliug 
?'''^'f*^'‘riiig,  rcgistored  hoiids.  ^'ou  deny  tliat  they  circulated  as  currency' 

as  such  in  your  tables.  Yet  you  admit  that  S44,(KXi.- 
sv.r.iiM  ^ denomination  of  S.>0.  moy  have  circulated  as -currency 
Jol  iu  *t^tement  of  this  admis- 

i’essenden  says  that  he  cau.sed  .?20.000,000  of  the  7-30  notes  to  be 
paid  out  to  tlie  soldiers  in  the.  field  at  one  time.  You  think  this  cuts  no  figure 

them,  and  receivwl  them  with  alac-ritv.^  It 
nay  lairiv  he  suppo.iod  that  the  soldioi-s'  famib'e.s  at  home  also  ‘‘desired  to  receive 

:"?*]}■  ^ merchant  at  home  and  others  ’TfVYeiTed  tiieui  with  alacri- 

ty it'rlamily  supplies  and  in  the  general  course  of  biuinws.  The  fact  is.  Mr 
. eorei, ary,  yom-  di>ctnne  that  the  seven-thirtv  notes  did  not  circulate  us  currency 
because,  as  you  claim,  they  were  noi  a legal  tendei-,  will  not  hold  good.  Tbo 
«anie  (loctrinu  would  xs  good  against  ail  the  hu«k  oiUTOMoy  of  tUo  country 
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both  State  and  national,  because  none  of  it  is  or  has  been  a legal  tender  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  To  imitate  your  own  statement,  “paymasters  cannot  in  anv 
true  sense, ‘pay  out*  these  notes  to  creditors.”  Hence,  according  to  that  logic, 
bank  notes  have  never  circulated  in  this  country  as  currency.  You  count  in 
your  tables  “State  bank  notes”  and  “national  bank  notes”  as  active  circulating 
currency.  Neither  of  them  are  legal  tender  on  private  debts,  yet  you  reject  the 
seven-thirty  notes  for  the  alleged  reason  that  they  were  not  a legal  tender;  and. 
apparently,  you  claim  that  they  did  not  circulate,  though  they  were  “readily 
taken  in  payments!”  AVhat  an  idea  to  come  from  a great  public  olHcer!  Curren- 
cy cannot  circulate  even  if  men  accept  it  readily  in  payments!  Your  position  is. 
that  no  one  can  in  any  true  sense,  “pay  out”  such  notes!  “Tell  it  not  in  Gathi 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon!”  It  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  such 
notes  cannot  2)revehfed  from  entering  into  circulation. 

As  to  Secretary  iHcCullough*s  reports,  1 followed  General  Logan's  state- 
ments and  tables,  taken  from  McCullough’s  reports  and  from  other  odicial  docu- 
ments. I preferred  this  to  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  tabulation  myself. 

Hut  I am  charged  with  “disarranging”  general  Logan's  tables,  and  that  he 
separated  the  seven-thirties  in  his  tables  from  the  rest  of  the  notes.  1 shortened 
hi.s  tables  a single  line  to  save  repetition,  but  did  not  change  his  statements  or 
results.  I followed  his  general  formula  exactly,  cutting  off  one  single  redun- 
dancy. 

I consider  General  Logan  a very  high  authority  on  the  republican  side,  and 
will  now' reproduce  his  tables  of  18f>5  and  1860,  with  his  arguments  before  and 
after  them,  and  his  table  of  1873,  constructed  by  him  from  the  oflicial  reports 
cited  by  him. 

On  page  131,  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Itecord  of  1874,  General  Logan 

says: 

“Hut  there  is  one  very  material  fact  in  this  comieetion  wiiich  senators  aj»- 
pear  to  have  entirely  overlooked.  They  seem  to  forget  that,  while  our  issues 
were  largest  in  amount,  they  had  no  circulation  worth  mentioning  in  the  South, 
hut  were  conHiied  to  the  North  and  AVest;  but  since  that  day  11,000,000  peojiie 
liave  been  added  to  the  number  to  be  supplied,  and  an  area  equal  to  an  empire  in 
extent.  In  comparing  our  condition  and  wants  before  the  war  with  our  condi- 
tion and  wants  now,  they  forget  that  4,000,000  slaves  have  been  made  free  and 
are  now  learning  the  lessons  of  self-support  and  business  life.  These,  sir,  are  no 
small  items  in  the  account.  And  those  who  lalk  so  tli]ipantly  in  regard  to  sena 
tors  who  are  guided  by  facts  w'ould  do  well  to  consider  them.  And  when  they 
denounce  our  currency  in  such  unmeasured  terms,  they  would  do  w'ell  to  remem- 
ber that  it  has  stood  successfully  a test  that  no  other  jiaper  currency  has  ever  un- 
dergone, with  the  whole  amount  nearly  double  w'hat  it  is  at  present,  conihied 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Northern  states;  and  w^hile  an  unprecedented  internal 
w'ar  w as  raging  the  gold  brokers  of  New  York  w ere  plying  all  their  arts  again.st 
it.  AVhen  the  w^ar  closed  and  the  wall  of  se])aration  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
wants  of  a nation,  increased  in  numbers  nearly  one-third,  and  an  area  nearly  one 
half,  doubled  in  activity  and  operators,  all  to  be  supplied  with  a medium  of  ex- 
change, just  then  we  commence  a reduction  in  the  volume  of  our  currency;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1865  and  1866,  and 
the  amount  in  circulation  now',  it  is  no  w'ondcr  that  the  people  look  upon  this 
attempt  at  still  further  contraction  as  something  alarming.  And  in  order  to 
show  the  condition  the  country  must  be  reduced  to  if  the  currency  be  not  in 
creased  but  contracted,  I will  give  the  following  tables,  showing  the  amount  of 
cxirrency  in  circulation  in  the  years  1865  and  1866: 

1865. 

National  iKink  notes  outstanding 

Ijegal  tender  ami  other  notes 

State  bank  notes  (estimated) 58,00»‘,t)W/ 

Total 5023.240.70:: 

.Seven-thirties  of  1864  and  Ki  ,000,000 

Total 240,70:1 
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1S68. 

?Na>ional  banK  notes 

Slate  bank  notes 

tender  and  other  notes 


5280,253,618 

9,748,025 

608,870,8*^ 


Total 

.Seven-Thirties 


5898,872.668 

830,000,000 


1 ’ 
! 


■\ 


. I 


V 


Total 51,728,872,668 

Since  which  time  contraction  has  gone  on  until  the  whole  amount  of  cur- 
rency of  every  kind  now  outstanding  is  only  :g742, 000,000.  Add  the  -$25,000,000  of 
r eserves  since  issued,  making  $767,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1873. 


National  bank  notes 5339,081,709 

St  tte  imnk  notes 1,888,8^ 

Legal  tender  and  other  notes 401,527,267 


Total T41, 797,919 

Seven-thirties  outstanding 2T4,10J 


Total 5742,072,019 

Add  reserve  issued : 25,000,000 

Total 5767,072,019 

Amonnt  of  currency  in  1865  5928,24i*,70:» 

AmoQutof  corrancy  in  1873 767,t 72.919 


Total 5181,778,784 

A lid  t he  seven  - 1 b i rties 829,725,00^  r 


Total  contraction.  51,018,167,784 


If  we  estimate  the  population  of  the  portion  of  the  United  States  using 
this  currency  in  1865  at  30,000,000,  it  gives  a per  capita  of  nearly  $58,  including 
the  7-30  bonds. 

Senators  will  admit  this  w'as  a contraction  if  we  include  the  7-30  bonds  in 
the  circulation.  Hut  let  us  exclude  them,  and  w'e  still  tind  the  contraction  has 
been  8180,448,000  since  that  time.  Yet  some  on  this  senate  floor  tell  me  that  w'e 
have  had  no  such  thing,  and  they  try  to  make  me  believe  it.  Perhaps  some  sena- 
tors will  dispute  these  figures.  If  any  one  disputes  themirefer  him  toabookw'rit- 
ten  by  a secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  currency,  and  put  forth  by  him  as  such 
secretary  (pages  94  and  96).  I also  refer  him  to  the  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  commencing  at  page  2.  where  the  amount  of  currency  for  the  various 
years  is  given.  I have  taken  the  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  and  the 
tinanee  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  made  this  statement  from 
thepi,  and  know  that  it  show’s  correctly  the  amount  of  contraction  w’hich  has 
taken  place  in  the  currency  of  the  country  since  1866.  And  by  whom  was  the 
larger  amount  used?  It  was  in  circulation  in  the  Northern  states  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  the  people  of  the  South,  for  but  little  of  this  money  went  into  circula- 
tion in  that  section  until  after  1866,  and  after  this  contraction  began. 

On  the  same  page  (131)  of  the  Appendex  to  the  Congressional  Record^  1874, 
General  Logan  says: 

There  is  another  great  fact  connected  Avith-this  question  which  appears  to 
be  forgotten  in  this  debate:  that  near  the  close  of  the  w’ar,  and  for  a year  or  two 
after  it,  when  our  currency  was  much  more  abundant  in  proportion  to  those 
using  it.  and  before  the  South  was  fully  open  to  its  use,  the  system  of  cash  pay- 
ments became  almost  universal  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  in 
most  business  transactions  everywhere.  Hut  the  increased  demand  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  South,  and  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  contraction,  adopt- 
ed by  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  forced  the  people  to  expand  the  credit 
policy  in  a corresponding  ratio,  or  to  curtail  all  the  works  of  improvement  and 
manufacturing  \vhich  had  been  undertaken  during  this  period.  It  w'as,  there- 
fore the  contraction  and  increased  want  of  currency,  and  not  a superabundance, 
which  produced  the  necessity  for  running  in  debt,  of  which  there  is  so  ranch 
said  on  this  floor,  AVhy,  sir,  the  people  were  never  freer  from  debt  in  proportion 
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to  the  business  done  than  in  I8O0,  at  the  elose  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  McCuJlough 
began  his  system  of  contraction,  and  at  tlie  very  time  eleven  millions  more  peo- 
ple were  to  be  supplied.  » . , . 1 

Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  activity  and  energy  which  the  adequate 
supply  of  money  had  put  into  operation,  and  which  was  giving  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  the  country,  would  sudv'enly  dwarf  itself  to  suit  financial  notions 
without  a severe  struggle  V The  inevitable  result  was  an  expedient  to  meet  the 
consequent  want,  and  credit  was  expanded.  At  the  very  moment,  above  all 
others,  wdien  adequate  supply  was  needed,  the  opposite  course  was  adopted;  and 
right  here  lies  the  true  cause  of  the  late  paiih*,  which  resulted  from  a money 
famine,  and  not  from  an  excessive  supply. 

On  page  133  of  the  same  document,  (leneral  Logan  says: 

Sir,  turn  this  matter  as  we  will,  and  look  at  it  from  any  side  whatever,  and 
it  does  present  the  ajipearance  of  being  a stupendous  scheme  of  the  money  hold- 
ers to  seize  this  opportunity  of  placing  under  their  control  the  vast  industries  of 
the  nation.  Therefore  1 warn  senators  against  pushing  too  far  the  great  conflict 
now  going  on  between  capital  'and  labor.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  legislate  exclu- 
sively for  either,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  try  and  harmonize  the  interests  of  the 
two.  (’apital  rests  upon  labor;  but  when  it  attempts  to  press  too  heavily  unon 
that  which  SiipportxS  it  in  a free  republic,  the  slumbering  volcano,  whose  mutter- 
ings  are  beginning  already  to  be  heard,  will  burst  forth  with  a fury  that  no  leg- 
islation will  quell.  Both  should  be  equally  fostered  and  both  equally  protected, 

Mr.  Secretarv,  you  sav  you  are  unable  to  account  for  the  strange  state- 
ment attributed  to“UenerarSpinner,  that  ‘The  7-30  notes  were  intended,  prepare<l, 
issued  and  used  as  money." 

With  all  due  deference,  Mr.  Secretary,  I would  suggest  that  you  read  the 
laws  authorizing  their  issue.  T^t  us  take  as  an  example  the  law  of  June  30, 18C4. 
Section  '2  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  madeti.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
may  issue  on  the.  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount  of 
bonds  authorized  by  the  preceeding  section,  and  as  part  of  said  loan,  not  exceed- 
ing $200,000,000  in  treasury  notes  of  any  denomination  not  less  than  $10,  payable 
at  any  time  not  exceeding  three  years  from  date,  or,  if  thought  more  expedient, 
redeemable  at  any  time  after  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  7.3  per  cent  payable  in  lawful  money  at  maturity,  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  secretary  semi-annually.  And  the  said  treasury  not^  may  be 
disposed  of  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, for  lawful  money;  and  such  of  them  as  shall  be  made  payable,  principle 
and  interest  at  maturity,  shall  be  a legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  Unite<l 
.States  notes  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  ?ind  may  be  paid  to  any 
(treditor  of  the  Ignited  States  at  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  or  to  any 
creditor  willing  to  receive  them  at  par,  iiicludiiig  interest;  and  any  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  l>e  made  convertible  at  the  discretion 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  into  any  bonds  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
act.  And  the  secretary  of  the*  treasury  may  retieeni  and  cause  to  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed  any  treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  issued  under 
authority  of  previous  acts  of  coiigrcsa.  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  an  equal 
amount  of  treasury  notes  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  or  of  other  United 
notes:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  bonds  and  treasury  notes  author- 
ized by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000  in 
addition  to  tlie  amounts  heretofore  issued;  nor  shall  the  total  amounts  of 
IHiited  States  notes,  issued  or  to  he  issued,  ever  cxceeil  $400,000,^00  and 
such  additional  sum  not  exceeding  $r)0,0tX),0fX)  as  may  be  temporarily  required 
for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loans;  iior  .shall  any  treasury  note  bearing  in- 
tere.st  issued  uiwier  this  act  bo  a legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemption  of  any 
notes  issued  by  any  bank,  baiikiug  assooiatioa  or  hanker,  caloulated  or  intended 
to  circulate  as  money. 
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In  “Treasury  Department  Document,  Xo.  949,  Loans  and  Currency.”  IHSfi, 
page  201, 1 find  the  following: 

Sec.  3590,  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  a<*ts  **f 
March  3, 1863,  chapter  73  and  June  30,  1864,  chapter  172,  shaH‘l)e  legal  ten<ier  to 
the  same  extent  as  United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest. 

Then  follows  the  usual  provision  that  the  said  notes  shall  not  lie  used  to 
redeem  bank  circulation. 

This  fixes  the  status  of  1200,000,000  of  tho  7-30's  as  .stated  by  Ceneral  Sjiin- 
ner,  that  they  were  “intended,  prepared,  issued  and  usetl  as  money.” 

The  act  of  March  3, 1865,  authorized  $6(0,00u,000  additionar7-30's,  precisely 
like  the  above,  except  as  to  the  legal-tender  quality,  and  on  these  two  acts  wer5i 
issued  $829,992,500.  (See  messages  and  documents,  abridgment  1873-1874.  page 

There  is  no  use  quibbling,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  to  wliat  parts  of  the  jvublic 
debt  have  been  used  as  currency.  Ail  forms  of  paper  obligations  is.sued  hv  the 
government  are  set  down  by  the  treasury  officers  as  “public  debt."  Part  of  them 
are  susceptible  of  transfer  from  hand  to  hand,  and  are,  hence,  used  as  currency  or 
money.  That  which  cannot  be  so  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ui  the  common 
transactions  of  business  cannot  be  fairly  classed  as  currency  or  money.  Bv  this 
true  test  the  subject  is  rendered  exceedingly  simple.  All  forms  of  certilicatas. 
with  or  without  interest,  all  United  States  notes,  and  all  forms  of  treasury  notes, 
with  or  without  interest,  are  and  W'ere  uniformly  used  as  money.  The  coupon 
bonds,  usually  known  as  treasury  notes,  like  the  old  7-30's,  were  a very  valuable 
currency.  They  circulated  as  money,  and  they*  took  the  place  of  legalteiidei-s  in 
the  bank  reserves,  as  described  by  President  Grant  in  his  message  of  December 
I,  1873,  thus  setting  free  the  leral  tenders. 

I remember  well,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  7-30  notes  were  used  as  currenc} 
among  the  merchants  and  farmers  of  Central  Illinois,  and  men  of  ot  her  stn.tes. 
told  me  that  they  were  so  used  in  their  sections.  I now  meet  men  here  in  Kan- 
sas almost  daily,  w'ho  distinctly  remember  and  state  the  facts  as  1 do. 

In  order  to  refresh  your  own  memory  on  this  subject,  I respeetfuliy  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  letter,  handed  me  by  Mr.  Dunning,  of  Washing- 
ton, D,  C.,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  writer,  Mr.  II.  F.  Barnes,  is  a gentle 
man  of  undoubted  veracity,  standing  high  in  the  community  w'here  he  resides: 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  August  31,  TS92. 

Mr,  N,  A,  IhmninQ,  'Washington,  I),  C, : 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  29th  at  hand  and  inquiry  noted.  We  had  no  affi- 
davit regarding  the  sale  of  land  by  Charles  Foster,  but  no  doubt  could  jvrocure 
one.  The  fads  as  we  printed  them  are  that  G.  L.  Donnells,  01  Gibsonhurg.  San- 
dusky county,  Ohio,  a veteran  soldier,  on  his  return  from  the  army,  liad  in  his 
possession,  as  the  pay  he  received  for  his  services  in  the  army.  7-:^)  notes;  that 
with  these  notes  he  purchase^l  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Foster  the  farm  on  wiiich 
he  now  resides,  making  the  (irst  payment  in  the  7-30  notes  in  his  possession;  that 
Mr.  Foster  received  these  notes  and  gave  him  a deed  for  the  land. 

A-awoni  statement  of  this  fact  can  now  be  furnished  if  necessary.  Mr, 
Donnells  is  a respectable  well-to-do  farmer,  whose  word  is  as  good  as  liis  bond, 
and  Mr.  Foster  cannot  deny  the  statement  here  made. 

Amours  respectfully,  ' 

II.  F.  BARNRS.f^i 

I now  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Setrretary,  to  the  testimony  of  the  leading 
republican  daily  of  thestate  of  Kansas,  a journal  which  has  bravely  espoused  your 
cause,  and  is  just  now  giving  me  “Hail  Columbia”  in  this  present  discussion.  If 
Fean  prove  my  case  by  one  of  your  most  obtrusive  and  upr(»arious  witnesses,  it 
s^ms  to  me  that  I have  established  my  point.  The  Topeka  Capital  recently 
dipeussed,  classified  and  arranged  the  circulating  currency  of  the  country  verv 
mhmtely  and  carefully. 

April  4,  1890.  replyiag  U>  a corre.'^twmdent,  the  Capital  ahid: 

“There  is  still  aaoihv.r  very  interveting  feature  about  our  circuUitiaii.  begin- 
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mn«  in  )8GG,  when  the  actual  “currency”  circulation  was  upward  of  $50  per  capi- 
l«.  but  as  our  correspondent  does  not  inquire  anything  beyond  the  “last  ten  ' 
years,  we  begin  at  1878,  just  when  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  begins  in  his 
niessage  concerning  the  circulation . There  has  been  an  actual  decrease  per  cap- 
ita-since  1872,  and  a large  relative  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  business  de- 
velopment of  the  country.” 

. • replying  to  another  correspondent,  the  Capital  resumed  the 

subject  as  follows: 

B'.mJsdue  in  • ooAo  jAn 

1 due  in  IjjtfT ’ 

< ompoimH  interest  notes /./.*. 

Sevwi-thinytreasary  notes • i’iS 

Temporary  loan,  fen  days’  notice vJo’iTiMiJ 

3»is 


iTactionhl  ('urreney  

(ioia  ceitiacates  of  deposit 10  7l!i  IW) 

Total 

All  these  different  kinds  of  notes,  certificates,  etc!,"amoimtingto^ 
t currency.  National  bank  circulation,  June  30, 1866,  $281,419008 

Add  this  to  the  other  and  we  have  a total  active  ‘ currency^’  circulation  at  that 
time  ot  61,850,239,709,  which,  estimating  the  population  at  35,000,000  gives  a per 
t‘ai»itu  circulation  of  852. 

I^y  turning  to  page  168  of  the  same  report- finance  report,  1886  -we  find  a 

bnetstai-einent  of  “outstanding  United  States  notes,”  which  are  classified  as  mot 
used  m circulation.”  These  are: 

Demand  notes  redeemable  in  coin •. • ^ 

OuB-year  five  jjer  cent  notes !V.*, *.*.*.  1*.*.  * 2.i5l’2ji7 

Two  year  five  per  cent  notes .V.V .*.*..* .V..’  .?2uy’.*»:i> 

Two-y«arfive  percent  compound  notes i’o78’hv) 

Three-year  compound  interest  notes ‘ 172':itl‘J,5i i 



( >n  page  164  of  the  same  report  appears  this  statement: 

Currency  has  been  retired,  counted  and  destroyed  during  the  fiscal  year  as 
follows: 

Old  issue  demand  notes  $200  41.)  To 

New  iwrtue  legal- tender  notes 1 . fiJin  JlTiMM 

One  year  five  percent  notes 

Two-yenr  five  per  cent  notes 2.*.'>f)iK  i27/i:) 

Two-year  five  per  cent  con  pon  notes S:]  8fWU'*.ir  oO 

Six  i)er  cent  compound  interest  notes •. .*.  .*  * ! ! ’* 

Gold  certificates 64.91  «,HiK).0u 

first  issue  fractional  currency 8 k97  :?i»7.sH 

Second  issue  fractional  currency !.!!!.!!!’  7!oiH4T9!7M 

Third  issue  fractional  currency **’  5*4i4.s44  49 

Discounted  on  above  for  multilation.i... .1  ' 17^813!:K) 

Tot'll $211,239, 5ir>  4 1 

If  8211,239,515.41  of  “currency,”  were  destroyed  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  if 
$18 '.096, 804  of  “currency”  were  on  hand  and  “not  in  circulation,”  there  must  have 
been  the  amount  of  these  tw’o  items  ($392,336,319.41)  in  circulation  at  the  begin- 
ning* of  the  year.  If  this  be  added  to  the  total  given  above  as  the  actual  circula- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1866)  we  have  a grand  aggregate  for  the 
beginning  of  that  year— $1,850,239,709  plus  $:I92, 336, 319.41  equals  $2,243,576,028.41— 
a per  cHpila  circulation  of  864  at  the  close  of  the  w ar,  July  1, 1865. 

Mark  you,  this  is  not  my  statement-  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  your  re- 
publican witnesses,  who,  on  August  30, 1892,  speaking  of  your  “letter,”  says: 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  in  this  state  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  this  exposure  of  Congressman  Davis’  attempt  to  falsify  the  speech  of  General 
Logan. 

I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  leading  republican  witness.  I 
am  much  pleased  that  he  is  on  your  side!  Your  cause  needs  him  and  he  will 
swear  to  anything. 
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In  passing,  Mr.  Secretary,  I desire  to  ask:  If  there  has  been  no  contrac- 

tion of  the  currency  since  1865,  why  did  general  Logan  make  his  able  and  earnest 
speeches  of  January  and  March,  1874?  Why  have  so  many  able  and  earnest  men 
of  both  political  parties,  in  both  houses  of  congress  and  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, declared  or  admitted  the  fact?  Are  you  not  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  testing 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  too  severely  when  you  ask  them  to  accept 
your  official  statements  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  so  many  statesmen 
and  financiers  who  have  taught  or  admitted  the  opposite?  In  short,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, how  do  you  account  for  the  general  fall  of  prices  of  labor  and  its  products 
since  1865,  if  there  has  been  no  decrease  of  money  as  compared  with  population 
and  business. 

Senator  Pluinb  was  an  able  republican  statesmen.  He  was  a national 
bank  president  and  financier.  He  made  the  subject  of  finances  a special  study 
for  many  years  from  a practical  standpoint.  He  was  no  dreamer  or  wild  theor- 
ist. He  uttered  his  sentiments  in  the  senate  chamber  in  1888.  They  were  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  'They  were  then  revised  by  him  and  placed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  general  distribution.'  I have  a copy  of  that  pamphlet  on  the  table  before  me. 
After  two  years  of  further  consideration,  practice  and  observation,  the  senator 
again  uttered  his  sentiments  in  the  same  able  manner,  warning  the  nation  against 


the  same  financial  dangers  as  l>efore.  His  sentiments  were  again  printed  in  the 
Record.  They  were  again  revised  liy  him  and  placed  in  pamplilet  form  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  1 have  a copy  of  that  second  pamphlet  before  me.  Is  it  possi- 


ble that  our  present  secretary  or  any  sensible  man  can  believe  that  those  able 
and  earnest  senators.  Logan  and  Plumb,  were  wrong,  and  that  there  has  really 
\»een  no  contraction  of  the  currency,  as  compared  with  the  population,  since 
1S65?  Is  it  possible  that  the  general  fall  of  prices,  the  increase  of  bankruptcies 
in  business,  the  iirostration  of  agriculture,  the  depression  of  labor,  the  losses  of 
thepeojile's  homes  through  mortgaged  foreclosures,  and  all  those  evils  wiiicli 
uniformly  result  from  currency  contraction,  must  now  be  attributed  to  other 
cau.ses?  Mr.  Secretary,  in  my  opinion,  j^ou  are  testing  too  severely  the  patience 
and  credulity  of  a trusting  and  long-suffering  people!  King  George  and  the 
slave  power  committed  a similar  blunder.  King  George  and  the  slave  power 
disappeared  like  frost  in  the  bright  sunshine.  They  tried  to  save  themselves  by 
repressive  laws  and  i>hysical  violence.  Roth  failed.  Then,  if  the  events  of 
history  prove  anything,  why  should  the  monky  power  of  to-day  hope  to  save 
itself  by  rei»ress'ive  laws,  Pinkerton  bullets  and  the  hanging  of  American  citi- 
zens by  the  thumbs,  while  the  screws  of  contraction  are  still  tightening  on  the 
volume  of  the  people's  money! 

King  George  made  his  history.  4'he  slave  power  made  its  history.  The 
monev  power  in  this  country  is  making  its  history.  In  each  struggle  there  were 
friends  and  foes  of  the  iiedple.  Mr.  Secretary,  1 beg  of  you,  take  sides  in  this 
<*ontest  so  that  your  posterity  will  read  your  history  with  pride  and  pleasure! 
Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  help  to  throttle  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  a great  and 
glorious  people,  in  this  greatest  struggle  of  all  ages! 


On  page  four  of  your  “letter"  you  say  that  you  are  unable  to  find  the 
among  the  items  of  circulation  in  Secretary  McCullough's  tables  of  1865  and  1HI>6. 
Rut  on  page  eight  of  your  “letter"  you  give  a table  from  Secretary  McCullough's 
re])ort  of  1866,  in  which  I find  eighteen  varieties  of  “public  debt."  This  table  in- 
cludes interest  bearing  bonds,  registered  and  non-registered;  7-:i0's,  United  Statens 
notes,  fractional  'mrrency.  etc.  On  the  same  page  I find  another  table  of  the 
luiblic  debt  for  August  31,  1H65.  In  that  table,  also,  are  7-30's,  Ignited  States 
notes,  fractional  currency,  etc. 

It  appears  from  those  tables  that  the  peuple  are  using  a part  of  the  public 
debt  for  currency  or  inonev.  The  question  arises,  then,  what  part  ? AVhat  por- 
tions of  the  public  debt  can  and  do  the  people  use  as  currency'?  Evidently  that 
portion  or  those  parts  which  can  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  without  the  trouble 
nf  transfer  on  the  register’s  books.  In  other  words,  all  United  States  notes,  all 
fractional  currency,  all  treasury  notes  and  all  coupon  or  non-registered  bonds 
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pn  be  and  will  oe  used  as  curreney.  Registered  bonds  cannot  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  except  by  transfer  on  the  books.  Hence  l egistered  bonds  are  not  used  as 
the  currency  of  the  people.  Now,  Mr,  Secretary,  who  is  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  currency  and  the  non-currency?  And  shall  it  be  drawm  above  or  below  the 
4-30  s?  General  Logan  draws  it  above.  Many  able  men  agree  with  him.  And 
many  thousand  of  business  men  and  ex-soldiers,  now  above  sixty  years  of  age 
agree  with  him.  The  people  drew  the  currency  line  as  General  Logan  did,  above 
including  the  7-30's,  as  money.  No  liistoric  fact  is  truer  than  this. 
Although  they  may  have  been  and  were  treated  by  the  treasury  department  as 
bonds,  yet,  Avhen  disposed  of  by  the  department,  there  was  no  power  able  to  pre- 
vent their  circulation  as  money.  The  fact  that  they  drew  interest  did  not  pre- 

unusual  for  interest  bearing  obligations  to  circulate  as  money. 
I he  circumstance  that  some  of  them  were  not  legal  tender  did  not  prevent  it  as 
the  same  lack  of  tender  would  stand  against  all  bank  notes,  Avhich  circulate’  as 
money.  There  is  but  one  practicable  and  eft’ective  W'ay  of  preventing  non-regis- 
tered  government  obligations  from  circulating  as  money.  It  is  to  fund  them 
into  registered  bonds.  They  then  become  a lix«*d  investment,  beneficial  to  the 
bondholders  and  a burden  to  the  people.  Hence,  the  imseemly  haste  of  the 
agents  of  the  money  power  to  fund  all  the  obligations  of  the  government  into 
long  time  registered  bonds.  They  carried  the  scheme  fully  against  7-30  treasury 
notes  and  other  forms  of  temporary  obligations,  and  even  had  some  success 
against  the  greenbacks. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  nine  of  your  “lettei  ” you  quote  from  Secretary  Mc- 
i iillough  in  1867,  as  follows : 

Thus  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  treasury  determined  the  policy 
of  the  secretary,  which  has  been  to  convert  the  interest-bearing  notes,  temporary 
loans,  etc,,  into  gold-bearing  bonds,  and  to  contract  the  paper  circulation  bv  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes. 

After  that  quotation.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  s<iy; 

That  the  conversion  of  interest-bearing  notes  into  gold-bearing  bonds  was 
not  a contraction  of  the  currency  is  made  plain  by  this  brief  quotation. 

Here  we  have  the ‘-brief  quotation'  from  Secretary  McCullough,  in  1867. 
to  prove  that  there  had  been  no  contraction  of  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  expea  ience  of  the  American  people  showing  that  contraction  and  its 
baletiil  results  hail  proceeded  to  such  a cruel  and  alarming  extent  that,  in  186S. 

I he  people  demanded  and  obtained  a repeal  of  the  contraction  law  of  1866.  It 
appears,  you  say,  that  the  various  classes  of  securities  paid  off  or  converted  inu» 
long-time  bonds  prior  to  December  1.  I S6H,  amounted  to  $1,265,815,081.  Now  1 
desire  to  add  thlt  such  jiortions  of  that  sum  as  were  funded  into  registered  bonds 
\\ere  taken  from  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  country,  and  were  to  that  ex- 
tent a contraction  of  the  currency.  The  recorded  experience  of  mankind  at 
large,  and  of  the  American  people,  is  better  autliority  than  the  written  words  of 
even  a secretary  of  the  I nited  States-  trea.surv.  You  admit,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
there  Avas  a contraction  of  United  States  notes  to  the  extent  of  $58,000,000  be- 
tween April  12,  1H66,  and  February  4,  1868.  In  idJ  conscience,  sir,  Avheii  Ave  con- 
sider the  rapid  ex  pan  fu  on  of  the  country  and  population  by  natural  growth  and 
enterprise,  and  additions  of  states  and  peoples  from  the  South,  all  requiring 
inoney,  as  described  by  Senator  Logan  and  l*i*esident  Grant,  it  does  seem  that 
Secretary  McUullongh  s diabolical  scheme  was  a marked  success,  and  he  should 
notmaA'e  spoken  of  it  as  an  “unavailing  effort.'’  The  secretary  avss  eiitirelv^  too 
mod^t.  And  Avben  we  consider  the  retirement  of  other  forms  of  curi'eiicv.  it 
would  apjiear  to  almost  any  one  that  the  serpent  in  Parailise  was  scarceJv  iiioit* 
successful  than  oiu*  modest  secretary  in  1866  *67  *68. 

You  ^y  that  no  reductions  are  made  for  lost  and  destroyed  curreiicA'  l>e- 
cause  the  department  has  no  authorit\'  to  deduct  fi'oni  its  liabilities  auA’  ci*'!- 
mated  amount  of  such  losses.^’  ‘ ‘ ‘ 

* the  secretary  assumes  to  -‘estimato"  the  population  of  the  c<ni  *• 

try  and  to  estimate  from  month  to  montji  the  amount  of  cur:enc>  in  ihe 
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of  the  people,  either  with  or  withoid  law.  then  tiio.se  ‘*ost 

per  capita  should  be  approximately  correct.  If  4'J.OKtO  Mo'  ' i.c  .<■  a i» 
missing,  and  if  SI50.01'O.CH*0  of  g tld  has  gone  to  I- mope,  as  e:amud  r^-;.awtr 
Plumb  four  years  ago,  then  those  items  and  numerous  <ither.s,  should  ijt-  duly 
“estimated”  and  allowed  proper  weight . 

If  the  government  requires  of  the  secretary  a tnithful  r eport,  tim 

secretary  should  make  it  truthful.  ‘ If  that  is  impossibie,  ilien  he  should  state 
the  case* so  that  people  can  make  their  own  “estimates.”  It  is  eertaiiily  not  th- 
part  of  a public  oliicer  to  mislead  the  people,  and  then  ask  to  be  e.veiis  tl  ou  the 
ground  of  “no  authority”  to  do  otherwise! 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a serious  crisis.  A b-ading  repid'liean 
senator  has  recently  said  that  we  are  in  the  u>dst  of  troublous  times:  that  a mil- 
lion of  men  are  hunting  work;  that  capital  is  arrayeil  against  labor;  that  our 
glorious  land  of  liberty  is  fast  becoming  “the  home  of  the  rich  and  the  laud  of  the 
slave!” 

Here,  in  my  l.)eloved  state,  men  are  losing  their  homos  through  sh  rilFs 
sales  and  foreclosures  with  frightful  ra]>idity.  In  four  states  of  this  Union  iri».ip.s 
were  recently  cadg'd  out  to  quiet  the  unrest  of  the  people.  In  places  uumi  aid 
women  are  dying  from  starvation  and  Pinkerton  bullets.  Let  us  serk  the  cau-e  of 
these  distresses.  In  ten  years'  struggle  like  this  in  England,  (1316  to  132.W,  br.t  i , o 

on  by  tlie  contraction  of  the  currency,  four-fifths  of  the  landholders  of  Emrhi;  d 
lost  "their  lands.  And  the  sufferings  of  the  couiruon  people  were  so  great  ilmi 
large  additions  to  the  troops  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  while  umn, 
women  and  children  died  of  starvation.  Similar  causes  under  similar  circum- 
stances uniformly  produce  the  same  results.  The  unrest  of  the  great  American 
I>eople  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  there  has  been  no  contraction  of 
the  currency.  All  the  symptoms  of  contraction  are  present. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I am  opi>o.sed  to  the  death  of  popular  liberty  in  Anc^rica, 
and  the  erection  upon  its  tomb  of  a nation  of  serfs  and  tenants!  This  is  niy  excu.*-je 
for  earnest  A\'ords.  Kespectfully  yours, 

JOHN  DAVLS.  M.  C. 

Junction  City,  Kan. 


We  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  has  answ^ered  Secretary  I'o-ter  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  unprejudiced,  fairminded  person.  We  con- 
front the  statement  of  a public  official  by  statements  of  ]uii>;ie  of- 
■ficials — the  statement  of  a republican  official  exclusivelv  l>\-  re- 
publicans. To  sustain  the  present  secretary  of  thb  trea'^my  rc- 
llections  of  a serious  character  must  be  cast  on  the  judiMMent, 
honestv  and  truthfulness  of  many  men  whom  the  nation  IviiMicd 
Avhen  alive  and  honors  their  memory  to-day.  No  true  republii  an 
can  afford  to  do  it  for  the  .sake  of  bolstering  up  the  statement  of  cx- 
Secretary  Foster.  No  fair  minded  person  \A'i11.  with  the  evidence 
before  him.  There  has  been  a violent  contraction  «»l  t *e  cur- 
^enc\'  \\  c kuw^v  it  b)'  the  .■'>  uiplum-s,  even  ii  ue  did  uoC  have  the 
the  facts  to  prove  it,  but  we  have  the  double  proof,  first,  the  ofl^ 
n'al  athorities  quoted,  and  second,  the  reduction  in  prices  that  has 
fallowed  as  the  market  records  attest 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WILL  INCREASE  OF  PRICES  BE  BENEFCIAL? 


When  the  opposition  is  forced  to  admit  the  proposition  that 
the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  regulates  the  value  of  products 
to  be  exchanged,  they  meet  us  with  the  counter  proposition  that, 
while  it  is  true  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  it  would  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  price  of  what  we  have  to  buy,  which,  in  the  end. 
would  be  no  benefit  to  us  but  would  upset  our  present  financial  sys- 
tem, which,  they  claim,  is  the  very  best  in  the  world,  in  proof  Ot 
which  they  assert  (and  it  is  true)  that  a dollar  now  will  buy  more 
of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  than  at  any  othertime  duringthe  last 
thirty  years.  They  seemingly  forget  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question;  that  it  will  require  more  of  the  products  of  labor  to 
buy  that  dollar  now.  IVe  are  on  the  other  side. 

The  following  illustration  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  pro: 
ducer  whether  higher  prices  will  benefit  him.  In  this  illustration 
we  will  use  the  average  well-to-do  farmer  who  is  out  of  debt. 

In  1872  wheat  was  worth  $1.47  and  cotton  about  20  cents. 
Then  it  would  require  68  bushels  of  wheat  or  500  pounds  6f  cotton 
to  buy  $100.  With  the  $100  in  hand  the  first  thing  thought  of  is: 

Taxes,  say.*. $40.00 

Then  200  lbs  flour 10.00 

100  lbs  meat 14.00 

Suit  of  clothes..... ' 2000 

Dress  for  wife 6.00 

Cash  for  sundries 10.00 

Total $100.00 

* 

now  IS  IT  NOW.? 

68  bus.  wheat  at  50c $34.00 

500  lbs.  of  cotton  at  7c 3S.OC 

not  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  which  remain  the  same  if  not  a little 
higher. 
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NOW  DOUBLE  THE  LOADS: 

136  bushels  of  wheat  at  50c $ 68.00 

1000  lbs.  of  cotton  at  7c 70.00 

With  which  we  pay  taxes $ 40 

Purchase  200  lbs.  flour  (cheaper  now)  . . 5 

“ 100  lbs.  meat  “ “ 10 

“ suit  of  clothes  “ 15  $ 70.00 

nothing  left  for  dress  for  the  good  wife  or  sundries  for  the  children. 
It  will  require  another  half  load,  or  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
to  meet  the  same  obligations,  as  with  higher  prices  for  what  we 
have  to  buy  as  well  as  sell.  The  taxes  being  fixed  in  dollars  is 
the  factor  that  makes  the  difference.  With  the  debtor  Avho  has  in- 
terest to  pay,  this  will  be  more  marked.  Let  us  take  what  will  be 
a rather  small  debt,  say  $500,  with  interest  at  8 percent-annual  in- 
terest* $40. 00. 

1872. 

100  bushels  wheat  or  735  lbs.  cotton $ 147-00 

With  which  he  pays  taxes $ 40 

Interest  on  loan 40 

200  lbs.  flour 10 

100  lbs.  meat 14 

Suit 20 

Dress  for  wife 10 

Cash  for  sundries 13  $ 147.00 

now  IS  IT-  NOW.? 

100  bushels  wheat  at  50c $ 50 

Or  735  lbs.  cotton  at  7c 51-45 

$30  short  of  paying  interest  and  taxes. 

NOW  DOUBLE  THE  QUANTITY  OF  WHEAT  AND  COTTON: 

200  bushels  of  wheat  at  50c $ 100.00 

1470  lbs.  cotton  at  7c 102.90 

With  which  he  pays  taxes $ 4^ 

Interest 4^ 

Buys  200  lbs.  flour 5 

100  lbs.  meat 

Only  $5  left  for  suit  of  clothes,  and  nothing  for  wife  or  babies. 

It  will  require  the  third  load  or  three  times  as  much  to  do  the 
work  of  one  load  with  the  higher  prices.  If  a payment  had  to  be 
made  on  the  loan  it  would  be  intensified  in  proportion  to  size  of 
payment.  This  apt  illustration  is  given  by  I.  E.  Dean,  member 
of  our  National  Executive  Committee  in  June  Arena: 
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The  farmer  who  soM  l»is  farm  twenty-five  years  ago.  and  buried  his  money 
in  some  dark  vault,  and  has  siiiioly  worked  encugh  to  make  a bare  living,  oan  go 
and  bring  his  money  to  the  light  of  day  and  buy  three  just  as  good  farms  as  he 
sold. 

I have  a friend,  H.  L.  f fise  of  Bristol  Centre,  N.  Y.,  who  bought  his  farm 
in  1872,  when  wheat  was  worth  81.H0  in  tlie  Nf>w  Y'o  k market.  He  agreed  to  pay 
.^15,0(K)  for  the  105  acres;  he  paid  only  85lX)  down,  yet  figured  that  he  could  pay 
tor  the  farm  and  be  out  of  debt  in  eight  years.  The  first,  year,  alter  paving  ex- 
penses, mterest  and  taxes,  he  was  able  to  [>ay  :$2,0(>»  on  the  principal.  Ihe  next 
year,  l'*73,  (silver  was  demonetized)  the  panic  struck  him  before  he  had  sold  his 
crops;  he  held  them  over  until  the  spring  of  1871.  and  when  sold  could  only  pay 
35o0  on  the  principal  after  paying  other  expenses. 

He  hjis  paid  something  every  yeiir  from  that  lime  to  this,  and  yet  finds  that 
the  value  of  the  farm  has  shrunk  as  fast  or  faster  than  he  has  reduced  the  amount 
<»f  the  mortgage,  until  now  the  85.000  mortgage,  which  still  remains  unpaid,  covers 
the  entire  value  of  the  Farm  if  sold  under  foreclosure  today. 

His  books  show  that  he  has  paid  8HUHX)  on  the  principal,  and  over  815.000 
in  interest,  and  yet  has  poorer  prospect  oL  owning  his  farm  than  lie  had  tweiuy- 
one  years  ago. 

This  certainly  is  not  a case  of  poor  farming  or  inattention  to  business,  for 
there  is  no  better  farmer,  or  one  wlio  attends  more  close!}  to  busine  i,  in  the 
state,  and  he  is  one  of  those  diversified  farmers  so  necessary  to  successful  farm- 
ing of  late  years. 

I have  been  over  his  farm  and  through  his  twenty-acre  hop  yard:  f have 
l>een  among  and  enjoyed  some  of  the  fruit  from  iiis  XOOO  peach  trees;  I have  seen 
jhis  ten -acre  Held  of  black  caps  loaded  to  the  ground  with  their  richness  of  choicest 
fruit.  In  fact,  H.  Ij.  Case  prides  himself  on  his  average  yield,  and  certiiin  y 
no  farmer  keeps  his  soil  in  better  and  cleaner  condition.  He  also  has  05  swarms 
of  honey  bees,  which  ho  watches  as  closely  as  Shylock  does  his  mortgage,  taking 
otf  all  the  good  honey  they  make  and  substituting  molted  sugar,  which  tliey  must 
carry  into  their  cells  and  make  over  (nights  and  mornings).  This  is  the  only 
real  mean  thing  I ever  knew  my  friend  Case  to  do.  It  is  a Shylock  practice. 

Xow  let  us  compare  these  two  men's  condition,  under  the  practices  of  the 
last  twenty  -Hve  years.  In  1872  they  stood:  Case  twenty-two  years  old,  with  §5U) 
cash,  robust,  healthy,  and  just  married  to  a brave  little  woman,  both  determined 
to  make  a mark*in  the  world. 

A neighbor,  Hfty  years  old,  has  105  acres,  and  knows  what  interest  means; 
hence  sells  land  to  Case  for  515,000.  Difference  between  their  conditions  is 
1U5  acres  of  land  less  the  S500. 

How  does  the  account  stand  twenty-one  years  later?  In  1893  I find  that 
while  Case  and  his  family  have  earned  and  saved,  above  all  expenses  of  living 
and  taxes,  etc.,  and  paid  to  the  mortgagee  the  sum  of  S'24,500~-if  the  mortgage 
^should  be  foreclosed  today,  he  would  havp  nothing  left;  while  the  mort- 
gagee, who  has  only  earned  a bare  living  and  pf/M  ttn  taxes,  has  a mortgage 
•(laVling  for  the  original  farm  of  105  acres  with  ail  its  improvements,  and  money 
^nou^  (paid  him  by  Case)  to  buy  and  pay  for  five  more  just  as  good  farms,  or 
!G25  acres  more. 

' Mv  friend  Case,  who  started  in  life  twenty-one  years  ago,  with  heart  light 
and  buoyant  with  hope  of  home  and  wife,  surrounded  v^th  happy,  laughing  and 
loving  children,  is  almost  discouraged;  wHfe  dead,  himself  old  beyond  his  yetirs, 
and  a life  of  tenant  farmiog,  or  worse,  staring  his  cliildren  in  the  face.  I ompha- 
fiize  this  instance  to  show  the  infamy  of  ihe  policy  of  a shrinking  volume  of  money. 
Truthfully  did  the  UnitedStates  Monetary  Commission  say:  '‘A  shrinkage  in  the 

volume  of  currency  has  caused  moie  misery  than  war.  famiae,  and  pestilence,  and 
mote  injustice  than  all  the  bad  laws  ever  enacted Tbs  experience  of  my  friend 
Wase  Is  the  sad,  sad  story  of  millions  of  hard  woil^ing  auJ  worthy  men  in  the  last 
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twenty-five  years,  who  have  been  trying  to  build  up  homes  of  their  own  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  following  illustrations  by  N.  A.  Dunning  emphasizes  the 
injustice  and  injury  of  a shrinking  volume  of  currency: 

In  order  to  show  that  money  has  become  dear  and  products  of 
labor  cheap  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  statement.  Two  neighbors  had  each  $i,ooo  in  i866, 
which  they  desired  to  invest  in  some  kind  of  speculation.  The 
one  bought  wheat  and  stored  it,  while  the  other  locked  up  his 
money  and  let  it  remain  idle.  Each  allowed  his  investment  to  re- 
main until  1890,  when  the  matter  would  be  about  as  follows: 


I86H. 

Mr.  A.  Cash $1,000 

Mr.  B.  wheat bushels  500 

1890. 

Mr,  A.  with  his  $1,000,  can  buy,  at  (50  cents  per  bushel .bushels  l,fj6T> 

Mr.  B.  with  500  bushels  of  wheat,  can  buy  only $ 300 


These  two  statements  present  a subject  for  consideration  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  American  citizen  of  whatever  occufiation  or  profession.  Here- 
in lies  exposed  the  canker  that  has  eaten  out  the  vitals  of  national  prosperity, 
and  left  to  the  people  nothing  but  the  shell  of  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment. If  idle  money  can  increase  so  alarmingly  in  its  power  over  the  pr^uete 
of  labor,  what  may  not  money  loaned  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest  bring  about? 
Something  must  be  done  to  check  this  monstrous  evil.  Something  must  be  done 
to  even  up  the  conditions  betw^een  those  w'ho  can  command  the  use.  of  inoiievand 
those  who  can  not.  From  this  power  to  levy  tribute  comes  neariv  all  the  diirer- 
eiices  seen  in  society  at  the  present  time.  ' ■ ' 

Also  the  following,  to  show  that  our  national  debt  has  actu- 
ally increased  in  products  of  labor; 


INCREASE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  IF  PAID  IN  F.ARM  PBODDCTS. 


Debt  in  1806,52,783,000,000. 
ProdocU. 


Beef barrels 

Pork barrels 

Wheat barrels 

Oats .bushels 

Com bushels 

( Cotton poands 

Wool  pounds T. 


•Prices  in  18^. 


Debt  in  1890,  51.183,334.688 


Amount,  1866. 
129,00<J,000 
87,00u,u00 
l,0l/7,ii«  0,000 
3,262,350,C03 
2,218,000,000 
♦7,f92,000,000 
4,281, .538,401 


Amnnnt  1K90 
2l6.66G,fCrr 
147,916,f3« 

1,972,222,445; 

5,917,773,0#  I 
;V  44,448,893 
13,14m.I«2,7&5 
4,733.838,752 


Actual  increase. 
)07,66H,9RT 

9 '5.222,44s 
2,755. 423.JH‘.I 
1,726.44^8«S 
6,U5i.l62,7&> 
55i,SU0,3ul 


This  table  clearly  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  national  debt  has-been 
nearly  twice  paid  in  principal  and  interest,  the  portion  which  vet  ivmains  k 
larger  than  the  original.  This  statement  will  not  hold  good,  when  mere  doliam 
and  cents  are  considered,  but  is  absolutely  true  as  regards  the  amounts  of  the 
products  of  labor  that  is  necessary  to  purchase  these  different  sums  of  moAev 
Thus,  had  the  debt  beeu  contracted  to  be  paid  in  wheat  it  juid  have  taken  ia 
im,  1,007,000,000  bushels;  ■ 


We  have  paid  on  the  prlooi 

As  interest 

As  premium  on  bonds 


Total  paid  

We  yet  owe 


pal 


BumIipIs, 

1.78»UfiO,fO# 



r2.7a».oo« 


4.652  .Vs, (Ki 




,(Ki6 
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Had  the  debt  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  cotton  it  would  have  taken,  in 
1867,  7,092,000,000  pounds. 

Pontids. 

We  have  paid  on  the  principal 1 6.077,^83,000 

Ah  interest  260,000 

As  premiums  on  bonds....; 605,000,000 

Total  paid 42.(UO,04.‘{,0.')0 

We  yet  owe n,7o:i,31(>,C00 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  private  indebtedness  has  gone  through  the 
same  process;  that  a mortgage  which  was  given  prior  to  1872,  and  remains  half 
unpaid,  is  larger  and  more  burdensome  than  when  tirst  given;  that  the  man  wh« 
has  worked  ham  and  economized  closely  during  all  these  years  to  pay  one-half 
or  tw'o-thirds  of  his  indebtedness  is  no  better  oft,  and  in  nearly  every  case  more 
ill  debt  than  w’heii  he  first  began,  measured  by  the  remuneration  received  for  his 
own  efforts,  is  there  any  wonder  that  wide-spVead  distress  and  discontent  obtain 
among  the  wealth  producers  of  the  country  ? 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE. 

A farmer  in  !Michigan  sold  his  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  1864  for  $100 
per  acre— not  an  extravagant  price  at  that  time  -and  received  810,000.  With  this 
he  bought  $10,000  of  Fiiited  States  bonds,  bearing  6 per  cent  interest  in  coin. 
'I’hese  bonds  furnished  an  income  of  S600  per  annum,  and  left  him  free  to  dis- 
pose of  his  own  labor  as  he  saw  fit.  Ilis  labor,  together  wdth  the  income  from 
the  bonds,  supported  his  family  wdthout  adding  to- or  taking  from  the  original 
amount  received  as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  farm.  In  1S73  the  6 per  cent 
bonds  were  exchanged  for  4 jier  cents,  due  in  1907.  ,Vt  present  rates  Of  premium 
his  bonds  are  worth  $12,500  llow'  is  it  with  the  purchaser  of  the  farm?  Forthe 
tirst  few'  years  the  business  of  farming  paid  him  a profit,  but  since  1873  his  ]»rofits 
have  i)een  less,  until  a state  of  positive  loss  has  been  reached.  As  it  now  stands, 
lie  is  an  old  man;  his  best  energies  gone.  Ilis  farm  is  less  fertile,  his  buildings  oI(i 
^and  weather  beaten.  He  1ms  no  more  stock  than  wiien  he  began,  and  the  farm 
that  co.st  him  SlO.OtX)  twenty-six  years  ago,  upon  wdiich  he  has  expended  all  the 
labor  of  the  best  years  of  ids  life,  can  not  be  sold  for  $10:X).  Hut  the  money  wutli 
which  it  wa.s  purdiasetl  has  increased  in  its  power  over  values  until  it  will  now 
buy  more  than  riiree  just  such  farms.  Is  there  not  something  beyond  free  trade 
or  protective  turilf  in  this  example V 

if  there  were  at  the  present  time  a sufficient  volume  of  money 
in  circulation  to  do  the  business  of  the  country  on  a cash  basis, 
and  the  people  were  comparatively  free  of  debt,  then  it  might  be 
unwise  to  change  our  financial  system.  I'he  condition  that  con- 
Irunts  us  today  is  entirely  different.  The  large  majority  of  our 
nc*>ple  are  debtors  who  contracted  their  debts  when  we  had  at 
larger  volum-  of  currency  and  higher  prices.  \Vc  must  face  the  sit- 
uation as  it  IS. 


f 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STABILITY  ESSEN ITAL. 

Stability  of  prices  can  only  be  maintained  when  money  and 
products  to  be  exchanged  increase  in  equal  relative  proportion- 
A money  that  appreciates  in  value  is  just  as  dishonest  as  a mone\ 
that  depreciates  in  value,  and  more  injurious,  in  that  it  benefits 
the  few,  the  creditors,  and  injures  the  many,  the  debtors.  A 
money  of  changing  value  is  and  has  been  in  all  ages  the  harvest  of 
money  changers  and  speculators.  It  is  impos.sible  to  have  a stable 
money  responding  to  the  demands  of  trade  as  needed,  based  on 
anything  uncertain  in  quantity  and  depending  wholly  upon  chance 
or  accident  for  discovery.  This  is  true  with  a metallic  basis  but 
more  especially  so  of  gold.  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  a hard  money 
man,  who  made  a specialty  of  the  money  question,  says  in  hi.s 
“Science  of  Wealth:'’ 


•t  T 
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find  that  gold  fiuctiiated  fifty  per  cent  during  a single  year  of  the  late 
war,  while  the  greatest  fluctuation  of  the  greenback,  in  any  one  year,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  same  standard,  was  only  nine  and  one-half  i>^r  cent.*" 

Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden,  secretary  6f  the  treasury,  also,  tells  why 

coin  appreciated  in  the  United  States  during  the  w^ar.  In  his 

financial  report  for  1864-5,  he  said: 

“In  the  course  of  a f(nv  days,  the  price  of  coin  has  risen  from  81.50  to  $2.85 
in  paper  for  one  in  specie,  and  then  fell  in  as  short  a period  Tf»  $1  80.  * 
* * It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  in  the 
unpatriotic  and  criminal  efforts  of  speculators  to  raise  * he  price  of  coin  regard 
less  of  the  injury  to  the  country.” 

Adam  Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  page  38,  says: 

‘ Gold  and  silver,  however,  like  every  other  commodity,  are  sometimes 
cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer;  sometimes  of  easier  and  sometimes  of  more  diffi- 
cult imrchase.  The  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America  in  tiie  16th  cen- 
tury, reduced  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  to  about  one-tfiird  of  what 
it  had  been  before,  and  this  revolution  in  their  value,  though  perhaps  the  great- 
est, is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  w^hich  history  gives  some  account.  Hut,  as  a 
mea.sure  of  quantity,  such  as  a foot,  fathom  or  handful,  which  is  continually 
varying  in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  other  things,  so  a commodity  which  is  itself  continually  varying  in  its  ow  n 
Yidue  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities,'* 

W.  Stanley  Jevons*  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  page  325: 

■‘But  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  value  of  gold  has 
undergone  extensive  changes.  Between  1789  and  1809,  it  fell  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  54,  or  by  46  per  cent,  as  I have  shown  in  a paper  on  the  variation  of  prices  since 
1782,  read  to  the  London  Statistical  Society  m June,  1865.  From  1809  to  1849  it 
rose  again  in  the  extraordinary  ratio  of  100  to  245,  and  by  145  per  cent,  rendering 
government  annuities  and  ail  fixed  payments,  extendingoverthis  period,  almost  two 
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and  one-half  times  as  valuable  as  they  were  in  1809.  Since  1849,  the  value  of  gold 
has  ag»\in  fallen  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  ana  a careful  studv  of  the 
fluctimtion  of  prices,  as  shown  either  m the  American  Reviews  of  Trade,  v,f  the 
Economist  newspaper,  or  in  the  paper  referred  to  above. 

Sir  Archibald  Alli.son  in  1852  wrote:  . * . 

“Gold  is  a very  good  thing,  and  necessary  for  foreign  exchanges,  but  it  is 

not  wortti  Diircluisin^  tlic  ruin  of  the  country' ♦ , 

in  every  one  of  tlie  great  monetary  crisis  which  have  occur^  every  five 
or  six  v^ar.fd.udng  the  iJst  thirty,  from  $500,000,000  to  $750,000,000 ^have  been 
destroyed.  Is  the  retention  of  gold  worth  purchasing  at  such  a pnee 

It  mav  be  safely  affirmed  that  if  the  requisite  change  is  not  made,  the  na- 
tion will  coiitinue  to  be  visited  every  four  or  five  yf .Y"*  P^io^s  ^ 

will  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  former  prosperity,  and  the  people,  lixe  the  untortun 
ate  culnrit.s  who  under  the  former  inhuman  system  of  military  law— when  sen- 
tenced to'  1.000  or  1.500  lashes  -were  brought  oiit  at  s^o^ce^ive  times  to  lec^^^^ 
their  punishment  by  installments  as  soon  as  their  wounds  had  been  healedin  tbe 

hospital.'* 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a stable  money  based  on 
commodities  that  fluctuate  in  volume  as  gold  has  done,  or  even 
■ old  and  silver,  though  silver  has  not  to  ^he  same  extent  as  gold. 
Still,  they  are  both  uncertain  quantities,  hence  it  is  unsafe  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  our  country  by  depending  on  the  “precious 
metals”  for  money.  We  demand  a safe,  sound  currency.  Perhaps 
no  other  plank  in  our  demands  has  been  so  misrepresented  as  the 
money  plank.  It  has  been  called  wild,  visionary,  irredeemable, 
worthless,  etc.  The  exact  reverse  is  the  fact.  No  class  in  the 
nation  are  more  earnest  in  their  demand  for  an  honest  dollar  than 
that  great  conservative  class’,  the  farmers.  The  first  essential  for 
an  honest  dollar  is  stability.  Any  change  in  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency as  compared  with  the  demand  for  its  use  causes  instaoility 
and  benefits  one  class  ;n  the  community  at  the  expense  of  another. 
If  contracted,  the  creditor  class  and  all  those  living  on  annuities 
fixed  incomes  or  stated  salaries,  by  being  paid  in  a dearer  dollar, 
which  would  buy  more  of  the  products  of  labor  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  prices.  But  that  would  injure  the  producer.  If  Inflated, 
then  the  debtor  class  would  be  benefitted  by  being  able  to  pay 
their  debts  with  a cheaper  dollar— this  to  the  injury  of  the  creditor. 
But  all  producers  would  be  benefitted  by'  the  increase  in  price  of 
the  products  of  labor.  The  moneyed  class  understand  this  propo- 
sition thoroughly.  Being  creditors  and  shrewd  they  combine  to 
protect  their  interest,  which  is  that  they  may  be  paid  in  the  dearest 
dollar.  That  is  w^hy  England  persists  in  a gold  standard.  She  is 
the  great  creditor  nation.  We  quote  from  Philosophy  of  Price. 

The  Economist  says  “nearly  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  in- 
debted to  us,  and  the  result  of  an  appreciation  of  gold  is  that  we  obtain  a largei 
quantity  of  their  commodities”  in  settlement  of  our  claims. 

H.  H.  Gibbs,  an  ex-govemor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  says  in  an  article  in 
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the.  Hritish  National  Heview  for  July.  \HKi.  that  the  following  ideas  l>ein^  pre- 
rit?ely  those  of  the  Economist,  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Knjjj  is’i  public: 

"England  is  a creditor  nation.  1'he  scarcity  of  gold  has  ma(*e  that  metal 
more  valuable,  and  she  uinst  needs  be  the  gainer  by  this,  and  must  continue  t<> 
be  still  more  the  gainer  if  gold  becomes  scarcer  still.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
she  sliould  throw  away  this  advantaged" 

The  same  reasons  which  make  gold  mono-metalism  a favorite  policy  in 
England  make  it  a favorite  policy  in  every  country,  and  in  everv  section  alf 
countries  in  whicii  the  crexiitor  classes  are  domiinint.-  Quite  as*  natunillv  it  is 
not  a favorite  policy  in  countries  and  sectimis  of  countries  whidi  are  heavilv 
loaded  with  iniblic,  (corporate  and  private  debts. 

The  debtor  class  and  producers  generally,  thanks  to  organiza- 
tion and  education  on  political  economy,  begin  to  understand  it, 
too,  and  are  arraying  themselves  on  the  other  side. 

All  business  men,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  as  population  and  the  v^olume  of  business  increases,  it  requires 
a prot>ortionate  increase  in  volume  of  money  or  there  will  be  a con- 
traction of  currency,  which,  of  course,  is  neither  safe  nor  sound. 
We  find  that  while  the  population  and  busimess  of  the  nation  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  the  product  of  gold,  for  money  purposes,  is  actuall}' 
decreasing.  Wc  find  from  the  official  reports  of  the  director  of  the 
mint: 


Production  of  jjold  in  the  U-  8.,  ISW I :U 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports. M7,K«4]7;V> 

Tf>tal t 

Used  in  thearts.  1891  (page*>1)  sayaveraite  for  t“n  yearn,  f I-7.009.ftno 

Halance  for  money  nses 

Or  an  increase  per  annom  of 

Our  population  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2.000,- 
000  per  annum.  For  the  increase  of  population,  therefore,  we 
would  have  only  about  $!2  per  capita.  That  is  the  average  fur  ten 
5’’ears,  but  we  find  that  the  e.Kccss  of  exports  are  increasing  much 
faster  than  the  production. 

lAKK  Till-:  YEAR  1891: 

Product  of  gold,  as  |H»r  rejH>rt  director  of  the  mint $ .v:  17.7  0 ft 

X>sed  in  the  arts  " **  “ " “ jtJ*7fti»ioo.> 

Balance  for  use  for  money  purposes > 1.",  •! '.7 

Export  of  gold  for  tiie  year  1S91  1 ! ! 7B  I <7 

Imports  


T4>fal 

Used  in  the  arts,  1891  (page>Vl)  519,791*,un0.  ssy  average  for  t“n  years,  f I-7.on9.ftno. ... 


Balance  for  money  nses 
Or  an  increase  por  annom  of  ... 


Excess  of  exports 

Lees  balance  of  product  fur  money  use, 


Net  loss  from  all  sourcfw 
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The  2,000,000  extra  population  added  in  1S91.  not  onu  > ;d 
no  gold  money  created  for  their  use,  but  the  6;,coo,oro  !us: 
413.571  of  their  gold  and  had  2.000,000  more  pet^de  tu  h*.  e 
balance,  hence  a contraction,  by  loss  of  mone\  and  incrca>cd 
mand  for  use.  The  figures  for  .'892  are  stiil  wuisc: 
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• $ 76,4!)6,470 

The  exports  of  gold  were * **** 17,450,940 

The  imports  of  gold  were ’’!***/.  *.*.*.*...  ^ 59,045,000 

Excess  of  exports  .•  , • v :**  v*** ';******t*«Jo*:**Mmn  ’ we  wotd^ 

If  amount  of  pr^oct  and  used  in  the  arts  in  ioS«  is  same  as  , ^ 13,475,»>30 

ance  of  gold  of 

- % 45,570,470 

Or  a net  loss  for  money  uses  or 

To  a certain  extent  the  same  will  be  true  even  if  we  use  all  our 
gold  and  silver:  8 t71.380,018 

Production  of  go^d  and  silver  from  1880  to  1890  29,481,387 

liccess  of  exports  from  1880  to  1890 

5 741  898  751 

Araounfu^d'ui  tlie  arts'  i-'tc 'say 'SL^'/oOO.OOo'iWr  annum 2U0, 000,000 
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S 541,898,751 

Had  we  had  free  coinage  of  silver  the  full  use  of  both  metals 
would  have  given  the  increased  population  about $27  per  capita,  or 
a little  more  than  what  is  claimed  at  the  present  time  by  Secretary 
Foster.  But  the  amount  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  demand. 

TAKE  THE  YEAR  1891: 

- . rr  a ^ loOl  $ 90,8(6,000 

The  unMluct  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  U . o.,  for  . 29.330,000 

The  Hinouul  used  in  the  arts  

8 rd,475,000 

Hiilance  for  money  purposes 02,672,350 

Excess  of  exports  gold  and  silver _ 

$ l,197,!i30 

Not  lo»a  or  money  mOT  people  to  uso  money.) 

I'he  year  1892  shows  a still  more  alarming  state  of  affairs,  in- 
asmuch as  the  net  excess  exports  of  gold  and  silver  exceeds  that  of 
1891  by  $10,622,856,  a net  loss  in  the  two  years  of  $11,820,136 
with  an  increased  population  of  about  4,000,000  at  the  present  per 
capita  circulation  as  given  by  Secretary  Foster,  of  $25,  we  should 
have  added  for  the  increase  in  population  $100,000,000  making  in 
the  two  years  a contraction  of  $ 1 1 1 . 820, 1 36. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
change  for  the  better,  and  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  be 
for  the  worse,  because,  as  a nation,  we  are  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  both  gold  and  silver,  producing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  output,  the  world  s total  being  in  1891,  $310,899,300;  ours 
being  $108,591,5^* 

So  long  as  gold  and  silver  remain  the  money  of  the  world  it 
will  continue  to  go  where  they  will  pay  most  in  products  for  it. 
The  world’s  product  of  gold  in  1891  was  $125,299,700. 

There  was  used  in  the  arts  about  all  produced.  Senator  Jones 

says: 

‘Tt  is  ray  opinion  that  the  arts  forage  on  the  inoney  stock  of  gold  to  t^ 
extent  of  about  the  entire  yield.”  Senator  Stewart  said,  in  the  L rated  States 
Senate,  .January  4th,  1893.  “The  entire  annual  product  of  gold  from  the  mines 
has  been  consumed  in  the  last  nineteen  years  for  non-nionetary  purposes. 
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As  the  United  States  alone  used  about  one-sixth  of  that 
amount  in  the  arts,  it  is  a conservative  estimate  that  the  whole 
world  uses  the  other  five-sixths  so  that  there  is  no  gold  being  pro- 
duced for  money  purposes.  Of  silver  the  total  product  in  1S91  was 
$185,  599.600.  The  United  States  used  in  the  arts  about  $10,000,- 
000.  Making  the  same  estimate  for  the  world  as  we  did  with  gold, 
it  would  be  $60,000,000,  leaving  for  money  uses  $125,000,000  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  director  of 
mint,  Shows  a population  of  1,218,000,000  who  use  gold  and  silver, 
h'stimatin^  the  increase  at  the  same  ratio  as  ours,  there  will  be 
added  annually  36,540,000  people  who  must  have  money.  With 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world  wc  would  have 
for  the  increase  of  population  a per  capita  of  $3.42  or  one-seventh 
of  what  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  claims  we  have  now. 

The  increased  population  will  annually  be  co:npelled  to  caim* 
in  competition  with  us  for  the  use  of  the  money  in  existence,  henct. 
an  annual  contraction  because  of  increased  demand  without  a 0 
responding  increased  supply.  We  must  have  a different  or  adui* 
tional  basis  for  money  to  prevent  the  evils  that  will  inevitably  flow 
from  contraction. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MONETAKY  SYS'J’EMS  OF  THE  DIFFEKENT  COUNTHIES 
^ OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  POPULATION  THEREOF. 

Countries.  Monetary  System.  Population. 


United  States  Gold  and  silver  . 

United  Kingdom Gold........ 

France Gold  and  silver  . 

<iermany  

Re  gium  -...Gold  and  silver.. 

Italy  Gold  and  silver. 

. .witzer  ’and Gold  and  silver.. 

Greece Gold  and  silver. 

Gold  and  silver. 

Portugal 

.\u8tria-Huiigary Gold....  . — 

Netharlands  Gold  and  si  1 ver . 

Scandinavian  Union Gold 

Russia v, — 

Turkey Gold  and  silver. 

Australia  

Egypt  Gold 

Mexico  SUver 

Oiitral  America  Silver 

South  Americs Silver 

Japan Gold  and  silver. 

India  Silver.... 

Cldna Silver. 


tv3,ono,0(K 

:59,OP'MHK! 

49.5lX»,(KM'. 

J.OOO.Hkj 

•VKKMXNI 

8,600,000 
1 i:i.OO»J,l)0'l 
:;3,000,0tH» 
^009.000 
TjHW.OUl 
li,600.0(M> 
3,000.000 
:55,OtlO,OOJ» 
40,000, OtNl 

255.000. 000 

400.000, (Hkj 


'Hie  Straits. 


(4iuiada 

Onba,  Haiti,  etc Gold. 


4,^300.000 
2,000, (HH) 


Bureau  of  the  Mint,  January  26, 1893. 


E.  O.  LEECH 


director  of  the  Mint 
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The  that  confronts  us  and  which  must  be  met  is,  that 

xjejn^  ^old  only  for  mone\*  vve  must  suffer  an  enormous  annual 
contraction,  both  b\  increased  demand  and  decreased  supply.  1 he 
same  would  be  true  with  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver,  only  in  a lesser  degree.  It  would  still  be  true  if  we  could 
retain  for  our  own  use  all  the  products  of  our  own  mines,  b^  un- 
dor  the  present  monetary  system  of  the  world  that  is  impo^ble. 
I'he  nation  tnat  needs  gold  and  silver  most  will  pay  most  for  it. 
'I'here  is  a constant  competition  going  on  between  nations  for  it. 
We  cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  quoting  “l^ryant  on  Money,' 
page  2S: 

“A  dollar  or  other  piee^  of  money,  that,  hy  means  of  recoining  it  or  other 
means,  can  In*  made  to  circulate  among  most  or  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  a 
]>iece  of  money  which  says  to  the  industries  and  enterpri^  of  a country,  i on 
cannot  keep  ine  unles.s  vim  will  work  chea|>er.  aud.  therefore  live  poorer  than  any 
ot  iier  on  the  face  of  the  earl  h;  for  I go.  with  irresistible  power 

to  tiiose  who  will  give  the  most  in  exchange  for  me.  Aud  when  I leave  you  1 will 
c*ause  that  slirinkage  in  the  quantity  of  your  nioi^ey  which  will  foree  that  re- 
duction in  />/vV*e.v  which  inevitably  pnxliu^es  ]>anic.  <lisasu  a and  wide  spread 
liankruptcy.  'rhen  when  your  industries  and  enterprises  are  .suricientJy 
1 rtshf  fi,  bv  idleness  and  bankrupUw,  to  force  you  to  bid  moro  for  me,  than  will 
lluise  who  possess  iite.  I will  llv  from  them  and  return  to  you.  Ai:d  those  whoiii 
I leave,  to  come  to  you.  will  be  brought  to  disaster  a*»d  min  by  the  shrinkage  in 
the<|uautity  of  their  money,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  }>r:ccs,  ivhile  to  you 
! will  luiiig  prosperity  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  vour  money,  and  tliereby 
f(»rcing  that  rise  in  prices  whereby  lessatid  l*’ssdfms  of  hthor  yoe^  to  the  money- 
tfeuiers.  and  more  and  more  yo  to  i'he  ^.afronatje  of  yeueral  soolety.  And  neither 
the  laborer  or  tlie  man  of  business  can.  by  an/  means,  prevent  me  from  doing  this, 
nniess  titey  put  me  away,  and  substitate  a dollar  of  which  tht^y  are  the  masters, 
instead  (»f  being  its  abject  and  blindfolded  slaves  tl\e  non-deserting  dollar!  the 
ioyai  dollar!  the  greenbaede  dollar!  And  this  iHnjK'tual  see-saw  of  i)rosperiy, , 
succeeded  by  sore  adversity,  and  adversity  succeeded  by  unnatural  prosperiv-y, 
must,  of  necessity,  go  on  eternally,  under  a system  of  that  character  which  per- 
miis  Its  circulation  throughout  the  world." 

This  has  been  presented  to  us  very  forcibly  in  the  last  lew 
years.  First— Local  difficulties  in  the  little  republic  of  Argen- 
tine embarrase.s  a banking  firm  in  England,  that  came  near  caus- 
ing: a panic,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States  as  Avell. 
'I'hen  Austria  wants  to  strengthen  her  gold  reserve  and  another 
panic  is  barely  averted.  Now,  at  this  writing,  a political  scandal 
in  France  is  unearthed  causing  a run  on  local  banks.  The  result 
is  a heavy  drain  on  us,  through  England,  for  gold,  followed  by  the 
inevitable  result  of  lowering  of  prices  as  usual.  The  nation  need- 
ing gold  most  will  pay  most  for  it  in  products  of  labor. 
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Since  1776  we  have  imagined  that  we  were  free  from  all 
foreign  domination,  yet  in  1893  when  India,  the  most  ignorant, 
degraded  and  servile  of  Greatllritain’s  dependencies,  not  by  vote  of 
her  people,  but  by  a simple  order  in  council  closed  her  mints  to  free 
coinage  of  silver  on  private  account, precipitated  on  us  the  greatest 
financial  panic  this  nation  has  ever  suffered.  In  one  year  the  shrink- 
age in  values  was  estimated  by  the  commercial  agencies  at  12  per 
cent,  on  about  $8,000,000,000.  The  price  of  all  products  of  labor 
declined  but  the  heaviest  decline  being  in  farm  products  which  sev- 
eral times  made  new  lowest  records.  Manufacturers  through  their 
perfect  organizations  of  combinations  and  trusts  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  prices  better.  The  farmers  practically  unorganized  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  organized  classes,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the 
struggle  and  scramble  for  our  share  of  the  money  of  the  world,  it  is 
the  product  of  the  farm  that  must  be  exported  to  be  sold  in  the 
world’s  markets  in  competition  with  the  poorer  paid  labor  of  Eu- 
rope. Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  at  the  world’s  prices  for  our 
share  of  the  world’s  money,  whether  that  money  be  gold  or  silver, 
or  both  combined; ‘and  when  a monetary  disturbance  or  change  of 
financial  policy,  or  political  upheaval  occurs  in  any  part  of  the 
world  using  the  same  kind  of  money,  every  nation  in  the  circle  is 
bound  to  suffer  from  the  effects. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  the  nation  almost  Soper  cent,  was  classed 
“Products  of  Agriculture”  in  1 892. (ReportSec’yTreas.. page  xi.lll.) 
A so-called  money  ot  llie  woiiu  r:;  u ver}'  itangerous  mut^  and  of 
advantage  only  to  the  money-ctiangers,  speculators  and  usurers.  In 
the  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  the  annual  contraction  we 
must  suffer  under  our  present  system  if  we  limit  our  money  to  gold 
or  to  gold  and  silver. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on  a gold  and  silver  basis  the  supply 
is  unequal  to  the  demand,  therefore  <ve  must  have  an  additional 
basis  for  money  if  our  civilization  is  to  be  preserved  and  fostered. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  must  have  a distinctive  money  of  our  own. 
That  is  what  we  mean  b\’  a national  currency — a currency  that  will 
remain  with  us  to  transact  our  busine.ss — the  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  labor.  That  will  not  be  competed  for  by  the  pauper  labor 
of  Piurope,  Asia  or  any  other  foreign  country.  It  is  only  because 
of  the  great,  natural,  new  resources  of  our  country  that  we  have 
been  able  thus  far  to  keep  labor  above  the  common  level.  A money 
of  the  world  will  eventually  force  us  down  to  that  common  level  of 
prices,  misery  and  degradation.  It  can  and  must  be  averted.  ! 
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U7/AT  ARE  THE  REMEDIES? 


There  are  two  remedies  proposed,  one  by  “the  powers  that  be.” 
and  who  think  our  present  system  in  the  right  oirection.  Their 
views  are  well  presented  by  the  following  extracts  from  representa- 
tive organs  of  the  respective  branches. 

The  second  remedy  *‘is  the  one  proposed  and  advocated  by 
organized  labor.  Choose,  ye,  therefore,  which  remedy  you  prefer: 

TiiKiu  i:k>u:i»v. 

‘‘There  seems  to  he  Imt  one  remedy.  It  is  a change  in  tlie  ownership  of  tite 
soil  and  the  creation  of  a r7r/.v.v  hnulotnit^rs  on  Iht'  on*'  U(unl  tnnl  of  tfnutit- 
farmi^rsfni  ih*^  something  similar  in  both  cases,  to  what  has  long  e.xisted 

in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  Netr  York  Tunt's, 

“Evidently  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  brought  face  to  face  with  new 
conditions,  which  they  must  recognize  and  overcome  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  same  remark  will  ai)ply  to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  ^^'est,  for  we  see  that 
the  price  of  grain  has  not  been  materially  aHected  by  the  exceptional  demand 
created  by  the  famine  in  Itussia  and  the  sliort  crops  all  over  Euro}»e.  AVe  do  not 
now  undertake  to  discuss  these  conditions,  'fiiat  they  are  partly  due  to  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  gold,  which  is  measured  by  the  fail  in  silver,  we  do  not  doubt  ;but 
no  matter  what  their  cause  may  be.  we  can  now  only  recognize  them  as  facts  to 
be  met  and  dealt  with  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  and  tliis  is  all  the  fanners 
<*an  do.  'fhe  conditions  exist,  and  the  political  remedy,  whether  it  be.  ftee  coin- 
age. or  state  banks,  or  what  not,  is  far  to  seek.  It  is  something  to  be  waited  for. 
and  there  is  an  element  of  unceilainty  about  it  wiien  it  comes.  Meanwhile  onr 
farmers  <*an,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  meet  these  new  conditions  with  such  local 
and  domestic  remedies  as  prudence  (which  is  shifty  to  a degree)  may  suggest. 

First  of  all,  let  them  rid  their  minds  of  the  iiiea  that  there  is  to  be  a rise  in 
cotton  of  the  ideatliat  they  will  get  much  more  than  (>  cents  for  the  present 
crop  or  the  next.  77/c  unUook  </oe.v  not  Jnsiiftf  tfn  that  the prire  frill  hf 
hiijher  for  some  tinu^  to  oome,  nmt  the  soourr  th*-  fa  niters  arijast  tht-mselres  to 
the prospert,  tite  better.  The  sooner  they  arrnntp  and  pitvh  their  jdans  so  that 
they  can  nutke  a smatt projif  ont  of  cotton  *tt  <i  *‘t  ttts  and  a fnfotion  per  pontnl. 
the  sooner  titey  trW  he  able  tftjind  t-omfiri  in  an  iuimmf<'>i  'table  sitnidioii.  W'e 
do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to  do  it;  yet  it  is  very  iiecessarv  that  it  should 
be  done.  Jt  is  a problem  with  which  they  have  to  deal  themselves.  Some  wise 
writer  has  said  that  “the  resources  of  poverty  are  of  tremendous  moment,  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  struggles  of  the  Southern  farmers  since  the  war  will 
heartily  endorse  the  statement.  'I'hey  will  now,  it  seems  tons,  have  to  make  still 
another  struggle,  and  we  cannot  doiibt  that  they  will  win  as  they  have  won  l)c- 
fore.  AVe  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  lind  a way  to  make  a reasonable  prolit  out 
of  cotton  at  H cents  a pound."— Vonstiintlim,  Dem. 

oru  REMEDY  , 

“It  was  a great  di.scovery  when  a metallic  medium  was  substituted  for  bar- 
ter; it  was  also  a great  discovery  when  paper  convertible  intocoin  was substitutetl 
for  a gold  and  silver;  but  a third  discovery  was  reserved  for  onr  own  times,  name- 
ly that  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures might  advance  in  a career  of  imexainpled  prosperity.  '— !Siu- 
fslair. 
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We  must  change  the  present  system.  Of  all  the  powers  re- 
served by  or  delegated  to  congress,  the  issuing  of  money  was  the 
most  important,  and  this  soverign  power  congress  has  delegated  to 
private  corporations,  not  for  public  use,  but  for  private  gain.  Mr. 
Sears  says; 

‘■Enough  money  for  eauitable  exchange  is  the  law  of  volume.  'I'herefore 
arbirary  limitation  of  the  volume  of  money  is  a violation  of  the  natural  law  of 
exchange,  and  is  void  of  right,  as  would  be  a like  limitation  of  production  and  ex- 
change. Arbitrary  limitation  of  the  volume  of  moiiev  has  been  the  principal 
measure  of  class  power  to  secure  the  monopolv  of  moiiey."  ami.  we  might  add 
of  all  other  monopolies.  ' ' ’ 

“The  power  that  controls  the  issue  anil  volume  of  the  currency  is  absolute 
dictator  of  the  business  and  finance  of  tl;e  c<umtrv."--./r/wf.v  A Uaitlehl  in 
Cftnyress. 

“I  believe  that  banking  institutions  are  more  dangerous  to  (Uir  liberties 
than  standing  armies.  Already  they  have  raised  up  a money  tiristOiTaev  that  has 
set  the  goverumeiit  at  deliance."  "'fhe  issuing  power  should  he  takeirfroin  the 
hanks  and  restored  to  the  government  and  the  people  to  whom  it  properly  he- 
loi^s.  Let  banks  exist,  but  let  them  bank  ui)on  coin  or  treasury  notes.”  77/o.v 
Jefferson. 

"INace  the  money  in  the  hands  of  a single  individual  or  combination  and 
they,  by  expanding  or  contracting  the  currenev.  may  i;ai>e  or  sink  cricks  at 
pleasure,  and  by  purchasing  at  the  greatest  depression  and  selling  at  the  great- 
est elevation.  may  command  tlie  whole  property  and  industry  of  the  commiinitv 
and  contn»l  its  liscal  oj)erations.  Xever  was  an  engine  better  cahuilatecl  to  plac/ 
the  destiny  or  the  many  in  the  handsof  the  few,  or  less  favorable  to  that  equality 
and  independence  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  free  instituti^ms."-  John  r ('at- 
houn. 

“The  government  ouglit  not  to  delegate  this  power  if  it  could.  It  v/as  tt>o 
great  a jiower  to  he  trusted  to  any  banking  business  whatever,  or  to  anv  author- 
ity but  the  highestand  most  responsible  wliich  was  known  to  our  form  of  eov 
ernment.” 

“The  government  itself  ceases  to  he  independent,  it  ceases  to  be  safe,  when 
the  national  (*niTency  is  at  the  will  ot  a company.  The  government  can  under- 
take no  great  enterprise,  neither  of  war  nor  ]>ea(*e.  without  the  consent  or  co- 
operation of  the  company.  It  cannot  counties  revenues  for  six  months  ahead 
wuhoiit  referring  to  the  action  of  that  com]>any  its  friendship  or  its  enmity  its 
concnrreiK'e  or  its  opposition.  The  people  are  not  safe  when  such  a companv  has 
such  a power.  'I’he  tenijitatiou  is  too  great,  the  opportunity  too  easy,  to  rcT 
rp  AND  PVT  DOWN  puicEs;  to  make  and  break  fortunes,  to  bring  the  whole  com- 
munity on  its  knees  to  tliese^  Xeptunes  who  jireside  over  the  Ilux  and  retlux  of 
paper  money.  All  property  is  at  their  mercv(  V)  the  price  of  real  estate  ofeverv 
gro\\nng  crop,  of  every  staple  article  in  the  market,  is  at  their  command!  Stocks 
are  their  playthings,  with  whicli  they  gamble  with  as  little  secrecy  and  less  mor- 
ality than  commom  gamblers.”  -77iowu/.s  Ji.  Benton. 

“If  congress  has  the  right  under  the  constitution  to  issue' paper  monev  it 
was  given  them  to  be  used  by  tlieniselves.  not  to  be  delegated  to  individuals’  or 
corporations." 

ambition  which  leads  me  on,  is  an  anxious  desire  and  a tixed  de- 
termination  to  return  to  the  iieople.  unimpaired,  the  sacred  trust  they  have  con- 
lided  in  my  charge;  * to  persuade  my  countrymen,  so  far  as  I may,  that  it  is 
not  m a splendid  government,  supported  by  powerful  monojiolies  and  aristocrat- 
ic establishments,  that  they  will  find  happiness,  or  their  liberties  protected,  but  in 
a niam  system,  void  of  pomp,  protecting  all  and  granting  favors  to  none  It  is 
«uch  a government  that  the  genius  of  onr  people  requires.”— A Jackson^ 
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The  people  should  never  have  permitted  so  great  a power  to 
pass  from  their  hands.  It  must  be  regained,  and  so  thoroughly 
guarded  that  it  never  can  again  pass  into  the  hands  of  privat*  cor- 
porations. Wc  demand  that  the  government  (the  people)  shall  issue 
direct  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  banking  corpora- 
tions, a sufficient  volume  to  freely  exchange  the  products  of  labor. 
As  wc  have  already  shown,  there  is  not  sufficient  gold  and  silver 
produced  in  the  world  to  supply  the  demand;  that  our  prosperity  is 
constantly  menaced  by  limiting  our  money  to  a metallic  basis. 
Therefore,  wc  demand  a national  currency  based  on  our  own  wealth; 
a money  that  will  remain  at  home  to  do  the  work  for  which  money 
was  intended  and  needed.  Money,  based  on  value,  is  just  as  good 
as  money  stamped  on  value,  and  much  more  convenient.  People 
prefer  it.  To  illustrate:  You  have  sold  something  to  the  value  of 

$50.  You  receive  a check  in  payment.  You  present  the  check  at 
the  bank.  The  cashier  hands  you  out  fifty  silver  dollars.  You 
hesitate  to  take  it  on  account  of  weight,  and  ask  if  he  would  not 
oblige  you  with  bills.  Me  hands  you  out  five  ten  dollar  silver  or 
gold  certificates.  Now  you  have  money  based  on  value,  instead  of 
as  first  offered,  stamped  on  value,  and  \ ou  prefer  il.  Business  men 
prefer  gold  and  silver  certificates  to  gold  and  silver  coin.  If  you 
agree  with  us  on  this,  the  solution  of  the  money  problem  is  made 
easier.  If  money  based  on  value  is  good,  it  is  immaterial  on  wha^" 
kind  so  long  as  it  is  based  on  real  commodity  value.  Then  for  the 
j)ermanent  volume  of  money  we  should  first  use  all  the  gold  and 
silver  we  produce,  coining  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  Then  we 
would  use  our  land,  the  basis  of  all  our  wealth,  until  we  had  a suffi- 
cient volume  to  transact  the  business  of  the  nation  on  a cash  basis. 
We  offer  no  plan  in  detail,  except  that  the  amount  issued  to  any 
one  individual  should  be  limited,  and  the  tax  for  the  use  of  the 
money  should  not  exceed  2 per  cent  per  annum.  Oh!  but,  says 
some  one.  how  can  the  government  loan  money  for  2 per  cent  when 
it  has  to  pay  4 per  cent  for  what  it  borrows.  Please  remember  we 
do  not  ask  the  government  to  borrow  to  loan  to  us.  We  ask  it  to 
crea/e  and  issue  to  us  a representative  of  value.  We  own  the  land 
in  fee  simple.  We  ask  a representative  of  it  up  to  a maximum  of 
one-half  its  cash  value  for  which  we  will  pay  2 per  cent  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  issue  and  redemption,  with  all  incidental  expenses, 
should  not  exceed  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  they  now  issue  repre- 
sentatives of  their  full  cash  value,  without  charging  tax  or  interest. 
Why  not  on  the  land  from  which  it  is  taken?  Again  the  govern- 
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ment  issues  national  bank  notes  to  national  bankers  at  a tax  of  1 per 
cent  per  annum,  for  90  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  a mortgage  on 
that  land  for  such  is  a government  bond.  We  say  2 per  cent  per 
annum. 

P'irst. — That  a reserve  fund  maybe  provided  to  protect  against 
any  possible  lo.ss. 

Second. — That  it  would  prove  an  equitable  and  economical 
method  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes. 

Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  government  becom- 
ing  a great  land  owner  by  foreclosures,  etc.  Has  anything  serious 
resulted  from  that  in  the  past?  All  our  land  has  been  secured  from 
government,  state  or  national,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  complaint 
unless  it  be  that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  too  liberal  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

Again — People  who  lost  their  homes  by  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gage would  feel  very  bad  and  become  dissatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment, etc. 

Yes;-it  is  true  wc  feel  bad  when  wclosc  our  homes.  Probably 
one-half  of  our  people  know  what  it  means  and  will  agree  with  us 
that  wc  would  not  feel  one  whit  worse  with  Uncle  Sam  for  fore- 
closing than  wc  do  now  when  an  Kastern  investment  compan3%  a 
money  loaning  neighbor,  or  even  a brother,  forecloses  and  turns  u.s 
out.  But  there  is  one  comforting  thought,  the  chance  of  lo.sing 
the  home  by  foreclosure  when  paying  two  per  cent  per  annum  to 
ourselves  would  be  very  much  less  than  when  paying  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  per  cent  per  •annum  to  private  individuals  or  corporations, 
as  we  are  doing  now.  PLven  business  and  professional  men  will 
take  the  chances  when  the  good  time  comes.  As  a last  resort  they 
refer  to  precedent  and  quote  the  failure  of  the  French  assignats. 
There  is  no  parallel.  The  assignats  were  not  money.  The  revol- 
utionists undertook  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  noblemen  and 
clergy,  and  on  this  property  issued  the  assignats.  So  long  as  the 
revolutionist.s  were  successful  they  had  a value.  This  value  was 
greatly  depreciated  by  counterfeiting  by  the  British,  who  issued  un- 
limited quantities  of  bogus  assignats.  Apart  from  that  the  assig- 
nats were  only  as  good  as  the  issuing  power.  When  the  revolution 
collapsed  the  pow'er  back  of  the  assignats  collapsed  and,  like  the 
sovereign  issuing  became  worthless. 

Right  here  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  these  objectors, 
who,  by  the  way,  insist  that  our  present  financial  national  bank 
.system  is  the  very  best  ever  devised  by  man.  They  boast  that  no 
person  evor  lost  a dollar  through  national  bank  bills.  What  makes 
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them  good?  Why,  the  security  deposited  with  the  goverment. 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  security?  A promise  to  pay  by  the 
government.  Consequently  a national  bank  bill  is  just  as  good  and 
no  better  than  the  government  guaranteeing  them.  If  our  republic 
.should  collapse  the  national  bank  bills  would  be  just  as  worthless 
as  the  assignats. 

The  art  of  counterfeiting  our  paper  money  has  become  almost 
if  not  quite  eliminated.  Then,  again,  they  refer  to  the  cedulas  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  our 
proposed  issue  of  money  and  the  Argentine  cedulas  as  there  is  be- 
tween da\-  and  night.  The  Argentine  government  indorsed  or 
guranteed  payment  of  8 per  cent  per  annum  in  gold,  on  private 
mortgages,  from  which  the  government  received  no  revenue.  There 
was  no  limit  placed  on  the  amount  issued  and  the  grossest  fraud 
was  permitted  and  encouraged.  Their  government  agreed  to  pay 
8 per  cent  per  annum  on  private  debts,  from  which  they  received 
no  revenue  and  promised  to  pay  in  a certain  commodity,  gold, 
which  they  did  not  have.  Our  propositit>n  is  that  our  own  govern- 
ment shall  issue  to  us,  land  certificates,  made  a full  legal  tender, 
which  will  cost  them  for  issue  and  redemption,  say  i percent,  leav- 
ing a net  profit  of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  and  payment  is  to  be 
made,  not  in  gold,  but  in  return  of  land  certificates  or  any  other 
kind  of  legal  tender  money. 

Senator -Jonc.s,  in  the  United  States  .Senate,  May  12-13,  1890, 
said  of  a land  basis  for  money:  “It  is  the  most  absolutel}’  secure  of 
all  securities;  it  can  neither  run  away  nor  be  stolen;  it  can  not  be 
burnt  up,  lost  or  destroyed.  Arable  land  is,  in  and  of  itself,  capa- 
ble of  supplying  all  basic  wants,  and  must  be  always  in  demand, 
while  gold,  .so  far  as  concerns  any  use  to  which  it  is,  or  can- be  ap- 
plied, might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
convenience to  society.”  Certainly  money  based  on  land  would 
seem  to  be  better  than  money  based  on  gold.  Senators  who  are 
sticklers  for  so-called  “intrinsic  value”  money  and  “full  face”  money 
should  be  found  supporting  that  proposition.  In  early  colonial 
days  it  was  tried  with  such  marked  success  that  Great  Britain  pro- 
hibited it.  The  colonies  were  becoming  too  prosperous.  England’s 

great  historian,  David  Hume,  explains  it  thus: 

111  our  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  the  land  itself,  which  is  the  chief  commo- 
dity, is  coined  and  passed  into  circulation.  A planter,  immediately  he  purchases 
any  land,  can  go  to  a public  ofiice  and  receive  notes  to  the  amount  of  half  the 
value  of  his  land,  which  notes  he  employs  in  payments,  and  they  circulate  through 
the  colony  by  convention.  To  prevent  the  public  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
this  representative  money  there  are  two  means  employed:  First,  the  notes  issued 
to  anyone  nlanter  must  not  exceed  a certain  sum.  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
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the  land;  secondly,  every  planter  is  obliged  to  pay  back  into  the  public  otlice 
every  year  one-tenth  of  his  notes.  The  whole  is,  of  course,  annihilated  in  ten 
years,  after  which  it  is  again  allowed  him  to  take  out  new  notes  to  half  the  value 
of  the  land. 

Rev.  John  Twells,  of  London,  an  able  English  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  American  colonial  finances,  said: 

This  was  the  monetary  system  under  which  the  American  colonists  ]>ros- 
pered  to  such  an  extent  that  Burke  said  of  them:  “Xothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  like  their  progress."  It  was  a wise  and  beneficial  system,  and  its  effects 
were  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  peojile.  Take  the  case  of  a family, 
industrious  ami  enterprising,  driven  by  persecution  and  misfortnne  to  seek  a ref- 
uge in  the  wilds  of  the  Xew  M'orld.  With  their  scanty  means  they  purchase  a 
tract  of  land.  Many  years  of  hard  labor.  i)rivation,  and’anxiety  would  have  been 
n©(!iessary  to  bring  that  family  into  a state  of  decent  competency,  had  they  been 
required’ to  imrchase  gold  and  silver  by  labor  and  by  the  produce  of  labor,  before 
they  could  effect  the  improvements  of  their  property.  Hut  half  the  value  of  his 
land  was  advanced  to  tlie  head  of  the  family  in  notes,  Avhich  circulated  as  money. 
With  these  notes  he  could  hire  labor  and  purchase  implements  of  hiisl)andry  and 
cattle;  and  thus,  where,  without  these  notes  one  acre  could  be  cleared. cultivated 
and  stocked  in  a year,  ten  would,  by  the  assistance  of  the  pai>er  money  advanced, 
be  reclaimed  from  the  forest  and  rendered  productive.  Thus  hope  entered  the 
dwelling  of  the  poor  emigrant. 

Ten  years  found  liim  with  the  whole  of  his  delit  to  the  government  dis 
charged,  the  ))ro]>netor  of  a hapi>y  home.  And  ttie  kind  hand  of  a paternal  gov- 
ernment was  stretched  out  still,  to  advance  to  him  again  one-half  the  increased 
value  of  liis  land,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  clear  more  of  tlie  forest,  and  settle  his 
children  in  new  homes.  Such  was  the  system  l)v  wliich  "a  set  of  miserable  out- 
casts" were  converted,  in  a short  space  of  time,  into  happy,  contented  and  pros- 
perous colonists. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  British  government  took  away  from  America  its  “repre- 
sentative money,"  commanded  that  no  more  paper  “bills  of  credit  should  be  is- 
sued. tluit  they  should  cease  to  be  legal  tender,"  and  collected  the  taxes  in  hard 
silver.  'I'liis  was  in  1TT:T  X"ow  mark  the  consequences.  This  contraction  of  the 
circulating  medimn  i)aralyzed  all  the  industrial  energies  of  the  people.  Ituin 
seized  u|)on  these  once  ffoiirishing  colonies:  the  most  severe  distress  was  brought 
home  to  every  interest  and  every  family:  discontent  was  urged  on  to  desperation, 
till,  at  last,  "human  nature,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  i>hrase.s  it  it,  “arose  and  asserted  its 
rights.'’  In  ITTii  the  congress  first  met  in  Bhiladelpliia.  In  177b  America  l>e- 
came  an  independent  state. 

Sir.  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  ablest,  bravest  and  best  friends 
of  the  American  colonies  in  the  British  Parliament,  discussing 
American  finances  and  taxation,  April  14,  1774*  said: 

Xothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  like  their  i>rogress.  For  my  part  I 
never  cast  my  eye  on  their  commerce,  and  their  cultivated  and  commodious  -life, 
but  they  seeiii  to  me  rather  as  nations  grown  to  perfection  through  a long  series 
»f  fortunate  events,  and  a train  of  successful  industry  accumulating  wealth  in 
many  centurU^ii,  than  the  colonies  of  yesterday  than  a set  of  miserable  “out- 
casts" a few  yeai’s  ago,  not  so  much  sent  as  thrown  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
shore  of  a desolate  wilderness,  3,000  miles  from  all  civilized  intercourse. 

Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
successful  business  men  America  ever  produced,  discussed  the  col- 
onial money  as  follows: 

These  colonial  notes  being  adopted  by  all  the  colonies,  led  to  an  unexpect- 
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ed  degree  of  prosperity,  so  great  that  when  Franklin  was  brought  before  the  par- 
hanient  of  ( Jreat  Britain  and  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity growing  up  in  the  colonies,  he  plainly  stated  that  the  cause  was  the 
('onvenience  they  found  in  exchanging  their  various  forms  of  labor  one  with  an- 
other l)y  the  paper  money  Avhich  had  been  adoj>ted;  that  this  paper  money  was 
not  only  used  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  but  in  addition  it  had  been  declared  legal 
tender.  It  rose  2 and  3 per  cent  above  the  par  of  gold  and  silver,  as  everybodv" 
]»referred  its  use.  One  of  its  advantages  was  its  security  against  theft,  as  it  could 
l>e  easily  carried  and  hidden,  on  account  of  its  having  no  bulk,  as  all  kinds  of 
specie  must  necessarily  have.  After  Franklin  iixplained  this  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment as  the  real  cause  of  prosperity,  they  immediately  passed  laws  forbidding 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  that  money.  This  produced  such  great  inconvenience 
and  misery  to  the  people  that  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  revolution.  A far 
greater  reason  for  a general  uprising  than  the  tea  and  stamp  act  w as  the  taking 
away  of  the  paper  money. 

Which  picture  do  you  prefer?  Continue  the  present  S3stem, 
and  even  though  you  accept  the  advice  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
w'ork  harder,  economize  in  your  living  and  dress,  deprive  your 
children  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  the  result  will  in  the 
end  be  the  same,  “A  class  of  landowners  on  the  one  hand  and  ten- 
ant-farmers on  the  other.''  Our  forefathers  fled  from  that  fate. 
K\'  their  manly'  votes  thej'  created  a money’-  that  promoted  pros- 
perity' and  multiplied  home-owners.  When  deprived  of  the  power 
they'  fouglit  for  and  won  their  liberty,  which,  alas,  has  been  lost 
through  the  cunning  machinations  of  the  same  power,  aided  by  our 
blind,  foolish,  partisanship.  Instead  of  harder  work  and  greater 
economy  we  would  advise  more  thinking  and  study  of  political 
economy,  and  greater  courage  and  manhoocl  in  voting  for  our  own 
best  interests,  regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  any  political 
party. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


A FLEXIBLE  CURRENCY. 


No  fixed  volume  of  money  per  capita  can  or  will  solve  the 
money  problem.  Demand  for  use  is  the  natural  law.  In  the  pro- 
ceeding chapter  we  gave  our  plan  for  providing  a permanent  cur- 
rency, that  is.  for  the  normal  demands  of  exchange,  \vhich  we  call 
the  permanent  volume.  It  will  be  used  in  the  regular  channel  of 
trade.  Please  remember  the  axiom  previously'  stated,  viz:  We 

can  contract  the  voiume  of  currency  either  hy  increasing  the  demand 
or  decreasing  the  supply.  If  there  are  seasons  of  the  y'ear  when 
there  is  an  abnormal  demand  and  no  increased  supply  then  there 
will  be  a contraction  of  money  with  its  inevitable  companion,  loiver 
prices.  This  is  a law  as  unalterable  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  affects  not  only'  those  W'ho  produce  the  cause  of  con- 
traction (increased  demand)  but  all  industries  in  the  nation.  The 
product  of  thii  farmer  is  usually  the  uncertain  factor,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  year’s  labor  is  rushed  into  market  in  the  short  period  of  three 
months.  This  is  especially  true  of  wheat  and  cotton.  The  pro- 
ducers of  these  products,  as  a rule,  farm  on  credit.  Their  bills  are 
made  payable  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  harvest,  the  first 
of  October  and  first  of  November  being  the  great  pay  days.  The 
condition  of  the  consumers,  as  a rule,  are  not  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a y'ear’s  supply  when  it  is  offered.  The  majority 
buy,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  from  hand  to  mouth.  This  neces- 
sity of  forced  sales  in  a short  period  of  time  of  the  y'ear’s  product  of 
labor  by  the  farmer,  and  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  more 
riran  for  present  pressing  needs,  becomes  the  harvest  of  the  specu- 
lator. His  opportunity  is  largely  increased  for  speculation  by  the 
forced  contraction  of  currency^'  and  the  limited  rolling  stock  of  our 
railroads  especially  in  the  Northwest,  where  we  have  a regular 
annual  blockade  during  October  and  November. 

Taking  the  crop  of  1891,  as  per  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 


treasury  for  the  two  crops  mentioned: 

We  had  cotton,  8,652,597  bales;  farm  value 3366,863,738 

We  had  wheat,  611,780,000  bushels;  farm  value 513,472,711 


Or  a total  of 3880,336,449 


A conservative  e*t*niate  would  be  that  80  per  cent  of  this  must 
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pass  out  of  the  producers  hands  inside  of  three  months,  making 
to  be  moved  $708,269, 159. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  amount  only  will  go  into  consumption, 
leaving  about  $500,000,000  worth  of  wheat  and  cotton  alone  to 
be  carried  over.  If  we  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  other 
products  of  the  farm  sold  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  consumption 
during  these  three  months  and  stored  for  future  use  by  speculators, 
the  amount  would  be  largely  increased.  This  makes  a terrible 
strain  on  the  money  in  active  circulation,  which,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  cx-Senator  Plumb  (as  given  in  chapter  7»)  money 

in  active  circulation  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  was 
$500,000,000.  It  is  all  in  use  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade 
and  is  needed  there.  With  this  great  increased  demand  for  its  use 
there  can  be  but  one  result — a \ iolent  contraction  with  falling  prices 
of  all  that  goes  to  buy  the  dollar,  with  a corresponding  inflation  of 
money.  . 

As  these  products  go  into  consumption,  with  its  accompanying 
result,  rising  prices.  There  is  a continual  unsettling  of  prices  a 
certain  instability  that  is  of  advantage  to  speculators  only.  They 
understand  this  principle  thoroughl}’;  the  ease  with  which  the  money 
1'iX.rket  can  be  manipulated  or  cornered  at  this  period  of  abnormal 
demaN.d  for  use.  Provision  must  be  made  to  meet  this  annual  un- 
settling of  values  and  interference  with  trade.  The  remedy  is  an 
elastic  or  flexible  volume  of  currenej'  that  will  respond  to  the  de- 
mand as  needed.  Political  economists  realize  this  necessity  and 
many  plans  are  offered,  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  them  favor  basing 
the  currency  on  some  form  of  credit.  1 he  weak  point  in  our  cur- 
rency now  is  that  it  is'entirely  too  much  ever-loaded  with  credit. 
'Phe  comptroller  of  the  currency,  in  his  annual  report  for  1892, 

page  32,  says:  , 

‘•Over  per  cent  of  all  business  transactions  are  done  by  means  ot  credit. 
When  the  public  lose  confidence  and  credit  is  Impaired  and  refused,  over  tK)  per 
cent  of  all  business  transactions  are  directly  effected.  It  is  easy  to  realize  how 
impossible  it  is  for  the  remaining  10  per  cent  of  numey  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  without  monetary  stringency  and  financial  distress. 

On  the  same  page  we  find  that  of  this  10  per  cent  less  than  3 
per  cent  is  in  gold  coin  or  gold  certificates;  of  the  balance  ov^er  5 
per  cent  is  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  and  a little  over  2 per  cent  is 
silver.  Our  whole  financial  system  at  present  is,  therefore,  based 
96  per  cent  on  credit  and  4 per  cent  on  metal.  If  the  goldites  are 
successful  in  repealing  the  Sherman  law  then  our  whole  financial 
system  will  be,  gold  2 per  ccmU;  credit  98  per  cent.  S.  Il  Norton, 
puts  the  case  in  a nutshell,  thus: 
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“The  “gold  basis’’  theoi  v is  a good  deal  like  spmiiiiig  a top;  so  long  ifs  the 
top  is  spinning  around  under  the  influence  of  the  artificial  force  that  is  applied  to 
iriUvM  stanl  up,  hut  the  moment  that  it  touches  a round 
contact  w'ith  any  otlier  substance,  there  is  a panic  at  once,  and  it  full®. 
ground;  or  when  the  applied  power,  (coulidence,)  is  gone,  it  stops  wmrhng  and 

tumbles  over.*’  • i-  i i 4.  ..t- 

* The  credit  business  is  overdone;  the  top  is  liable  to  tumble  at 

anv  time.  The  fle.xiblc,  like  the  permanent  volume  of  currency 
must  be  based  on  wealth  instead  of  credit,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  done  soon.  Ex-Secretary  Windom  saw  the  danger  confront- 
ing us  very  clearly  and  stated  it  explicitly  in  his  speech  before  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Jan.  31st.  1891.  He  was  present  in 
his  official  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  address  one  oi 
the  ablest  bodies  of  business  men  in  the  World.  He  said: 

“The  ideal  financial  system  would  be  one  that  should  furnish  just  enough 
absolutely  sound  currency  to  meet  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade  and  no 
and  that  should  have  enough  elasticity  of  volume  to  adjust  itselt  to  the  various 
necessities  of  these  people,  t'onld  such  a circulating  medium  be  secured,  the 
"ravest  commercial  disLters  which  threaten  our  future  might  be  avoided,  these 
disasters  have  always  come  when  unusual  activity  in  business  has  caused  an  ah- 
mirmal  demand  for'money,  as  in  autumn,  for  the  moving  of  our 
'I'here  will  always  be  great  danger  at  those  times  under  any  cast-iron  sjstem  of 

cunvnev  such  as  we  now  have.  111*1,:, 

“iladitiiot  been  for  the  peculiar  condition  ^vlnch  enabled  the  I nited 

States  tu  ilisburse  over  seventy-live  million  dollars  in  about  two  and  one-halt 
months  last  autumn.  I am  lirmly  convinced  that  the  stringency;  in  August  and 
September  would  have  resulted  in  a wide-spread  linancial  nun. 

Secretary  Windom  still  clung  to  a gold  basis,  but  hoped  to 

provide  for  a larger  volume  of  money  to  be  based  upon  some  form 
of  bonds  (more  credit  money)  Our  plan  is  to  base  it  on  actual 
wealth,  commodity  .value — the  non-perishable  products  of  labor. 
As  wheat  and  cotton  are  the  great  disturbing  factors,  as  previously 
shown,  we  believe  that  money  ^wheat  and  cotton  certificates),  issued 
on  these  products  in  sufficient  volume  to  move  them,  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  yet  offered.  It  would  relieve  manufacturers 
and  business  men  from  the  strain  put  on  them  every  autumn  be- 
cause of  the  competition  forced  upon  them  to  retain  the  money  in 
their  business  that  the  farmers  must  have  to  exchange  the  product 
of  their  labor  for  what  they  need.  Tnis  competition  is  disastrous, 
both  to  the  farmer  and  business  interests.  The  business  men  need 
the  money;  the  farmers  must  have  it.  Whichever  pays  most  for 
it  secures  it.  At  the  time  referred  to  by  Secretary  Windom  the 
competition  was  very  keen.  On  the  28th  of  August  interest  ran 
up  to  180  per  cent  per  annum  in  Wall  street,  and  stocks  fell  in 
value  until  a panic  was  barely  averted.  \\  heat  dropped  30  cents 
per  bushel.  “Had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  condition  which 
enabled  the  Unitsd  States  to  disburse  over  $75,000,0*^'^  in  about 
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two  and  one-half  months  last  autumn,  I am  firmly  convinced  that’ 
the  stringency  in  August  and  September  would  have  resulted  in  a 
wide-spread  financial  ruin.”  The  government  is  no  longer  in  that 
“peculiar  condition.”  It  has  no  surplus  that  it  can  use  for  relief  O 
in  a similar  emergency.  The  emergency  will  come  whenever  we 
have  an  extra  large  crop.  The  necessity  for  an  elastic  or  flexible 
volume  will  always  come  with  harvest.  Says  Secretary  Windom: 

‘‘These  disasters  have  always  come  when  unusual  activity  in  business  has 
caused  an  abnormal  demand  for  money,  as  in  autumn,  for  the  moving  of  our  im- 
lueiise  crops.  ^ “When  the  nation  should  be  most  i>rosperous,  because  of  the  ' 
vast  increase  ni  wealth  produced  by  labor,  dimsfer  threatened  because  of  our 
present  “cast-iron  system  of  currency.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  frame  a stronger  indictment  against  the 
present  system.  The  larger  the  volume  of  wealth  produced,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  financial  disaster.  The  gvcaicy  the  hlcssin^^ 
the  greater  the  curse.  ^ 

Chauncy  Depew,  in  one  of  his  happy  after  dinner  speeches, 
said:  ' 

*1  T ' ^ to  receive  from  the  soil  the  enormous  products  made  by 

tlie  Lord  and  by  labor,  and  this  will  make  the  country  uncommonly  rich.”  ’ 

When  the  Lord  sends  sunshine  and  rain  in  season,  and  labor  { 
is  extra  diligent,  garnering  an  “enormous”  harvest  that  should  ' 
bring  prosperity,  not  only  to  the  producer  but  to  all  other  classes 
in  the  nation,  then  says  Secretary  \\*indom: 

“ J here  will  always  be  great  danger  at  those  times  under  any  cast-iron  sys- 
tem ot  finance  such  as  we  now  have.” 

W e have  the  natural  resources,  the  brawn  and  brain  to  make 
this  the  grandest  nation  of  the  ages.  It  cannot  be  done  with  a - 
cast-iron  system  that  is  at  war  with  nature  and  nature’s  la\v\s.  We 
cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  usuing  two  diagrams  prepared 
by  S.  M,  Scott  in  his  work  on  “The  Sub-Treasury  plan”  (the  best  /' 
yet  published  on  that  subject:)  ^ 
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Diagram  Xo.  3. 
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.1  represents  the  banks,  which  control  the  volume  of  currency. 

B represents  all  lines  of  trade, 

C represents  the  channel  of  trade  th?  ough  which  the  circulating  medium 
Hows  from  the  banks  to  all  business. 

1)  represents  the  mountain  of  products  before  the  channel  of  trade  has  been 
tapped,  or  before  they  commence  to  move. 

The  arrows  represent  the  course  the  money  flows,  with  no  interruption  on 
the  part  of  products. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  banks,  channel  of  trade,  and  business.  The 
arrows  show  the  course  of  monev  from  the  banks  through  the  channel  of  trade 
into  the  business  of  the  country.  Tlie  center  figure  represents  the  products  of 
the  country  before  the  channel  of  trade  has  been  tapped  and  the  crops  coin- 
nience  to  move. 

Yon  will  notice  the  banks  are  full  of  loans  and  discounts,  business  has  ail 
the.  money  there  is  in  circulation,  and  no  provision  made  for  moving  the  products 
which  the  central  flgure  represents.  soon  as  the  channel  of  trade  is  tapped 
by  the  movement  of  these  products,  tlien  the  couisc  of  money  takes  a change, 
which  is  represented  by  Diagram  No.  L 
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Diagram  Xo.  4, 
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This  cut  represents  an  increase  of  business  by  virtue  of  the  movement  of 
crops,  without  a corresponding  increase  of  money,  in  conseciuenoe  of  which 
business  and  products  are  depressed,  but  loans  and  discounts  ui  banks  remain 
the  same.  Secretary  Windom  said  in  his  New  York  speech,  January  31,  181*1: 
“There  will  always  be  great  danger  at  those  times  under  any  cast-iron  system  of 
currency,  such  as  we  now  have." 

A represents  as  before  the  banks. 

Ji  represents  all  lines  of  business. 

C represents  channel  of  trade. 

D represents  as  before  the  products,  which  have  commenced  to  move. 

liy  tapping  the  channel  of  trade,  we  notice  a complete  change  in  the  course 
of  the  circulating  medium.  Instead  of  tlowing  into  business  it  is  now  tlowing  in- 
to products,  robbing  business  of  her  just  deserts,  compelling  her  to  divide  one- 
half  of  her  life-blood  to  sustain  the  producer.  Thus  we  see  business  depleted, 
and  products  compelled  to  be  pressed  inside  of  the  same  volume  of  currency  that 
was  only  adequate  to  transact  the  ordinary  lines  of  trade.  Business  and  pro- 
ducts sink  as  the  volume  of  money  finds  its  level;  therefore,  we  find  the  banks  re- 
maining the  same,  from  the  fact  that  they  control  all. 

The  Sub-Treasury  Plan  Illustrated  as  a Ban.som.  AVe  have  ]>rov- 
en  by  high  authority  that  the  country  is  laboring  under  a monetary  stringency. 
Hundreds  of  failures  every  week.  Legislators  are  puzzling  their  brains  for  a 
remedy,  but  no  redemption  seems  in  sight.  The  great  desire  seems  to  break  the 
iron-clad  system  of  currency.  Let  us  make  a comparison; 

A city  is  surrounded  by  an  enemy;  the  inhabitants  are  made  prisoners  of 
war;  the  enemy  sends  a courier  to  inform  them  that  their  intention  is  to  reduce 
them  to  abject  slavery,  unless  a ransom  of  S50  per  capita  is  paid  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor;  conseipiently  tlieir 
case  seems  to  be  hopeless;  the  weary  hours  pass  by,  diys  and  weeks  pass  on;  no 
relief  is  near;  men  become  desperate,  and  women  weep  as  hope  disappears.  After 
all  means  had  failed  and  despair  seemed  to  settle  over  all,  one  bright  morning 
the  cry  arose,  “Relief  has  come!”  From  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  their 
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farmer  friends  have  come,  not  with  cannon  and  musketry,  to  subject  the  inno- 
cent to  slaughter  and  destruction,  but  they  have  come  to  offer  their  wheat  and 
com  cotton  and  tobacco  for  a ransom.  For  the  poor  helpless  prisoners  the  only 
condition  asked  is,  “Will  they  accept?  will  they  allow  the  farmer  to  u^oad  his 
products  as  collateral  for  their  redemption  r The  enemy  %vill  take  it  for  secur- 
ity but  will  the  prisoners  allow  themselves  to  be  set  free  by  these  poor,  rusty 
farmers?  Yes!  a thrill  of  joy  pierces  every  heart;  relief  has  come;  We 
are  free  again!”  goes  the  word  up  and  down  the  streets  of  that  doomed  city.  Jl 
this  were  to  occur,  whose  interest  would  this  be  in  favor  of— the  farmers  who 
deposited  the  products,  or  the  people  whose  sorrows  were  alleviated  \\  e shall 
allow  the  reader  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  currency  in  his  annual  report  for  1892. 


r 


fon  page  7)  says: 

“What  the  settled  policy  of  congress  as  to  the  future  currency  may  |k>. 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  furnished  by  the  government,  it  will  possess  the  rjuality 
of  soundness,  for  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  government  under  which  we 
UvB' hut  it  cannot  po.sst.sis  elasticity.  Elasticity  means  conforniity  to  business 
wants,  the  supply  quickly  responding  to  the  demand,  and  not  conformity  to  hxeil 
rules  and  statutory  laws.' 

The  foregoing  is  good,  sound  doctrine,  except  the  hve  word.s 
in  italics.  It  can  possess  elasticity  if  the  government  so  wills  and 
provides.  Make  the  principle  of  volume  demand  for  use  and  the 
object  is  accomplished.  “The  government  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  cannot  supply  such  currency  as  the  public  requires.”  As 
the  government  has  reserved  to  itself  the  sole  right  to  issue  (sup- 
ply) currency,  and  will  not  permit  any  person,  corporation  or  state 

to  do  so,  we  are  in  a bad  fix,  truly.  But,  adds  the  comptroller: 

“The  national  banks  can.  and  with  proper  legislation  would,  supply  this 
want  fully  and  completely. 

The  comptroller’s  remedy  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  people.  Give  the  national  banks  sufficient  profit  and  they 
“would  supply  the  want,  fully  and  completely!” 

They  failed  to  do  it  when  they  had  the  laws  to  suit  them  ex- 
actly. 1 hey  are  retiring  the  currency  now,  when  an  increase  is 
demanded.  . There  is  only  one  thing  they  can  be  depended  on  to 
do,  viz.,  manipulate  the  eurreney  in  their  own  interest  anti  for  their 
own  profit.  The  soverign  power  of  the  government  must  not  be 
delegated  to  any  class  of  corporations.  All  profits  arising  fiom 
the  issue  of  money  should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
and  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government,  thus 
reducing  taxation.  “\Vc  demand  a national  currency,  safe,  sound 
and  flexible,  issued  by  the  general  government  only.”  for  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  government  under  whieh  we  live. 
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CHAPTFR  XIII. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  OUR  SUB-TREASURY  PLAN. 


There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  principle  of  our  de- 
mands for  a flexible  volume  of  currency.  The  necessity  for  it  is 
admitted  by  all  political  economists.  Ex- Secretary  Windom  said: 

‘'The  ideal  financial  system  would  he  one  that  should  furnish  just  enough 
ubsolutelv  sound  currency  to  meet  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade  and  no  in  me, 
and  tliat  'should  have  enough  elasticity  of  volume  to  adjust  itself  to  the  ^ arious 
necessities  of  these  people.” 

The  present  comptroller  of  the  currency,  page  6,  annual  re- 
port, 1892,  says:  , 1 . 

V cun'cncy  to  serve  the  demands  of  business  must  be  sound-  no  douht  ol 
its  redemption.  It  should  be  elastic,  that  it  may  expand  and  contract,  as  the 
thle  cf  business  ebbs  and  flows.” 

Again,  page  7:  * , • 1,1  . 

‘•Elasticity  means  conformity  to  business  wants,  the  supply  <iiuckly  le- 
sponding  to  the  demand,  and  not  conformity  to  fixed  rules  and  statiitory  laws. 
If  furnished  by  the  government  it  will  possess  the  quality  soundness,  for 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  government  under  which  we  live. 

Tne  above  from  high  financial  authorities  in  our  own  govern- 
ment, covers  the  ground  fully  and  completely.  W e musi^  have  a 
“sound  ” currenc'".  To  be  sound  it  must  be  “elastic  (ii'i-xible). 
I'o  be  clastic  it  ‘‘should  expand  and  contract,  as  the  tide  of  busi- 
ness ebbs  and  flows.”  No  money  can  be  better  than  money  cre- 
ated by  the  government.  We  repeat,  there  can  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  principle.  There  may  be  as  to  the  details  of  hills 
presented  to  congress.  We  are  not  responsible  for  them.  Vve 

have  endorsed  no  bills.  We  say  our  sub-treasury  plan  01  some- 
thing better.  In  our  plan  we  have  advocated  the  creation  of  ware- 
iioLK^s  for  the  storage  of  grain  on  which  certificates  are  to  be 
issued.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  government  should  build  them. 
The  essential  part  is  that  the  gov''ernment  should  issue  money  on 
inch  products  of  the  farm  as  wheat  and  cotton,  that  are  the  great 
disturbing  elements  in  our  business,  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
as  these  products  go  into  consumption.  If  building  ®ew  ware- 
houses is  objectionable,  then  use  the  public  warehouses  now  in  ex- 
istence, as  is  the  custom  in  France.  But  the  men  who  most  strong- 
ly oppose  the  aiding  of  commerce  by  furnishing  storae'e  are  the 
most  urgent  to  aid  commerce  by  giving  to  transportation  companies, 
whether  by  rail,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  ^nd  other 
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companies,  or  by  water,  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is  fair  to  as^ 
sume  that  the  strongest  possible  objections  that  can  be  raised  to' 
the  plans  as  submitted  to  congress,  have  been  raised  by  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means  in  their  report  to  the  present  congress,  No. 
2143.  They  do  not  touch  upon  the  principle  in  their  report.  They 
criticize  the  details  without  suggesting  an  amendment.  Their 
first  objection  is: 

“If  there  should  be  a reduction  in  the  value  of  the  goods  stoieil,  after  stor- 
age, below  80  per  cent  of  the  value  when  stored,  the  government  loses,  and  would 
have  to  pay  the  loss  out  of  the  treasury.” 

If  the  members  of  the  committe9  had  had  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  grain  and  cotton  business  they  would  have 
known  how  to  provide  against  this  by  simply  following  the  method 
now  in  vogue  by  bankers  and  others  loaning  money  on  such  pro- 
ducts, viz.,  reserve  the  right  to  sell  before  it  declined  to  a point 
where  there  could  be  a loss.  There  never  has  been  a safer  busi- 
ness in  the  nation  than  loaning  money  on  grain.  A little  amend- 
ment there  would  cure  that  imaginary  difficulty. 

Second.— “A  very  large  army  of  oflicials,  such  as  managers,  measurers, 
weighers,  custodians,  watchmen,  etc.,  would  be  mustered  into  government  service 
to  swell  the  already  excessive  roll  of  government  employes.” 

If  they  were  as  unfaithful  to  the  public  interest  and  as  ignor- 
ant of  business  methods  as  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  seem 
to  be,  it  would  be  a calamity.  A little  more  care  in  the  election 
of  public  officials,  and  genuine  civil  service  reform  will  cure  that 
defect. 

Third.— “Friction  and  hardship  might  be  expected,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injustice  which  would  come  from  establishing  sub-treasuries  for  the  counties 
raising  more  than  .$200,000  worth  of  products  for  sale,  and  not  establishing  them 
for  the  smaller  or  less  fertile  counties  where  less  than  that  amount  is  produced.” 

Well,  if  that  were  a serious  objection,  amend  by  striking  out 

$200,000  and  inserting  $100,000  or  $50,000. 

Fourth.— “All  the  goods  put  into  the  warehouse  would  have  to  be  valued 
or  appraised  by  government  oflicials;  and  upon  them  would  depend  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  loaned  from  the  treasury  to  the  citizens  on  the  deposit.” 

The  grade  only  would  be  fixed  by  public  officials,  and  that  is 
in  practice  at  the  present  time  by  state  officials,  and  might  be  left 
with  them.  The  value  is  fixed  by  the  traae.  The  market  reports 
would  necessaril}'  govern.  Congress  would  fix  the  maximum  per 
cent  to  be  issued.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  there  was  not  a 
business  man  on  the  comittee  on  ways  and  means  to  prevent  them 

showing  how  little  they  knew  about  business  methods. 

Fifth.— “The  freedom  of  the  citizen  to  control  his  own  domestic  concerns 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  After  his  life  and  liberty  are  protected,  the  best 
thing  that  can  occur  is  to  allow  him  to  look  to  his  own  exertion  for  his  prosper- 
ity and  success,  unhampered  bv  government  intermedling  in  his  private  affairs,” 
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If  that  be  true,  then  the  citizen  should  be  permitted  to  make 
his  own  money  without  government  interference.  Our  silver  pro- 
ducers would  like  that  privilege  now.  All  trade  restrictions  should 
be  abolished.  Our  tariff  laws  arc  an  interference  with  our  domestic 
concerns.  Aid  to  any  private  enterprise  is  also.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  law  of  congress  is  in  violation  of  that  law.  It  is  a thin  ex- 
cuse. 

Sixth.— “Anothor  objection  to  be  urged  to  the  proposition,  is  the  fluctuation 
of  currency  that  would  characterize  it.  Suppose  it  was  successfully  used,  and  a 
billion  dollars  Avorth  of  farm  products  stored  within  a reasonable  period  after 
the  harvest  of  each  year.  Ihe  bill  provides  that  they  shall  be  taken  out  or  sold 
within  twelve  months.  If  one-half  of  this  amount  were  taken  out  within  six 
months  there  would  thereby  be  a contraction  of  the  currency  of  8400,000,000 
which  would  embarass  the  people  and  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  panics 
conceivable.*' 

The  logic  intended  is  difficult  to  grasp.  A contraction  by  a 
demand  for  $800,000,000  to  meet  an  emergency  outside  regular 
channels  of  trade  as  illustrated  m proceeding  chapter  is  a blessing, 
but  to  withdraw  one-half  of  it  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
“would  embarrass  the  people  and  be  .the  most  fruitful  source  of 
panics  conceivable.”  No!  if  they  were  good  at  ‘‘conceiving’*  they 
could  imagine  a still  more  terrible  disaster  when  the  whole  amount 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  sorry  for 
their  limited  imagination. 

Let  us  give  a handy  illustration.  A farmer  has  enough  capital 
to  work  his  farm — say  300  acres  of  corn.  He  thinks  he  would  like  to 
feed  the  corn  instead  of  shipping  it,  but  he  has  no  money,  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  adds  to  his  capital  by  borrowing  $3,000  from  a foreign- 
er, with  which  to  buy  stock  to  feed.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
he  sells  enough  stock  to  pay  off  $1.  500.  This,  according  to  the 
ways  and  means  committee  would  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
panic  conceivable.”  He  Avould  be  ruined  when  he  paid  off  the 
$3,000  though  he  made  a profit  on  the  transaction  of$i.OOO.  The 

argument  is  not  worthy  serious  consideration. 

Seventh.— “The  inauguration  of  this  scheme  would  be  the  speculators 
delight." 

Strange  that  the  speculators  are  all  opposed  to  it.  The  fact 
is  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  it  would  destroy  their  trade; 
eliminate  them  from  the  grain  business.  It  would  enable  the  farm- 
er to  hold  his  produce  until  the  consumer  wanted  it. 

Eighth. — “The  bill  does  not  restrict  the  deposit  to  the  producer  of  the  pro- 
duct, but  provides  that  “any  owner  of  cotton  or  wheat,  etc.,  may  deposit  the  same 
in  the  sub-treasury." 

If  this  is  an  objection,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  amend  by  sub- 
etituting  “producer”  for  owner.”  Even  a congressman  should  be 
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able  to  think  of  that.  That  would  cover  their  next  objection  of 

speculators  being  able  to  secure  so  much  money. 

Ninth. — “The  measure  provides  that  when  receiAt^  this  money  (to  redeem 
the  ])roducts)  whatever  its  kind,  shall  be  destroyed.  Authority  would  thereby 
lie  given  for  the  destruction  of  the  greenback  currency  iioav  in  existence  and 
heretofore  held  inviolable,  as  Avell  as  the  gold  and  silver,  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  business  of  the  country." 

A veritable  tyro  in  legislation  Avould  have  suggested  a cure  by 

substituting  the  A\^ord  retired  for  ‘‘destroyed.” 

Tenth.  - “I'he  treasury  Avarrants  or  greenbacks  noAv  in  existence  haA'e  pro- 
A'ision  nuxde  for  their  redeniption  iiTgoId  and  silver,  but  for  tlie  redem])tion  of 
the  manv  millions  to  be  issued  under  this,  no  provision  AA'hatever  is  made  in  the 
bill."  ‘ 

Then  make  a provision.  That  is  your  duty. 

Eleventh.  “This  measure  is  objectionable  iKcaiise  of  class  legislation." 

Wrong  again.  If  there  is  a tinge  of  class  legislation  in  the 
plan  it  is  in  protecting  the  business  men  and  manufacturers  from 
the  annual  raid  ma(de  on  the  capital -they  use  by  the  farmers  when 
they  want  to  exchange  the  product  of  their  labor  for  the  product  of 
some  one  else’s  labor.  The  Knights  of  Labor  Av^asthe  first  labor  or- 
ganization to  discuss  this  question.  Thos.  Lucas,  of  Minneapolis, 
introducing  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  K.  of 
L.  one  year  before  it  Avas  introduced  in  our  Supreme  Council.  Tht 
twenty-two  labor  organizations  assembled  at  St  Louis,  Feb.  22, 
1892.  endorsed  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call  it  “class  legislation.” 

TAvelfth. — Referring  to  the  analogy  between  the  sub-treasurj 
plan  and  storing  Avhiskey  they  say: 

“The  one  is  to  enable  the  goA  erninent  to  collect  taxes,  the  other  to  enable 
it  to  loan  money  collected  by  taxes." 

No;  not  one  dollar  of  the  money  to  be  issued  is  to  be  collected  by 
taxes  or  any  other  umy.  It  is  to  be  created  for  that  special  purpose, 
the  products  to  be  held  as  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  treas- 
ury notes.  Redemption  is  provided  for  in  this  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  committee  say  that  there  is  no  redemption  provided  for. 

Thirteenth.— “The  power  of  taxation  cannot  be  invoked,  nor  the  danger  of 
it  incurred,  to  further  i>riA'ate  enleri)rises  or  to  aid  private  individuals  in  theii 
business." 

This  same  committee  forgot  all  about  this  principle  when  the 
World’s  Fair  appropriation  came  up,  and  will  Avhen  the  Nicaraugua 
Canal  comes  up.  Their  memory  would  seem  to  be  convenient. 
There  are  many  other  objections  made  by  the  committee  equally 
ridiculous.  The  only  evidence  of  good  sense  shown  Avas  to  delay 
the  report  until  too  late  in  the  session  to  be  ansAvered.  Of  course 
they  conclude  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Evidently  they  have  for- 
gotten that  the  constitution  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  constitution.  We  Avill  let  John  Davis,  M.  C., 
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answer  that  point.  We  quote  from  his  speech  made  in  the  house 
Aug.  5th,  1892; 

The  enemies  of  the  farmers'  movement  never  tire  of  atinckin,*;  and  mis- 
representing the  sub-treasury  plan  of  storing  the  products  of  the  plantations  anti 
farms  until  needed  for  consumption.  They  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  the  sub-treasury  plan  is  already  adopted  and  successiully  practiced 
for  the  benefit  of  bankers,  bullionists,  importers,  manutacturers  and  speculators. 
It  is  only  when  the  producers  of  Avealth  are  to  be  benefited  that  the  kicking  be- 


gins. 

1.  National  bankers  deposit  bonds  in  the  TuitedStates  treasury  and  receive 
for  them  currency  at  1 per  cent  per  annum,  Avliich  tliey  use  as  money  in  their 
business.  The  bonds  in  the  treasury  are  protected  from  theft  and  loss  by  the 
government.  They  are  housed  Avithout  cost  to  the  owners,  and  yield  gold  inter- 
est to  the  bankers.  The  1 per  cent  bank  cmTcncy  is  loaned  to  the  bankers  on 
twenty  years’ time,  rencAA'able  Avhen  due  if  the  bankers  desire  it.  This  is  the 
bankers’  sub-treasury  plan.  It  is  for  the  beneht  of  bankers  only,  enabling  them 
to  speculate  on  the  community,  collecting  six  to  ten  prices  on  their  currency 
loans  as  compared  Avitli  the  annual  cost  of  the  currency  to  them.  This  is  not 
condemned  asa  \dsionary  scheme  nor  as  unconstinitiona!,  hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  landed  as  ‘The  best  'banking  system  the  Avorld  eA'er  saw  I*’  For  the  bankers 
it  is  a famous  system.  It  lias  made  niillionair<*s  of  bankers  and  i>aupers  of  other 
peojile. 

2.  The  owners  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  deposit  their  commodities  in  the 
government  Avarehouses  or  vaults,  built  at  great  cost  by  the  government,  and 
carefully  guarded  night  and  day  by  relays  of  men  in  the  pay  of  the  government. 
The  bullion  and  coin  are  guaranteed  against  theft  and  loss  Avithont  charge  to  the 
owners  and  Avithout  limit  as  to  time.  On  this  <‘oin  an<l  bullion  are  issued  certifi- 
cates to  their  full  value,  w^hich  the  owners  use  as  money  witliout  interest. 
These  certificates  of  deposit  are  also  made  legal  tender  to  the  government  for  all 
dues  and  taxes.  This  is  the  “sub-treasury  plan*’  of  the  bullionists.  It  is  largely 
practiced,  and  is  considered  a famous  success.  It  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
rich  oAvners  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  with  incidental  benefit  to  the 
people. 

;i.  Importers  of  dry  goods  and  other  commodities  on  Avhich  tariff  duties 
are  due  find  ready  for  their  goods  governmentwarehouses.  built  and  guarded  at 
great  cost  by  the'general  government.  In  these  Avarehonses  are  deposited  all  im- 
ported. duty-paying  goods.  The  goods  may  remain  in  these  government  deposi- 
tories for  long  periods,  at  small  cost  for  storage.  During  this  time  the  duty  is 
not  paid.  The  goods  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order  of  the  importer,  and. 
in  case  he  determines  to  export  his  goods,  he  pays  no  duty  whatever.  This  is  the 
sub-treasury  plan  of  the  importers.  It  is  both  practical  and  constitutional.  In 
many  cases  the  custom-houses  are  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  as  at  St.  Louis,  At- 
lanta, and  many  other  places;  and  at  many  of  these  inland  custom-houses  the 
entire  amount  of  duties  collected  does  not  eiinal  the  cost  of  running  the  houses. 
They  are  built  and  kept  open  by  the  genera!  government  for  the  sole  accommo- 
dation of  a A'ery  few  importers.  This  is  a famous  branch  of  this  sub-treasury 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  importers,  and  is  considered  entirely  constitutional.  Were 
it  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  the  case  might  he  differeni. 

4.  The  manufacturers  of  distilled  spirits  are  protected  by  an  import  duty 
of  S2  per  gallon  against  foreign  competition.  Ily  tliis  means  the  organized  ami 
combined  distillers  of  America  are  able  to  raise  the  i>rice  t)f  whisky  to  about 
ten  times  its  cost  of  manufacture.  AVhisky,  which  cost  the  distiller  about  20 
cents  per  gallon,  may  be  sold  at  $2  and  upward.  In  (‘t)nse  luence  oi  tiiis  S2  per 
gallon  protection  the  gOA'emment  charges  the  distiller  00  ccOs  j er  in- 

ternal revenue  tax.  As  the  protection  is  immediaie  loid  t'u,*:*  it  wonhl 
eeem  that  the  tax  should  be  due  and  ])ayah!e  Avhen  t;  e ujr  . * . ..u  ».  IbiL 


practically,  this  is  not  so.  The  go\e:nn:e.:'.  v . .nits  i .c 
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Whisky  for  three  yeara  m his  own  warehouse  without  payiiiir  the  tax  Thus  ttu 
irovernment,  by  waiting  for  the  tax.  virtually  loans  to  the  (fistiller  90  mits  Sr 
},^llon,  cash  on  his  ^ cents  worth  of  whisky  for  three  years.  If  at  the  end^of 
distiller  decides  to  export^  his  goods,  he  pays  no  tax.  He  may 
then  import  or  bring  back  his  product.  This  makes  the  tax  again  due,  but  not 
yet  payable,  except  at  the  option  of  the  distiller.  The  whi.sky  may  then  remain 
m the  gOTOrnmeut  warehouse,  linilt  and  guarded  at  great  cost  by  the  govern 

distiller  for  storage.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
distiller  may  ship  his  whisky  to  a government  warehouse  on  the  Pacllic  coast 
where  It  may  remain  another  three  years.  All  this  time,  amounting  to  twelve 

the  use.  of  his  90  cents  per  gallon  tax,  and  on  his  deposit  of 
vhisky,  housed  and  guarded  by  the  government,  he  can  borrow  money  from 
hanks  on  the  most  favorable  terms  afforded  to  customers.  Then,  nltima’telv  il 
the  distiller  prefers  to  e.xport  and  sell  his  whisky  he  never  pavs  the  tax  at  all. 
Atter  waiting,  and  housing,  and  guarding  the  whisky  for  so  many  veare  in  tin 
‘’fcol.ltJt-tmg  his  revenue  tax  Uncle  .Sam  remains  emjity  handed.  This 
the  distillers  sub-treasury  plan.  It  is  both  famous  and  successful.  Who  has 
iieen  known  to  object  to  it  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  V 

It  will  he  seen  that  by  reshipping  from  one  port  to  another,  three  years'  of 

<^hat  the  two  sea  Wages 
which  had  so  heiiefated  the  goods  oi  the  Kansas  City  liquor  dealer,  are  amnly 
provided  for  by  law.  Of  course,  there  is  no  paternalism  in  this,  as  there  would 
^ m a law  favorable  to  farmers.  Hut,  soheriy,  one  of  these  days  wherfamere 

Hnn-Ji*”  demand  will  be  “constitir 

tional,  and  A\hat  they  Avant  aviH  be  granted  as  readilv  as  faA^ors  are  noAv  granted 
to  whisky  men  and  bankers. 

•iiul  sub-treasiuy  plan  for  whiskey  men  has  been  in  practice  a dozen  yean- 

aud  more.  It  has  been  of  great  benelit  to  the  industry  Avhich  it  fosters.  Xo  oiu 

constitutionality.  The  whisky^sub-treasury  plan  is  a famou.- 

speak  and  why  do  our  people  thus  talk?  This  avIioK 
scheme  of  jus^ce  to  the  Avorking  people  is  pronounced  Avild  and  Adsionary  b' 
men  in  high  places.  It  is  called  impracticable,  and  branded  as  “unconstitutiuna!’ 
by  the  great  leaders  of  society. 


these  statenuMits.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  Mm 
first  time  ill  history  that  men  111  high  places  haA'e  been  wrong'  The  same  das- 

i ^ engine,  the  steamship,  the  rail 

( road  train,  the  telegraph,  and  a thousand  other  practical  appliances  of  ciAdliza 

^ tiou  Ave^  Avild  and  visionary.  They  even  said  that  there  could  not  be  a govern 

ment  without  a king;  that  capital  should  own  labor,  and  that  chattel  slavery  Ava. 
as  old  as  the  AAwId  and  iniiversal  as  man.”  and  hence  could  not  be  abolished 

^^*“*“^**^  working  people  and  the  logic  of  events  havt 
proven  the  “wise  men  ’ to  be  wrong. 

As  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  sub-treasury  plan  and  other  just  and 
reasonable  means  of  relief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  good  old  constitution  of  the 
Lnited  States  is  very  much  as  Xapoleon  said  of  Providence.  That  famous 
warrior  after  several  years  of  jiractical  obserA'ation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
1 rovidence  IS  alw'ays  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions.”  So  it  mav  be  said 
HI  America.  The  Constitution  i«  nsuallv  on  the  side  of  the  most  Aotes  ” When 
the  people  of  America  favored  chattel  slavery  the  constitution  did  not’ stand  in 
he  way  and  the  highest  court  hi  the  land  said  amen.  AVhen  the  sentiment  of 
he  country  changed  the  constitution  agreed  to  the  change.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

f A constitution  which  permits  sub-treasury  plans,  with  loans  and  gifts  of 

monev  to  bankere,  bullionists.  whisky  men,  and  others,  surely  Avill  not  obiect 
to  similar  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people.  What  the  people  of  this 
country  urgently  need  and  earnestly  demand  will  usually  be  found  constitu- 
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tioDal.  When  the  common  working  people  of  the  United  States  have  agreed  t<» 
organize  themselves  on  the  simple  platform.  “An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of 
all,”  and  have  learned  to  “stand  together*'  and  vote  together  in  the  elections 
asking  and  voting  for  the  men  and  measures  they  want,  they  will  get  them.  But 
so  long  as  the  people  permit  themselves  to  be  organized  and  bossed  by  their 
masters,  and  continue  to  vote  for  their  enemies  instead  of  their  frie>ids,  they  and 
their  children  will  be  promptly  and  perpetua*  y fleeced  and  robbed.  It  is  said 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  have  not  been  opp  ‘ssed  by  the  English  government 
as  the  Irish  have  been  because  the  Scotch  have  fonnecl  the  ugly  habit  of  stand- 
ing together”  for  self-defense.  The  common  working  people  of  America  must 
learn  to  “stand  together”  in  defense  of  their  own  interests.  When  they  learn  to 
work  and  vote  solid  for  their  own  interests  as  the  bankers,  whiskey  men,  and 
speculators  do.  they  will  get  what  they  want  every  time;  and  the  great  old  con- 
stitution, like  Barkis,  will  be  entirely  willing. 

Finally  we  will  be  told  that  it  is  a nnc  and  untried  experiment. 
To  a certain  extent  this  is  true,  and  yet  in  a degree  only.  The 
principle  has  been  in  operation  in  France  for  nearly  a century,  and 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  the  difference  there  being  that  the 
Bank  of  France  makes  the  loans  instead  of  the  government  of 
France.  But  the  two  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  almost  one.  The 
following  letter  from  our  consul  at  Bordeaux  France,  will  explain 
in  part: 

Bohdeaux,  Oct.  13,  WJ\. 

Mr.  H.  L,  Lmickfc 

Sir.— A rather  extended  absence,  and  aperiodof  ill  health, has  I regret,  prt* 
vented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  14, 18iil.  At  my  earliest  opportun- 
ity, however,  I gave  my  attention  to  the  interogatives  contained  therein,  and  beg 
to  send  you  the  following  response: 

The  Bank  of  France,  has,  almost  since  its  eskiblishment.  early  in  the  p^ 
ent  century,  loaned  money  on  non-perishable  products,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  wine, 
spirits,  metals,  etc.,  provided  such  securities  were  deposited  in  reliable  ware 
houses,  or  ware-houses  designated  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank  itself. 

Beceipts  were  of  course  taken  for  the  same,  and  these  become  negotiable 
just  as  are  warehouse  receipts  in  America. 

The  amount  loaned  upon  prodr  cts  of  this  description  w'as  usually  equal  U’ 
about  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  value,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  the 
loan  was  3 per  cent.  The  same  rate  is  applicable  at  the  present  time. 

I know  of  no  treatise  upon  the  workings  of  the  Bank  ol  France  printed  in 
English,  though  the  Encydopeadia  Brittanica  should  give  at  least  a score  or 
more  of  pages  on  the  subject.  . 

As  to  theconsulor  reports.  I regre-  hat  I cannot  furnish  you  w'ltli  a copy, 
not  as  yet  having  received  one  myself.  dmple  application  to  the  dei>artment 
of  state  at  Washington,  how^ever,  should  .e  sufficient  for  you  to  receive  the  same 

regularly.  ^ ^ ... 

If  this  should  fail,  a line  to  one  of  your  state  senators  will  suffice. 

Bespecifallv  vours. 

IIOHAC  ) (J.  Know  les. 

'oiisul  of  the  U.  S. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  and  still 
remains  nominally  at  3 per  cent.  For  a renewal  of  the  privileges 
conferred  on  the  bank  by  the  state,  the  bank  offers  to  pav  the 
state  annually  $1,175,370.  and  the  bank  is  able  to  pay  . nnual 
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dividends  on  its  stock  of  almost  16  per  cent.  (See  report  01  con- 
sul Knowles  for  further  particulars.) 

It  was  this  feature  in  the  financial  system  of  France  that  en- 
abled her  to  so  speedily  recover  from  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  government  authorized  the  Bank  of 
France  to  issue  paper  money.  This  paper  money  was  loaned  to 
the  producers  of  wealth  direct  on  the  non-perishable  products  of 
labor  at  the  low  rate  of  3 per  cent  per  annum.  With  this  en- 
couragement labor  could  be  fully  employed.  A tremendous  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  production  of  w'ealth.  The  result  w'as  large 
exports  of  the  products  of  labor,  for  which  they  received  in  ex- 
change the  gold  of  other  countries.  They  in  turn  loaned  this  gold 
to  their  paternal  government,  enabling  them  to  do  what  seemed  im- 
possible, viz.,  pay  the  enormous  tribute  levied  by  Geimany  in  the 
incredibly  short  period  of  tw^o  and  one-half  years.  France  re- 
mains on  a bi-metallic  basis.  The  metal  reserves  held  by  the 
Bank  of  France  being  gold  $216,160,000;  silver,  $239,513,000. 
We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  those  who  are  now  clamor- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  our  silver  currency  on  the  plea  that  the 
use  of  silver  as  money  wdll  drive  gold  out  of  the  country  and  that 
the  use  of  silver  is  the  cause  of  the  present  financial  distress,  to 
the  comparison  made  by  our  consul  at  Bordeaux,  Horace  G. 
Knowles,  in  his  official  report,  w'ith  the  gold  standard  countries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  With  such  a record  can  we  any 
longer  lay  claim  to  “the  best  financial  system  the  w orld  has  ever 
known — 

THE  BANK  OF  FIIANCE. 


litiiurt  hy  Consul  Knowles,  of  Bordeaux, 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

When,  in  the  month  of  November,  1890,  the  great  commerciu'i  center  of  the 
world  w'as  trembling  upon  the  verge  of  a financial  crisis;  w hen  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  of  banking  houses  was  forced  to  yield  to  an  excessive  and  un- 
looked-for pressure  suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  to  declare  their 
suspension;  w'hen  every  bank,  fearful  of  a crash,  was  rapidly  calling  in  its  loans; 
when  the  entire  atmosphere  of  finance  was  filled  with  doubt,  misgiving,  and  uncer- 
tainty and  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount  mounted  withan  almost  unprecedented 
rapidity,  the  Bank  of  France,  calmly  surveying  the  situation  and  availing  itself, 
at  the  same  moment,  of  a favorable  opportunity  for  a mighty  co«/>  d'etait  and  of 
making  an  advance  upon  exceptionally  advantageous  terms"  unlocked  its  cofl'ers, 
withdrew  a small  portion  of  its  reserve  fund,  loaned  the  bank  of  England  the 
sura  of  $15,000,000  in  gold,  and  so  averted  a panic. 

" There  is  something  more  than  of  passing  significance  in  this  event,  this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  France.  It  must  not  alone  be  regarded  as  a mere 
offer  of  prompt  and  valuable  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  a money 
market  iu  an  hour  of  financial  peril.  There  is  something  in  it  of  more  vital  import 
than  that;  for  there  is  not  today,  nor  w^as  there  then,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
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ii  country  that  could,  under  similar  conditions,  have  rcmiered  like  service  hotli  to 
itself  as  well  as  to  another. 

The  occurence  marks  the  affluence  of  a prosperous  and  conservative 
l)le,  the  potency  of  a gigantic  tinancial  institution.  It  indicates  the  soundness, 
the  resources,  of  a perfect  banking  system. 

ANNUAL  STATKMKN'r. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  year  I HIM)  was  iai». 
before  the  directors  and  shareholders  at  their  last  general  meeting,  and  it  further 
demonstrates  tlie  stability  and  firmness  of  this  institution. 

The  general  operations  of  the  bank  for  the  yedv  l8\»0amountedto82.5‘.U.- 
S7i».20tt,  as  against  S2.47 1,048, 49i»  for  IH8H,  showing*  an  increase  of  .^1^122.827.710. 
Tliis  augmentation  gives  rise  to  especial  remark  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
preceding  year  was  that  of  the  great  Exposition  Universelle.  This  discoiinting 
of  notes  alone  represents  in  itself  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  increase,  amount- 
ing in;iS80  to  .i? 1, 77 1, 808.000  and  in  18SMJ  to  SI, 854, (>80,084;  increase,  SS2.H8U)75. 

4'he  state  securities  of  the  bank  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1801.  i»roved 
the  aniouut  in  hand  as  such  to  be  equal  in  value  to  $225,757,052.  2'he  metallic 
I'eserve  on  December  21,  1800,  was  S455.(>72,(X)0,  of  which  S2U>,1G0,0(X)  was  in  gold 


/ 
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and  S220,512,000  in  silver. 

Onerations  in  advances  upon  securities  and  upon  accounts  current  resulted 
in  a decided  increase.  In  1880  they  amounted  to  SI 27,525,707  and  inl8lH)to 
$l5r»,d2(),l  10,  an  increase  of  over  S10,000,OUO. 

'fhe  general  transaction  in  specie,  bank  notes,  and  transfers  of  the  <*entral 
bank  show  a slight  decrease.  In  1889  they  amounted  to  $11, TKJ, 485.022;  in  !SiH» 
tlie  amount  was  Sll,(>04.*)82,881.  diminution  of  $21,802,052. 

'fhe  total  value  of  securities  deposited  during  I8tHi,  both  at  I*aris  and  i)itlu^ 
provincial  branch  otlices,  amounted  to  $106,717,400,  adimimitiou  of  $8,505,124  from 
me  year  preceding. 

'I'he  rate  of  discount,  which  on  February  7, 1880,  w as  fixed  at  2 per  cent,  has 
remained,  notwithstanding  tlie  fluctuations  in  other  countries,  nnclianged  from 
that  period  up  to  the  ])i*esent  moment.  In  Great  Britain  during  the  i>ast  year 
the  rate  of  discount  has  stood  as  high  as  6 per  cent;  in  Kussia  and  (lermany  5}^ 
]ierceiiu. 

And  here  it  may  be  j>roper  to  observe  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  pre-emi- 
nently a liiscouuting  institiition,  assuming— and  justly,  too-  great  credit  for  main- 
taining, (lirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  a moderate  and  uni- 
f.irm  rate. 

Ill  order  to  apjueciate  the  results  which  were  embodied  in,  and  jiroduced  by. 
the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  especially  as  regards  discount  and 
exchange,  it  willsufflcetocompare  the  respective  rates  in  France  with  those  of  the 
three  great  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years.  By  doing  this, 
it  is  clear  that  in  France  alone  the  rate  of  discount  has  remained,  scarcely  with- 
<mt  variation,  at  2 per  cent  from  1884  up  to  the  present  time;  or,  to  he  more  ex- 
act. the  average  rate  of  discount  for  the  past  ten  years  has  stood  at  2.19  per  cent, 
while  in  neither  England  nor  Germany  has  it  remained  stationary  for  a single 
lieriod  of  twelve  months.  Tn  the  German  Empire  the  average  discount  rale 
since  ISHU.  has  been  2.92  per  cent;  in  England,  2-5  per  cent. 

With  these  figures  before  them,  the  French  can  not  he  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  offered  by  their  banking  system,  for  Ave  may  compute 
that  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  pay  in  excess  of  the  Fren^'h  for  the 
discounting  of  their  notes  0.21  per  cent;  the  Germans,  0.74percent;  the  Austrians, 
t),85  per  cent;  the  Italians,  1.10  per  cent.  And,  further,  if  we  look  to  the  fact  that 
the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France  regulates  Uie  rate  of  discount  of  other 
banking  houses  throughout  the  republic,  we  can  estimate  that  the  average  sav- 
ing that  Fi*ench  merchants  have  realized  and  do  realize  thereby  amonn.s  lo  over 
i<5,000 000  annual  • . 

The  chief  element  that  preserves  and  regulates  tiie  uniformiiy  of  the  dix 
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roiiut  rate  in  an  institmiou  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  iis  ivser>.-  <d‘  hn.- 
Iron.  For,  as  this  reserve  at  the  same  time  receives  unto  itself,  as  well  as  disstnn- 
inates  the  money  in  circulation  throughout  the  country,  it  is  evidem  iliat  if  it 
dinumsh,  the  bank  is  at  once  obliged  to  protect  itself  against  demands hv  raif-in  ■ 
Its  rates.  This  condition  is  frequently  observed  in  England,  where  the  proT»or 
tiou  ot  the  bank  reserve  Ls  iusufiicient  to  meet  the  extension  or  suddennes'  of 
'•ommercial  exigencies.  Thus  in  the  last  named  country  the  rate  of  discoiint  i- 
mhject  to  frequent  variation  and  is  affected  by  the  slightest  rtuctuations  *>f  th< 
commercial  or  financial  market. 

It  will  he  of  interest  to  note,  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  c tpeciaii ' 
in  England,  France  and  Germany,  the  close  relationship  preserved  between  tin 
rates  of  discount  and  metallic  reserve.  Taking  as  exaiujiles  the  two  last  naine<; 
countries  and  comparing  the  kinship  of  these  material  and  immaterial  subslan- 
ces  for  tlie  years  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  we  find  that  in  1888  the  bank  of  France  had 
a metallic  reserve  of  .$444,092,000;  in  1889,8474,973,000;  and  in  18<to,  $455.672  000 
The  corresponding  rate  of  discount  was  respectively  3.07,  2.12,  and  2 per  cent. 

In  1888  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  amounted  to  821T.704.(KX);  in 
1889,  to  $209,984.(X)0;  and  in  1890,  to  $188,175,000.  The  average  rate  of  discount 
during  the  same  period  was  as  follows:  In  1888,  3.32  per  cent;  in  1SS9.  2.67  i>er 
cent;  and  m 1890,  4.53  i>er  cent.  On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1890,  it  stood  at 
) per  cent. 

To  return  again  to  the  text  of  the  bank’s  statement,  from  which  1 have  for 
i moment  departed  to  more  minutely  direct  our  attention  to  the  evenness  of  the 
discount  rates  and  the  advantages  derived  thereby: 

In  January,  1891.  tliere  were  20,975,873  bank  notes  in  circulation,  repre- 
senting a value  of  $612,410,t‘»02. 

The  liquidation  of  outstanding  accounts  up  to  December  24, 1890  ainonnt- 
od  to  $267,735, 

^ The  deposit  of  securities  in  Paris  reached  the  sum  of  $716,138X100  an  in- 
crease of  $65,620,000  over  1889.  At  the  branch  oflices  at  Bordeaux,  Lvons  and 
.darseilJes,  W’here  deposit  of  securities  may  likewise  be  made,  the  same  V»nuM-it 
ed  to  $108,580,835.  an  increase  of  $5,018,000  over  the  year  1889. 

Passing  from  the  headqu  arters  of  the  Bank  o'f  France  at  Paris  to  the  si* 
offlees  in  the  provincial  cities,  we  lind  that,  so  far  a?  a general  business  is  r. 
(‘erned,  the  city  of  Lyons  Uikes  first  rank,  superseding  Bordeaux,  which  in 
was  the  most  important  branch.  'I'he  total  amount  of  hanking  business  don 
Lyons  for  the  year  1890  is  repres  a the  ’to  of  $129.4I2.D'^-  increa  i 

$10J212,000  over  and  above  1889.  ** 

The  hooks  of  the  bank  at  Bordeaux  show  transactions  auumn.  i : ■ 

291,039,  being  an  increase  of  $3,377,500  over  1889. 

Marseilles  is  next  in  i)oint  of  order,  their  accounts  for  the  ve;:r  .. 
business  of  $112,709,240,  an  increase  over  1889  of  $17,177,000. 

Lille  occupies  the  fourth  place,  the  total  amount  of  business  ir.-.n-. 
being  represented  by  $75,375,590,  an  augmentation  over  the  preceding  \<*ar 
1889  of  $3,667,000.  - » » i . 

Last  in  order  for  the  branches  enumerated  under  the  first  class  comes 
Havre,  accounting  for  transactions  to  the  sum  of  $70,218,630;  increase  $11194- 

000.  . t . 

Regarding  as  a separate  issue  the  discounting  of  notes  by  these  several 
branches,  it  is  f>iiiid  that  the  bank  at  AJarseilles  heads  the  list,  the  paper  dis- 
counted there during  the  12  months  of  1890  representing  a value  of  $93,040,297. 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  follow,  the  former  having  discounted  notes  to  the  value  of 
$88,045,461,  the  latter  $87,993,814. 

to  net  profit  derived  from  its  general  transactions,  the  Bordeaux  branch 
preserves,  as  it  has  for  some  time  past,  first  rank,  the  net  receipts  for  1890  being 
$242,480;  respectively  follow  Marseilles,  profits  $187,776;  Lyons,  $114,762;  Havre. 
$100,136;  and  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  $87,723. 
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Bordeaux  again  ranks  first  as  having  received  on  deposit  securities  of  the 
highest  value.  During  1890,  1*5,414  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  were  placed 
for  safe-keenimr  withiii  its  vaults  r«iT»r<ac<iTitiTifT  a vqIho  n-e  */!•>  Tur  \ro*. 


o7 1;  value, -S29, 512.524. 

Out  of  258  branches  of  the  Bank  of  France,  Ihe  books  of  only  Ifi  show  a 
deficit  for  the  year  1890. 

"J'he  advances  made  bv  the  bank  to  the  state  amounted  in  181H3  to  827,020,- 

*MX). 

The  dividend  paid  to  stockholders,  the  bank’s  stock  being  divided  into 
182,500  shares,  the  par  value  of  each  being  1,000  francs  (8193,)  was  850.30  per 
share. 

This,  then,  is  the  accounting  presented  by  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  jear 
I81K).  This  is  the  balance  sheet  of  an  institution  w'hich  has  locked  up  within  its 
vaults  more  money  actual  money— than  the  five  greatest  European  banks  of 
issue  combined,  namely,  those  of  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy. 

The  Bank  of  France  derives  its  charter  from  the  state,  whicii,  in  consider- 
ation of  a specific  agreement,  namely,  the  loan  of  certain  moneys  at  a regular 
rate  of  interest,  grants  to  it  the  privileges  already  enjoyed.  Just  how  much 
closer  the  bank  is  allied  to  the  state  it  would  be  not  only  superfiuous,  but  w’ear- 
isonie,  to  explain,  for,  since  its  establishment  by  Napoleon  llonaparte  in  180fi,  its 
charter  has  been  repeatedly  renew'ed,  and  its  franchise  again  and  again  revised 
and  modified.  The  privileges  expire  in  1897.  Prop(»saIs  for  their  renew’al,  how'- 
ever,  have  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  cer- 
tain amendments  and  alterations  offered  for  both  his  consideration  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  National  Assembly.  The  minister  has  reported  favorably  on 
the  proposals  made  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  bank;  nor  con  Id  he  well 
have  done  otherwise,  as  they  pay,  or  w'ill  pay,  dearly  enough  for  its  existence. 

For  a renewal  of  its  charter  for  a term  of  23  years  dating  from  1897  the 
bank  engages  to  disburse  in  favor  of  the  state,  from  the  moment  of  the  renewal 
being  granted  until  the  year  1897,  an  annuity  of  8328.100,  and  from  thence  until 
its  expiration  the  sum  of  8482.500  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this,  it  agrees  to 
pay  8173,700  alone  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes.  It  further  proposes 
to  annul  the  interest  paid  by  the  state  upon  two  important  loans  made  to  it.  one 
of  811,580.CHX)  in  1857  at  3 per  cent  interest,  the  other  of  817,177,000  in  1878  at  1 
per  cent,  nor  will  these  loans  be  called  in  before  the  year  1920. 

A report  recently  submitted  to  the  French  Chambers,  in  commenting  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bank  of  France  has  used  its  privileges,  says: 

‘‘An  indication  of  the  constant  desire  of  this  institution  to  serve  the  public, 
even  at  the  detriment  of  its  own  interests,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  net 
profits  of  the  bank  have  not  in  all  cases  follow'ed  the  progressive  figures  of  its 
operations.  These  operations,  since  the  last  law^  pr(»longing  the  privileges  of  the 
bank,  have  nearly  doubled,  and  yet  the  dividends  declared  differ  but  little  from 
those  distributed  in  1857,  showing  conclusively  that  the  institution,  in  extending 
the  sphere  of  its  transactions,  has  desired  less  to  increase  its  earnings  than  to 
benefit  the  nation. 

Nor  are  these  statements  exaggerateu.  ^ ue  iimurnberahle  services  that 
the  Bank  of  France  has,  from  its  commencement,  though  more  especially  in  re- 
cent years,  rendered  the  nation  cannot  be  overestimated.  When,  in  March.  18il, 
six  months  after  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  the  defeated  Empire,  or 
rather  the  newiy  proclaimed  republic,  agreed  to  pay  to  (Jermany  an  indemnity  ot 
8965,000,000,  few  believed  that  the  country  could  ever  discharge  such  a stupend- 
ous obligation.  Within  two  and  one-half  years  from  that  period  the  enormous 
sum  had,  by  the  aid  of  the  Bank  of  France,  never  failing  in  its  efforts  ^o  aid  th»^ 
state,  been  completely  liquidated. 
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r'or  eighty  years  and  more  have  the  wheels  of  this  mightv  engine  of 
finance  reviJved.  unaffected  by  the  misfortunes,  vicissitudes  and  disasters  through 
which  France  has  passed,  receiving  and  disseminating,  in  conjunction  with  the 
treasury,  now  the  E-mpire's.  now  the  Republic’s  fund,  year  by  year  gaining  in 
strength  and  vigor,  until  to-day  it  stands,  by  virtue  of  itsadmirab'le  management 
incontestibly  and  nreeminently  the  foi-emost  bank  of  the  world. 

lIoBA<’E  Kxowijx 

I XITEDSTATKS  CuN.srLATK, 

Bordeaux,  April  28, 1891, 

The  -sub-treasury  principle  is  also  being  tried  in  Russia,  but 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  official  report  concerning  it. 
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When  we  demand  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  no 
matter  in  what  form,  if  not  on  a gold  basis  we  arc  met  with  the  cry 
‘‘cheap  money.”  This  would  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  di- 
visions. First.— Cheap  as  to  quality.  Second. — Cheap  as  to 

cotnmodity  value.  Third. — Cheap  as  to  rate  of  interest  or  tax. 
First  we  will  consider  “cheap  as  to  quality.”  Weston  on  Money, 
one  of  our  standard  works,  says,  page  7: 

‘The  function  of  bein^  a tender  by  law  for  private  debts,  and  for  dues  ami 
ta.\es  to  the  govermnent,  gives  to  anything  which  i>ossesses  it  a universal  and 
constant  tlemand  within  the  exterior  lines  of  the  territory  under  the  control  ol 
the  law-making  power.”  Page  35:  The  same  princijile,  that,  other  things  being 
(N|ual,  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  its  quality,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
mankind  as  true  in  respect  to  metallic  money,  has  been  equally  accepted  by  then- 
respect  to  i»aper  money,” 

' his  principle  has  been  recognized  in  all  ages  in  discussing  tin 
money  question.  The  power  of  the  soverign  impressed  on  any  ma- 
terial cap^able  of  taking  and  retaining  it,  makes  it  money  in  “the 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  law-making  power.”  The  law 
of  supply^  and  demand  and  the  limitation  of  quantity  gives  it  tlu 
value.  P>Lit  as  we  have  treated  this  feature  previously',  (Value  ol 
Moneyj  we  simply^  state  if  all  the  money'  issued  is  made  a /n//  legal 
as  we  demand,  the  term,  “cheap  money'^”  cannot  apply  t< 
any  portion  of  it  because  it  will  all  have  the  <atne  power  and  value 
Second. — Cheap  as  relates  to  Commodity  value.  We  hear  a great 
deal  about  “an  honest  dollar.”  What  is  an  honest  dollar.^  Sta- 
bility' is  tlie  first  essential.  (See  chapter  9).  Our  present  system 
lacks  stability.  First,  we  have  the  gold  dollar,  stamped  on  one 
hundred  cents  worth  of  gold,  (and  that  price  fi.xed  by'  law).  Sec- 
ond. the  silver  dollar  stamped  on  60  cents  worth  of  silver.  Third, 
the  greenback  dollar  stamped  on  a fraction  of  a cent’s  w'orth  o! 
paper,  and  based  on  29  cents  w'orthof  gold  ($346,681,016  in  green- 
backs w'ith  $100,000,000  gold  reserved  in  'In*  treasury  to  redeen. 
them;  atthis  writing,  June  15,  reduced  to  $8;  uotMOoC  Fourth,  o 
national  bank  bill  dollar  stamped  on  a Ir  ;i-  11 
of  paper  and  based  on  about  $1.10  w o ..j  ol  debt  (^uui  .i.auiin.n 
bonds^i.  They  are  all  “good,  honest  dollars!”  “The  best  finan- 
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11  avsteiii  the  world  has  ever  known,”  etc.,  etc.  Is  it  because  oi 
commodity  value.^  Well,  hardly!  That  varies  from  a mill  to 
one  iTundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  cheapest  commodity 
value  is  as  good  as  the  dearest.  Why?  President  Harrison  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  referring  to  the  national  bank  bills,  very 
clearly  gives  the  reason,  viz;  “The  note  of  an  insolvent  bank  is 
as  good  and  as  current  as  a treasury  note — for  the  credit  of  the 
United  Slates  is  behind  it."  We  might  put  it  in  this  way: 

The  gold  dollar,  based  on  lOO  cents  worth  of  gold,  plus  the  ' 
credit  of  the  United  States,  equals  $i.oo. 

The  silver  dollar,  based  on  6o  cents  worth  of  silver,  plus  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  equals  $i.oo. 

The  greenback  dollar,  based  on  29  cents  worth  of  gold,  plus 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  equals  $1.00. 

The  national  bank  dollar,  based  on  $1.10  worth  of  debt,  plus 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  equals  $1.00. 

How  does  that  compare  Avith  the  proposed  money: 

First,  the  land  dollar,  based  on  $2.00  w'orth  of  land,  plus  the 
■.redit  of  the  United  States,  equals  $l.OO. 

Second,  the  product  dollar,  based  on  $1.50  worth  of  wheat, 
jorn,  cotton,  etc.,  plus  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  equals 
$ 1 . 00. 

Suppose  we  test  this  commodity  value  theory,  in  another  Avay, 

viz.,  ii.v^  iii.ul^cisol  the  world,  taking  the  credit  of  the  United 

States  a wav'  from  all: 

0 

The  ha.sis  <if  th«  solh  dollar  will  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for lOtk-. 

The  has!.-,  of  the  silver  dollar  will  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for «’)0e. 

The  basis  of  the  greenback  dollar  will  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for. 

The  basis  of  the  national  bank  dollar  will  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world 

for tX».-, 

Tlie  basis  of  the  land  dollar  will  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for $ 2.00 

The  basis  of  the  product  dollar  will  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for. . . 1.50 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cheapest  dollar  in  the  system  is  that  0! 
ihe  very  best  system  ever  devised,”  to-wit,  the  national  bank  dollar 

Third,  “cheap  as  to  rate  of  interest  or  tax  for  use.  A low 
rate  of  i:itercst  or  tax  will  not  be  considered  a disadvantage  b\ 
those  wishing  to  use  it,  be  they  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant  01 
banker.  Can  the  government  afford  to  issue  money  for  2 per  ceni 
Dcr  annum?  We  think  so,  and  our  reasons  for  it  are.  that  they  do 
tbrin  that  now.  The  gold  miner  can  send  the  pfoduct  of 
1 mint  and  secure  therefor  money  in  coin  or  certificates 
.v.tuoui  cost,  interest  or  tax.  The  same  is  true  of  the  silver  pro- 
ducer. in  a limited  sense.  The  national  banker  can  take,  his  “evi- 
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deuce  of  indebtedness,”  deposit  it,  draw  interest  on  it  and  securfc 
an  issue  of  90  per  cent  of  the  face  value  in  national  bank  bills, 
which  pass  current  as  money.  They  reluctantly  pay  for  this  cur- 
rency a tax  of  I per  cent  per  annum,  and  think  that  too  dear;  that 
is,  too  dear  for  them  to  pay  for  it.  (They  want  it  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  I per  cent).  Two  per  cent  is  five  times  too  cheap  for 
money  if  it  is  to  be  issued  to  the  common  people  direct,  but  eight 
times  too  dear  if  issued  to  the  national  bankers  direct.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  just  as  good  if  issued  direct  to  the  people  as  if  it  had 
passed  through  the  till  of  the  banker.  We  know  it  will  be  much 
better  for  the  people  who  receive  it.  We  might  illustrate  our  prop- 
osition this  way:  A.  is  the  government,  (the  people  in  delegate 

capacity)  to  whom  the  people  have  delegated  all  power  to  issue 
money.  B.  is  the  banker  (with  a pull).  C.  is  the  people  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity.  C.  wants  some  money  and  applies  to  A.  (the  sole 
source  of  money)  and  offers  2 per  cent  per  annum  for  it,  but  A. 
hesitates,  that  would  be  < ‘cheap  money.”-  C.  must  have  it,  though, 
and  a way  must  be  provided.  B.  suggests  the  remedy.  A.  shall 
issue  the  money  to  B.,  but  2 per  cent  is  too  much.  It  is  different 
now.  A.  is  dealing  with  people  who  understand  finance.  One  per 
cent  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  cost  of  issue  and  redemption,  and  that 
is  all  the  government  should  ask  when  dealing  with  financiers.  No 
danger  of  “cheap  money”  hurting  them  and  they  will  see  that  it  will 
not  be  “cheap  money”  when  it  goes  to  the  “common  people.”  So  the 
deal  is  closed  at  i per  cent.  Now,  C.  can  have  his  money  provided 
he  puts  up  security  for  three  times  the  amount  he  wants.  A.  issues 
to  B.  at  I per  cent,  and  B.  without  adding  one  iota  of  value  to  the 
bills,  lends  them  to  C.  at  10  per  cent  per  annum.  At  lO  per  cent  it 
is  good  money,  because  dear  to  him.  A.  receives  i per  cent,  B. 
receives  9 per  cent,  and  C.  pays  10  per  cent.  Our  proposition  is  to 
retire  Mr.  B.  and  his  pull  to  “inocuous  desuetude,”  and  substitute 
for  that  roundabout  plan  a direct  issue  from  A.  (the  people)  to  C.  (the 
people),  at  a tax  of  2 per  cent,  which  should  more  than  cover  the 
extra  cost.  It  would  then  stand  thus:  A.  issues  to  C.  direct  and 

receives  2 per  cent  instead  of  i per  cent,  and  C.  receives  it  at  2 
per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent,  saving  8 per  cent.  Those  who 
think  the  change  will  injure  C.  will  oppose  it.  View  it  as  we  may 
we  can  see  no  force  to  the  objection  of  so-called  “cheap  money.” 
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chaptp:r  XV. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  VOLUME  OF  CURREXCY  BE? 

“We  demand  that  the  amount  of  ciicuiating  medium  be  speed- 
ily increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita,  exclusive  of  legal  re- 
serves.” The  maximum  amount  is  wisely  left  for  the  future  to  de- 
velop. The  period  of  our  greatest  prosperity  as  a nation  was  dur- 
ing 1865-1866,  when  we  had  over  $5^  per  capita  in  circulation,  as 
we  have  shown  in  chapter  seven.  Secretary  McCullough  says  in 
his  report,  1866:  “The  people  are  now  comparatively  free  from 

debt.”  Ingcrsoll,  in  speaking  of  that  period  said:  “The  laboring 

men  had  their  floors  covered  with  carpets,  their  walls  hung  with 
pictures;  prosperity  had  reached  the  sky-line.”  It  is  rarely  so 
today. 

Secretary  Foster  claims  that  we  have  now  about  $25  per 
capita  in  circulation.  The  money  loaners  say  we  have  too  much, 
and  are  demanding  that  silver  shall  cease  to  be  used  as  money.  If 
successful,  this  would  cut  the  money  base  down  50  per  cent.  We 
demand  “not  less  than  $50  per  capita,”  and  as  much  more  as  is 
necessary  to  exchange  the  products  of  labor  on  a cash  basis.  Sen- 
ator Jones’  proposition  is  undoubtedly  correct,  viz:  “The  volume 

of  money  should  equal  the  demand  for  all  other  products  combined, 
because  no  person,  except  a beggar,  makes  a demand  upon  pro- 
ducts until  he  has  first  made  a demand  upon  money  with  which  to 
purchase  the  product.”  The  volume  then  should  equal  the  demand 
for  its  use.  The  supply  should  be  automatic  (flexible,)  responding 
to  the  demands  for  use  as  needed. 

It  is  a problem  yet  unsolved  just  how  much  is  enough.  It  is  a 
fact  beyond  contradiction  that  as  the  volume  of  money  in  a nation 
decreases,  prices  of  all  products  decrease  in  proportion,  and  that  as 
the  volume  increases  prices  increase  and  prosperity  follows.  That 
it  has  always  been  so,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  always  will  be  so. 
We  submit  a few  authorities  in  addition  to  those  submitted  pre- 
viously. Hume  says: 

“With  the  increase  of  money,  labor  and  industry  gain  new  life. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasurj%  in  1820, 

said: 
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“All  intelligent  writers  on  currencj-  agree  that  when  it  is  decreasing  in 
amount,  poverty  and  misery  must  prevail. ' 

John  Stuart  Mill,  a great  English  economist,  states: 

**If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was  doubled,  prices  would  double.  If  it 
was  increased  one-fourth,  prices  would  increase  one-fourth.” 

Ricardo,  of  England,  says: 

“That  commodities  would  rise  an^fall  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  dimin- 
ution of  money,  I assume  as  a fact  that  is  incontrovertible;  that  such  would  be 
the  case,  the  most  celebrated  writers  are  agreed.” 

President  Grant  said: 

“Prices  keep  pace  with  the  volume  of  money.” 

United  States  monetary  commission,  1876: 

“Primarily,  then,  prices  must  have  been  entirely  controlled  by  the  volume 
of  money  unaffected  by  credit.  There  can  never  occur  a universal  fall  in  prices 
and  a general  withdrawal  of  credits  without  a preceding  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  money.  As  the  volume  of  money  shrinks  prices  fall.  When  money  is  de- 
creasing’in  volume  prices  have  no  bottom  except  a receding  one,  and  they  are. 
inexorably  ruled  by  the  volume  of  money.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  wond 
every  great  and  general  fall  in  prices  has  been  preceded  by  a decrease  in  the 

volume  of  money.”  . . , . 1 

The  true  and  only  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  industry  and  commerce  now 

ever\'whore  telt  is  the  fact  everywhere  existing  of  falling  prices,  caused  by  a 

shrinking  volume  of  money. 

Speaking  of  the  progressive  contraction  of  the  currency  then 

going  on,  Senator  John  Sherman,  in  1869,  said: 

' “The  contraction  of  the  currency  is  a far  more  distressing  tiling  than  sena- 
toi-s  sinipose.  i )iir  own  and  other  nations  liave  gone  through  that  process  before. 
It  is  not  pixssible  to  take  that  voyage  without  the  sorest  distress.  To  every  per- 
son except  a capitalist  out  of  debt,  or  a salaried  orticer,  or  an  annuitant,  it  is  a 
neriod  of  loss,  danger,  lassitude  of  trade,  fall  of  wages,  suspension  of  enterprise, 
l)anknu)tcY  and  disaster.  * * * 'Fo  attempt  this  is  to  impose  upon  our  peo. 
pie  by  arresting  them  in  the  midst  of  their  lawful  business  and  applying  a new 
standard  of  value  to  their  property,  without  any  deductiop  of  their  debte,  or  giy, 
ing  them  anv  opportunity  to  compound  with  their  creditors  or  to  distnbute  their 
losses,  and  would  be  an  act  of  folly  without  example  of  evil  in  modem  times. 

Senator  John  A.  Logan,  in  his  great  speech  of  March  1874, 

discussing  the  hard  times  and  the  panic  of  1873,  said: 

“Hut,  sir,  that  the  panic  was  not  due  to  the  character  of  the  currency  iS 
proved  l)v  the  history  of  the  panic  itself.  * * * No,  sir;  the  panic  waS  not  att 
t rihutal»re  to  the  charactei*  of  the  cun-eiicy,  but  to  a money  famine,  and  to  noth- 
iiig  else.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  panic  we  saw  the  leading  bankers  and  busn 
ness  men  of  New  York  pressing  and  urging  the  president  and  the  secretary  ot 
the  treasury  to  let  loose  twenty  or  twenty-live  millions  more  of  the  same  paper 
for  tlicir  relief,  the  very  same  men  who  today  denounce  it  as  a disgrace  to  our 
government.  It  was  good  enough  for  them  when  they  were  in  trouble. 

Again  Gen.  Logan  quotes  approvingly  from  the  Berrien  county, 

Mich.,  Record,  as  follows: 

“'i'lie  people  have  and  do  realize  that  their  most  prosperous  times  wer§ 
wlien  curreiicv  was  the  most  plentiful.  It  is  true  it  Is  not  so  good  for  the  nmney^ 
lender  and  the  capitalist,  but  for  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  pr^ucer, 
thn^^-i'ourths  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  it  was  far  better  than  it  is  today. 

lie  also  quotes  approving!''  from  Hon.  Issac  Buchanan,  of 

()ntano,  Canada,  as  follows: 
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' , r.  ‘'It  'f*  the  question  of  money  and  the  question  of  Jabor  are  one 

(v  question,  the  solution  of  one  being  the  solution  of  the  other,  plentiful  and  there- 

fore cheap  money  l>eing  a convertible  term  for  plentiful  and  well  paid  employ- 
ment.” 

Jas.  A.  Garfield,  in  1880,  declared  that: 

“Whoever  controls  the  volume  of  currency  is  absolute  master  of  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  country.” 

Tho.s.  H.  Benton  said: 

“All  property  is  at  their  mercy." 

The  great  Prter  Cooper  stated  tliat  during  his  long  business  life,  he  had 
witue.ssed  ten  disastrous  industrial  depressions,  always  from  the  same  cause;  al- 
, ways  and  uniformly  from  a destruction  or  suppression  of  the  money  of  the  coun 
try,” 

The  ^reat  jurist,  Blackstone,  says  (Cooley’s  Blackstone,  Vol. 
I,  page  276): 

L.  As  the  <iuantity  of  precious  metals  increases,  that  is,  the  more  of  them 

there  is  extracted  from  the  mine,  this  universal  medium,  or  common  sign,  w’ill 
; sink  in  value  and  grow  less  precious.  Above  a thousand  millions  of  bullion  are 

V,  calculated  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  America  within  less  than 

three  ceniuries;  and  the  quantity  is  daily  increasing.  The  consequence  is,  that 
, more  money  must  be  given  now  for  the  same  commodity  than  was  given  an 

J hundred  years  ago.  And,  if  any  accident  were  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold 

and  silver,  their  value  would  proportionably  rise.  A horse  that  was  formerly  worth 
ten  pounds,  is  now  j)erhaps  worth  twenty,  and,  by  any  failure  of  current  specie, 
the  price  may  he  reduced  to  what  it  was, yet  the  horse  is  in  reality  neither  dearer 
or  cheaper  at  one  time  than  another;  for,  if  the  metal  which  constitutes  the  coin 
was  formerly  twice  as  scarce  as  at  pre.sent,  the  commodity  was  then  as  dear  at 
lialf  the  price  as  now  it  is  at  the  whole. 

As  there  never  has  been  a time  when  any  nation  had  too  much 
money,  that  is,  was  too  prosperous,  we  have  no  data  on  which  to 
I base  the  maximum  volume.  Justice  demands  that  the  wrong  done 

4 the  great  -debtor  class  and  the  tax-payers  of  the  nation,  by  con- 

traction,  be  speedily  righted  and  the  volume  increased  to  what  it 
was  when  the  debts  were  contracted.  When  that  is  done  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  where  the  limit  should  be  fixed,  and  how 
the  debtor  and  creditor  shall  be  equally  protected  from  a changing 
value  of  money.  Our  judgment  is  tnat  demand  for  use  will  regu- 
) late  the  volume  so  long  as  the  government  charges  a sufficient  tax 

for  the  issuing  of  it  to  prevent  people  borrowing  unless  they  can 
make  a profitable  use  of  it.  So  long  as  it  can  be  made  profitable 
it  means  greater  prosperity  for  the  whole  people.  When  it  reaches 
a point  where  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  it  will  be  returned  to  the 
I treasury  to  stop  the  payment  of  interest  or  tax.  In  other  words, 

I it  will  be  self-regulating.  To  those  who  differ  with  us  we  submit 

P a plan  proposed  by  John  Davis,  M.  C.,  and  adopted  by  the  General 

b Assembly  qf  the  Knights  of  Labor,  at  Richmond,  Va..  October, 

1886: 

: Youi  committee  now  siihmit.  that  the  primal  and  general  cau.se  of  finan- 
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, iaJ  and  iiidusTrial  depression  is  a suppression  of  the  means  ot  ei.aiigniK  titles  to 
the  products  of  labor,  and  that  this  blocking  ot  means  ot  distribution  should  be 
remedied  by  a restoration  of  the  currency  ot  the  couiury.  e agree  in  t>iis  re- 
port  that  the  general  government  should  resume  its  exclusive  sovereign  tn 
coin  and  issue  the  money  of  the  country,  and  that  all  money  so  issued, 
metal  or  iiaper,  should  be  receivable  by  the  government  for  all  dues,  and  a legal 
tender  for  all  debts  and  taxes.  That  the  money  so  issiied  shall  be  gradually  in- 
creased to  the  volume  per  capita  that  existed  in  IStio,  liefore  the  law  for  its  sup- 
l>ressiou  was  passed;  that  it  be  Hoated  from  the  treasury  m payment  of  '.he  in- 
terest-bearing debt  and  other  liabilities  of  tiie  government,  giving  oondholders 
their  option  of  coin  or  paper  in  such  payments.  And  we  further  report  that  sxicli 
volume  per  capita  should  be  substantially  maintained  forever  hereafter,  by  the 
issue  of  new  coin  or  treasury  notes  in  acconcjice  with  the  increase^of  popula- 
tion- said  money  to  be  circulated  through  the  usual  disbursemerts  of  A\e  govern- 
ment. And,  in  order  to  shielcl  from  tlie  evils  of  fulling  j>nces  through  the  hoaitl- 
ing  of  money  or  other  causes,  ytmr  committee  suggest  the  creatior.  ot  a lUireau 
of T^rices  Said  Bureau  should  have  a central  head  at  the  seat  ot  the  general 

government,  with  branch  otlicesin  the  principal  comn  *Tcialcitiesot  the  country. 
:t  should  be  the  business  of  the  branch  oHices  to  observe  and  the  daily  prices 
hi  their  respective  cities  of  all  the  important  products  of  labor  i cat  are  the  com- 
modities of  commerce.  Kach  hrancli  otlice  shoultl  make  a tiili  monthiv  report  to 
the  head  otlice  in  Washington,  where  the  average  jirice  of  eacii  iMunmodity  aiulot 
the  aggregate  commodities  must  he  arranged  and  jiubiislurl  monthly,  f hen  it 
these  monthiv  reports  show  an  average  monthly  fail  in  the  sea  level  of  general 
prices,  the  per  capita  additions  to  the  currency  ol  the  country  must  be  increased. 
But  if  three  consecutive  monthly  reports  show  a rise  in  the  general  sea  level  ot 
prices,  then  the  per  capita  additions  to  the  currency  should  be  smaller. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  t!ie  volume  of  the  money  sliould 
he  maintained  as  nearly  as  ]>ossihle  untluctuating.  and  thatdhe  general  average 
or  sea  l^-  vel  of  prices  should  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 


11  disc'issing  the  general  and  bottom  cause  of  tiiiancial  and  industrial  de- 
pres>ioii  vour  committee  docs  not  forget  that  there  are  many  collateral  andcum- 
ulativt  causes.  We  recognize  the  grievances  that  continually  arise  between  the 
money  turners  and  their  employers,  but  we  know  that  the  interests  of  both  par- 
ties a»c  best  served  by  steady  ]»rices  and  an  unlbictuating  money  market,  ue 
know  li,  d strikes  and  lockouts  occur  oftenest.  and  are  most  dinicult  of  manage- 


ment, when  the  volume  of  currency  is  shrinking  and  prices  are  falling.  We 
know  that  individuals  and  syndicates  may  lock  up  money  and  bring  down  prices 
as  well  as  the  United  States  treasurer;  but  <>i\r  Bureau  of  Prices  will  correct  that. 


W'e  know  that  there  is  still  left  for  discussion  the  land,  labor  and  transportation 


questions,  in  a hundred  varyiyg  forms;  yet  we  believe  that  the  asperities  and 
atllietiohs  on  the  body  of  civili/ed  society  may  be  smoothed  do\yii  and  healed 
with  greater  ease  and  certainty  if  the  circulating  medium  of  society  is  normal. 
W'elielieve  that  our  Bureau  ct’  prices,  in  its  monthly  re]>orts.  will  reveal  the  tact 
and  locality  of  corners  in  the  prodiuds  of  industry,  and  may  lead  to  the  discovery, 
exposure  and  punishment  of  the  criminals.  We  know  that  the  gold  corner  of 
Black  Friday,  1873,  became  a possible  and  accomplished  fact  after  a period  ot 
seven  years  of  suppression  of  money  and  falling  prices. 


^Ve  do  not  believe  that  an  uniluctuat  ing  system  of  tinance  will  cure  all  the 
evils  <»f  land  monopoly,  but  it  is  a historic  fact  that  every  irioney  panic  has  caused 
thousands  of  the  homes  of  the  people  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  money  lords 
at  merely  nominal  prices,  through  sheriffs  sales  and  foreclosures  of  mortgages. 
W'e  do  not  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  the  money  question  will  heal  all  the 
differences  between  capital  and  labor,  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  strikes  and  troubles  in  this  line  have  oecured  during  a period  of  fall- 
ing prices.  At  such  times  the  caiiitalist  has  the  advantage  in  these  fights,  while, 
'm  a steady  or  rising  market  the  employes  usually  gain  easy  victories. 
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W^e  do  not,  either  as  a committee  or  as  individuals,  claim  that  all  the  ills 
of  society  can  be  cured  through  the  manipulations  of  finance;  though  one  of  our 
great  leaders,  Henry  (leorge,  has  truthfully  declared  that  the  evils  of  land  mon- 
opoly may  be  remedied  by  “a  mere  fiscal  change.”  And  we  do  believe  that  all 
reforms  and  all  adjustment  of  troubles  may  be  more  easily  accomplished  if  we 
have  at  all  times  steady,  unfluctuating  financial  ground  to  stand  upon.  In  our 
opinion,  he  would  be  a very  foolish  man  who,  designing  to  build  an  enduring 
edifice  of  masonry,  shonkf  seleet  a volcanic  region  where  the  earthquakes  be- 
neath his  feet  would  continually  change  the  level  of  his  foundations.  AVe  think 
he  would  be  a very  unwise  man,  who,  when  navigating  the  broad  ocean,  should 
choose  as  his  guiding  star  a fluctuating  and  moving  planet,  instead  of  the  jiolar 
star  of  fixed  certainty.  So,  in  the  construction  of  an  enduring  civilized  society 
that  is  exjiected  to  live  through  the  ages,  dispensing  justice  and  protecting  the 
liberties  of  all  its  citizens,  the  system  should  be  erected  on  a steady  and  uniluc- 
tiialiiig  fomulalion.  and  its  founders  should  be  guided  by  the  fixed  and  unchang- 
ing ])rinci|)les  of  Justice.  Such  a system  cannot  be  established  on  the  shifting 
and  treacherous  sands  of  a fluctuating  medium  of  exchange,  but  must  stand  on 
solid  ground,  where  all  citizens  may  meet  on  equal  terms  for  the  adjustment  of 
their  grievances  and  the  enjoyment  of  citizenship. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  John  Davis. 

Chairman,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 
Hk  ii.  F.  TitKVKMcK,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

J.  H.  SovKUKHiX,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  , 

John*  !I.  A>w  Orleans,  Louisaiia. 

Jamks  (’ollixs,  Fittshnrg,  Pennsylvania. 

Tlic  question  the  American  people  must  now  solve  is,  ‘‘shall 
the  dollar,  the  creature,  be  made  to  serve  man,  the  creator,  or 
vice-versa?  When  properly  controlled  it  is  the  grandest  invention 
of  the  ages  for  the  promotion  of  industry'  and  prosperity.  When 
jpermitted  to  control,  it  has  proven  the  greatest  curse  that  ever 
jafflicted  tlic  human  race.  The  people  must  decide  this  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. There  is  only'-  one  royaUroad  to  success  in  securing  legis- 
llation,  and  that  iS  by  demanding  and  voting  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  c<»inage  of  silver  and  ji:(»ld  at  the  j>res- 
ent  legal  ratio  of  Ui  to  1. 

As  the  proceeding  chapters  have  directly  and  indirectly  dealt 
with  the  silver  question  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  this  chapter  to 
deal  with  it  as  it  effects  the  farming  interests  more  especially.  We 
will  therefore  reproduce  an  article  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Warner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bi-Metallic  League  bearing  on  the  relation  of  silver  to 
wheat  and  cotton;  the  speeches  of  I.  E.  Dean,  member  of  our  Na- 
tional t^xecutive  Committee,  Marion  Butler,  Vice-President  of  the 
N,  F.  A.  & I.  U.,  and  the  Avriter, 

SPKECU  BA'  A.  J.  AVARXEK. 

AVe  have  the  highest  authority,  jncluding  that  of  tAVO  Roval  (’ommissions, 
for  the  statement  that  the  Indian  rupee  Avill  today  buy,  iu  India,  as  much  land 
or  labor,  or  as  much  of  any  product,  as  it  Avould  twenty  years  ago  or  at  any  other 
l»eriod  in  recent  times. 

The  coinage  of  silver  into  rupees  iu  India  on  the  ratio  of  15  to  1 is  free 
to  all  oAvners  of  bullion.  As  a rupee  contains  180  grains  of  silver,  an  ounce  of 
silver  will  make  a little  OA'er  rupees.  Per  along  period,  and  continuing  to 

the  present  time,  2^2  rupees  for  the  wheat  and  1 for  transportation)  Avould 

buy  a bushel  of  wheat  in  India  and  lay  it  doAvu  iu  Liverpool. 

\t  our  ratio  of  IH  to  1,  an  ounce  of  silver  is  worth  iu  gold  $ 1.292il;  at  that 
ratio,  that  is,  with  silver  at  par  with  gold  on  our  ratio,  a pound  sterling  A\ill  buy 
silver  enough  to  make  almost  exactly  10  rupees  and  the  10  rupees  will  lay  doAvii 
in  LiA^erpool  4 bushels  of  wheat. 

With  silver  at  85  cents  an  ounce,  a pound  sterling  Avill  buy  very  iiearl}' 
ounces  of  sih  er,  or  enough  to  make  15  rupees;  and  the  rupee  price  of  w heat 
being  the  .same  iu  India.  15  ruiAees  Avill  lay  down  in  LiA'erpooI  0 bushels  of  Indian 
wheat,  or  a bushel  for  an  ounce  of  sih^er. 

Therefore,  wdien  silver  is  85  cents  an  ounce,  unless.the  wheat  groAver  iu 
the  Fnited  Slates  will  deliA^er  0 bushels  of  Avheat  in  Liverpool  for  a pound  ster- 
ling, the  lii'erpool  merchant  Avill  go  to  India  for  his  Av'heat,  and  as  cost  of  trans- 
j)oriation  from  India  is  reduced,  so  much  more  Avheat  can  be  delivered  for  an 
ounce  of  silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  siher  Avas  at  par,  or  >$].2y  an  ounce,  the  Avheat  groAV- 
er  in  the  Tnited  States  Avoiild  have  to  deliA'er  but  4 bushels  fora  pound  sterling. 

Six  bushels  of  wheat  deliA'ered  iu  Liverpool  for  a pound  sterling  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  TS  cents  in  Xew  York,  or  sav  t>9  cents  in  ('hicago.  Avhile  4 bushels 
for  a pound  sterling  in  LiA'erpool  is  equal  to  SI. 19  in  Xcav  A'ork,  or  .'^i.lO  in 
Phicago. 

Another  Avay  of  stating  the  .same  thing  is  the  Avay  it  was  stated  by  Moreton 
Prewen,  in  his  address  before  the  Second  Silver  Convention  at  AVashington.  An 
ounce  of  Sih'er  bullion  will  always  buy  a bushel  of  wheat  in  India  and  pay 
transportation  on  it  to  Liverpool.  Hence  the  American  farmer  must  also  lay 
down  his  bushel  of  Avheat  in  Liverpool  for  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion.  If  this 
ounce  nf  silver  is  Avorth  but  85  cents  in  gold,  then  all  the  farmer  can  getin  gold, 
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is  85  cents  less  the  cost  of  transporting  the  AA^heat  to  Liverpool.  Therefore,  if  the 
farmer  Avill  deduct  the  cost  of  transporting  a bushel  of  AA’heat  from  Chicago  to 
Lwerpool  from  the  i)rice  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  he  Avillhave  A^ery  nearly  the  price 
of  a bushel  of  A\  heat  in  Chicago. 

A.ssuming  the  cost  of  sending  a bushel  of  Avheat  from  Chicago  to  LL^r- 
pool,  including  htorage.  insurance  and  brokerage,  to  be  15  cents,  and  silver  to  be 
AAorth  85  cents  an  ounce,  then  Avheat  in  Chicago  AA’ould  be  Avorth  70  cents.  Hut 
if  silver  Avere  at  i>ar.  as  it  would  be  under  free  coinage,  an  ounce  of  silver  Avould 
be  worth  -•51.29,  and  a bushel  of  Avheat  in  (’hicago  Avould  be  Avorth  i51.29.  less  the 
cost  of  sending  it  to  Liverpool,  of  about  -SI. 14. 

Hence  as  silver  rises  aboA*e,  or  fails  beloAA',  85  cents  an  ounce  so  will  Avheat 
in  this  country  rise  above  or  fall  beloAV  the  prices  above  stated. 

Prom  the  aboA'e  it  A\'ill  be  seen  that  AA'hile  the  Indian  farmer  gets  the 
same  price,  in  rupees,  for  his  Avheat  noAV  that  he  got  tAventy  years  ago,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  gets  not  quite  tAVO-thirds  as  much,  and  the  consumer,  or  the  middle- 
man, gets  the  dill’erence.  In  1873  India  exported  only  7:10,485  bushels  of  wheat; 
ill  1892  India  exported  r»0,000,000  bushels. 

Any  one  can  tigure  up  the  loss  to  the  American  fanner.  It  amounts  to 
from  SbiOjOOO.tXM)  to  -5220,000,000  on  the  Avheat  crop  of  a single  year. 

The  elfect  on  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  is  tlie  s'ame  as  on  wheat. 
An  Indian  rupee  will  buy  about  4 pounds  of  cotton,  and  pay  tratisportu'ion  to 
Liverpool.  As  an  ounce  of  sih'er  makes  2J3  rai)ees.  an  ounce  of  silver  will  buy 
10  pounds  of  cotton  and  lay  it  doAvn  in  Liverpool.  AVith  silver  at  f*M.29  an  ounce 
a pound  sterling  will  pay*  for  40  pounds  of  cotton  delhered  in  Liveri»ool.  A 
pound  sterling  for  40  i»oiiuds  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  Avouid  be  121^  cents  a ])onml 
for  the  American  planter.  At  85  cents  an  ounce  for  sih'er,  a pound  sterling  wii! 
buy  nearly  0 ounces  of  sih^er.  AA'hioh,  com'erted  into  rupees,  Avili  ]iay  for 
pounds  of  cotton  deliA'ered  iu  Liverpool,  feixty  pounds  of  cotton  in  Liverpool 
for  a pound  sterling  is  about  8 cents  per  pound  there,  or  about  (h.;  iu  AIeni))his. 
A large  cotton  crop  in  India,  or  a short  crop  here,  aa'III,  of  coin'se.  vary  these  re- 
lations someAA'hat,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  fall  of  silver  is  under-stated 
rather  than  OA’er-stated. 

The  exports  of  cotton  from  India  have  increased  from  .53il,570.(XKj  in  1879, 
to  .582.*5(>5,000  in  1891.  AThile  the  export  of  cotton  goods  in  the  same  period  has 
increased  from  54,b58, 500  to  S33, 135,725  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton  from 
$8.220, H25  to  $14,348,840  in  1891  and  are  increasing  e\'ery  year. 

The  above  facts  confirm  the  prediction  made  in  188b  by  Sir  Robert  X. 
Fow'ler,  M.  Ih,  the  Loudon  banker  and  ex -Lord  Mayor,  “that  the  effect  of  the 
depreciation  of  sih  er  finally  be  the  ruin  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  hnlus- 
tries  of  America  and  be  the  ae\'elopment  of  India  as  the  chief  Avheat  and  cotton 
exporter  of  the  Avorld.” 

It  is  evident  that  if  our  excess  of  Avheat  and  cotton  Avent  abroad  at  the 
prices  they  Avould  bring  Avith  silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce,  the  same  quantity  Avould 
bring  us  40  per  cent  more,  or  Avould  pay  40  per  cent  more  debt,  and  there  AA’onld 
be  so  much  the  less  of  trade  balance  to  pay  in  gold.  In  other  AA  ords,  the  higher 
the  price  at  AAhich  our  exports  go  abroad  the  more  debt  they  will  pay,  and  the 
less  need  for  gold  to  pay  balance. 

As  gold  increases  in  value,  and  sih^er  falls,  so  relatively  to  gold  everything 
else  falls;  but  from  the  peculiar  relations  of  silver  to  the  trade  of  India— Avheat 
and  cotton  as  shoAvn  above,  folloAV  silver  more  closely  than  anything  else.  How 
long  Avill  the  enlightened  farmers  and  planters  of  this  country  subniit  to  this  un- 
equal competition  Avith  the  Ryots  of  the  Punjab  “pinched  by  galling  poverty?*’ 
Hoaa'  long  will  the  producers  and  taxpayers  of  this  countrj^  submit  to  the  injus- 
tice of  an  increasing  money  standard  ? 

THE  RISE  OF  GOLD  AND  THE  FALL  OF  PRICES  DrUING  1892. 

The  London  Economist  of  July  2, 1892,  shoAV'ed  that  the  fall  in  t4ie  general 
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range  of  prices,  as  indicated  by  t lie  index  number  adopted  years  ago  by  that 
journal,  embracing  twenty-six  leading  articlt's  of  consumption,  had  been  7-l>  per 
cent  in  two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  percent,  per  annum. 

15ut  from  January  1,  1892,  to  July  1.  1x92.  the  fall  had  been  2.4  per  cent,  or 
at  the  rate  of  4.8  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  numbers  of  this  same  journal  for  October  1.  1892,  and  January  7, 189J, 
show  a continuation  in  the  fall  of  i)i*ices  from  July  1st  to  October  ist,  of  28 
points  in  its  index  number,  or  1.3  ]>er  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  o.2  per  cent  per  an- 
num. In  this  number  of  the  Ei:onnmist  tlm  editor  says: 

"The  lassitude  which  has  contiinied  t(M*hmacterize  business  of  all  kinds 
during  the  ipiarter  concluded  yesterday,  lias  been  rellected  in  a continuation  of 
tlie  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities." 

In  the  of  January  7,  1893,  the  editor  says:  "In  spite  of  some 

recovery  during  the  last  part  of  the  year.  * =•=  tlie  net  movement  of  the 

l>rices  of  the  commodities  during  tlie  past  year  is  downward." 

The  greatest  fall  has  been  in  food  jirodncts.  ne  decline  in  wheat  during 
the  year  1892.  as  shown  by  the  tables  of, the  Krnuoiu%st,  lias  been  from  3*5.v  8d  to 
2o.s*  8^/  ner  (piarter  of  8^^  U,  S.  bushels,  or  from  >>1.12  to  78  cents  a bushel. 

Harlev  from  2%' to  20.V  *W,  or  from  93  cents  to  d>  cents.  Oats  from  6& 
cents  to  oO  cents.  Rice  from  8^^  to  tP.»,  and  so  on  through  nearly  the  whole  list 
i»f  food  products,  showing  an  average  fall  in  these  products  of  from  10  to  28  per 
cci;,.  The  average  fall,  that  is.  the  fail  in  the  general  range  of  prices  during  the 
Year,  exeeinls  h per  cent.  That  is.  95  cents  would  buy  as  much  on  the  average  at 
the  end  of  1892.  as  ftl.OO  would  buy  at  the  beginning. 

This  means,  of  course,  an  increase  of  over  »>  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
gold  unit  or  in  the  money  standard.  For  no  one  will  ('onteiul  that  this  general 
fall  in  jirices  is  due  to  any  material  improvement  iu  the  economy  of  production 
in  the  last  twelve  month.s.  The  change  is  not  in  the  commodities,  it  is  in  the 
measure;  it  is  in  the  gold  standard,  and  is  brought  about  by  the  scramble  for 
gohl  and  its  growing  scarcity  since  tlie  demonetization  of  silver. 

The  fall  of  prices,  therefore,  as  above  shown,  is  nothing  inore  nor  less  than 
an  increase  in  tl.e  mone}'  measure,  and  this  increase  carries  with  it  all  taxes  and 

a!!  debts.  ^ x j 

'i^^artliiig  as  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a clear  fact,  that  all  standing 
Uebts  have  been  inci’eased*  t)  per  cent  during  the  year  1892  by  this  stealthy  in- 
crease in  the  money  standard.  . . XV  • I 1 

How  long  will  the  people  of  a country  wliere  the  power  is  in  their  hands, 

submit  to  this  insidious  method  of  spoliation?  , , xil  u i- 

The  remedy  is  the  restoration  of  the  oimetaliic  standard  through  free  hi- 
metallic  coinage  as  it  existed  before  tlie  fraudulent  ac'‘  of  18j3. 

smKClI  OK  KAUMKi:  I.  K.  DKA  C. 

Vs  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  farmers*  organization,  known 
as  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  1 greet  you  m the 
warmest,  fraternal  spirit  and  pray  you  a s speed  in  the  ncmie  work  of  ^ 
cation  which  your  League  has  mapped  out  to  perform.  The 
I in  part  have  the  honor  to  represent  have  long  and  fully  realized  the  infamy  of 
the  act  ^1873,  %vhich  struck  from  existence  the  dollar  of  our  fathers  andsubsti^- 
tuted  in  its  stead  a stranger  to  financial  experience,  denominated  a traae  dollar, 
although  seven  and  a half  grains  heavier  than  the  dollar  of  our  • daddies  would 
only  pass  in  trade  for  80  cents,  and  then  at  the  option  of  the  creditor.  Eve^ 
member  of  our  organization  has  witiiessed  the  work  your  association  h^^^^ 
the  past  year  and  most  heartily  welcome  rn  the  peat  field  of  tinanc^^ 
form,  recognizing  ih  your  leading  officers  men  of  vast 

and  unauestioned  integrity  and  honor,  we  were  assured  of  the  J/  /dpful  inffu- 


resiucs  OI  Uie  grt-ai  y ^ ' -w- f vrm  ^ - nUI 

judgment  and  conlidciicti  toL'' .»  y'MOk 
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the  friends  of  the  white  metal  and  honest  money  with  the  assnraiicc  of  our 
united  and  earnest  support.  ou  have  undertaken  a herculean  task  and  will 
have  all  the  machinations  of  the  devil  and  all  his  imps  to  contend  with  and 
overcome  before  yon  can  win.  but  -‘Swing  outward,  O!  gates  of  the  morninir- 

pteareroS/a^tta^^^^^  giant  is  waking  from  slumber;  The  peo-' 

Xever  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country  has  there  been  a time 
when  the  common  people  were  so  aroused  and  eaniestlv  seeking  for  the  truth 
.Never  was  there  a time  when  your  speakers  were  listened  to  with  so  much  in- 


hear  it  on  every  side.  In  the  street-car  yesterday.  I overheard  a gentle- 
man, 1 think  a congressman,  say  to  a farmer  ‘7011  were‘  not  affected  bv  the  de- 
mmetization  of  silver  in  18i3  trom  the  fact  that  we  were  not  using  gold  or  silver 
n this  country  at  that  time;  "True  " says  the  farmer,  "vet  every  dollar  o g^^^^ 

2iiin  uilvtfip  \i’Ak  Vio/1 


activity  that  every  ndlling  worker  in  those  cou\itrie^  was  set  ^t 
wages  than  ever  before.  They  did  not  have  to  come  here  then  t^^  drivronr 
workmen  mit  p shop  and  mine  by  under  bidding  their  wages.  Xo  they  were 
tally  employed  and  we  1 naid  :it  lining ’’  i 


415  toonrsho,-es  to 

t ™187(f^  niagiiilicent  pages  which  ruled  from  1860 

♦ prosperous  during  the  former  years  when  they  were  set- 

Ihi?  of  onr  gold  and  silver  increasing  their  money  volume 


(’orn.per  bushel ]*** 

Tobacco  per  pound 

( 'otton.  per  pound * 


Wool,  per  pound i.!!..*!*! 

Hams,  per  pound 


Kiitter,  per  pound *’  */ 

Su^rar  raw.  j)er  pound . 

Kice,  per  ton . 

New  Orleans  Molassee,  per  ^1  .... . *.V* 

Mess  beef,  per  barrel 

Mess  pork,  per  barrel 


Avernce 

Avera^je 

I8tf7  to  IMW 

2.4^ 

$ .7.% 

..  l.MT 

.(fr 

. . . fi57 

..',17 

.:iO 

.1.', 

.10 

.13l» 

.12!l 

.045 

..  22U.W 

82.40 

.:17 

. . 15 

R.2;', 

..  2«{.lti 

0.50 

of  immigiation  to  ou;;;ho;e;^i:;;^d  « 

a<  t ot  18 <3  which  was  followed  again  by  the  alleged  resumution  aotnft«"r; 


»l■o^vinR  ho,V7hr^  affVA  ihe 

how  the^al^^^^  govenimentaud  illustrates 

iiww  uic  salaries  or  public  othcers  and  men  with  hxed  incomes  havel>#ipn  dmiKiAa 
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Wheat,  per  baehel 

10.310 

66,666 

$ 56,.‘1.56 

$161.66.3, :10 

1864  to  I860. 
S 2.42  5 

1802. 
$ ,75 

('/om  per  bushel 

100,000 

81,752 

137,000.*24 

l.;37 

.50 

Tobacco,  i>er  pound 

132,275 

625,000 

402,725 

118,125.02 

.18  9 

.08 

('ottoQ,  t>erp(»und 

3^051 

555,555 

517,504 

365,000.13 

.65  7 , 
2)1  7 

.09 

Wool,  i>er  pound 

48,356 

166,660 

118,310 

85,166.27 

.30 

Rice,  i)er  ton 

110 

060 

850 

217,726. 

220,80 

82.40 

8alt,  per  liarrel 

0,487 

32,5(X* 

53,113  ‘ 

164,952.55 

2,63  5 

.80 

Butter,  {)or  poaml 

58,870 

250,000 

171,i;k) 

87,120.19 

.36  3 

.20 

8ugar,  raw,  per  pound 

New  Orleans  Mohisses,  per  gal  .... 

imjm 

1,111,111 

917,313 

144,213.26 

.12  0 

,645 

26,321 

I*i5,i;i5 

100,814 

128,774  04 

.94  6 

.:37 

Hains,  per  pound 

lt»,666 

500,000 

126,000.12 

.15 

.10 

Mess  lieef  per  barrel 

1,642 

6,060 

4,418 

92,264.05 

15.22  5 

8.25 

Mess  jMirk  per  *)arrel 

5,21:1 

4,:104 

137,502.64 

26,16 

9.50 

This  table  if  carefully  studied,  will  demonstrate  the  wonderful  increase  in 
the  value  of  dollars,  and  how  that  increase  affects  the  farmer  and  laborer.  They 
must  ]>n)duce  all  these  different  articles  with  which  salaries  and  all  other  expen- 
ses are  paid. 

'J'he  third  column  shows  what  would  have  been  saved  to  the  farmers  last 
year  on  the  president's  salary  alone,  had  he  been  paid  in  the  different  products 
iiamed,  (Lincoln's  salary  at  the  prices  averaging  from  1864  to  1868  inclusive.) 

The  fourth  column  shows  what  the  different  products  sold  from  the  farm 
to  pay  the  i)resident's  salary  for  1892  would  have  brought  at  the  average  prices 
from  1864  to  1869. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  had  the  president's  salary  last  year 
been  paid  in  these  different  articles,  at  the  average  prices  for  the  year,  and'had 
he  sold  them  at  the  prices  which**  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  pay,  from  1864  to 
1869.  his  salary  would  have  been  increased  not  to  $50,000,  but  if  paid  in  cotton  to 
$36ri.(XKl.!;i.  if  paid  in  rice  to  $217,728,  if  in  wheat  to  $161,663.30,  if  in  imported 
salt  to  $1*14.952,  in  raw  sugar  to  $144,233.28  and  the  cheapest  or  smallest  salary 
that  he  couhi  have  received  would  have  been  if  paid  in  the  much  talked  of  wool. 
In  other  words  wool  has  depreciated  less  than  any  of  the  other  twelve  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

This  aiarniiug  illustration  is  not  only  true  as  regards  the  president's  salary 
but  holds  equally  true  of  every  expense  of  the  government,  local,  state  or  nation- 
al. It  is  e(iually  true  of  every  other  salaried  officer  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  laborers  and  farmers  must  band  themselves  together  to 
demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  enacted  in  their  interest  as  well  as  the  high  salar- 
ied officers  and  interest  gathering  Shylocks  of  this  and  other  countries. 

Isit  any  wonder  that  the  farmer  and  laborer  who  must  pay  all  expenses  is  losing 
ground  V A railroad  president  getting  $25,000  or  $50,000  a year,  while  the  farmer 
who  must  raise  the  products  to  pay  him  with  must  work  the  whole  year  to  earn 
$30(*  and  the  man  who  (many  times  at  the  risk  of  his  life)  guards  and  protects 
the  trains  on  the  railroads  must  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  hot  or  cold,  and  all 
kinds  of  hours  for  from  $300  to  $400  per  annum. 

Members  of  congress  and  other  public  officers  have  conspired  with  inter- 
ested parties  of  other  countries  to  make  the  dollars  larger  and  dearer  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  non-producing,  money  lending,  usurious  Shylocks  of  the  civilized 
world. 

They  have  refused  and  still  refuse  to  do  their  constitutional  duty  “to  coin 
money  and  n^fpilate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,”  by  keeping  the  vol- 
ume of  money  steadily  increasing  as  population  and  business  increases.  They 
have  throiigfunegligence  (or  worse)  allowed  our  national  enemies  to  secure  by 
trick,  the  contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  of  linal  redemption,  by  demone- 
tizing silver,  and  since  they  have  been  aware  of  this  treasonable  act  they  have  per- 
sistently refused  to  correct  the  wrong,  although  they  w^ell  know  that  our  pro- 
ducers are  losing  a thousand  million  dollars  per  annum  on  account  of  this  in- 
famy. 

They  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  people  yet  tell  us  that 
the  power  of  corporations  and  corruption  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  They 
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note  the  nim  milUou  mort^/aged  homes  in  the  United  States’and  yet  coneratn- 
iate  us  on  our  prosperity. 

They  have  insisted  on  the  single  gold  standard  until  the  prices  of  every 
product  of  the  farm  has  gone  below  the  cost  of  production  and  the  farms  are 
fast  going  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  yet  they  congratulate  the  farmer  that  a dol- 
lar will  buy  more  than  ever  before. 

Hume  says:  “Falling  prices,  and  misery  and  destruction,  are  inseparable 
companions.  The  disasters  of  the  dark  ages  were  caused  by  decreasing  money 
and  falling  prices.  With  the  increase  of  money,  labor  and  industry  gain  new 
life.  ‘ ® 

t*  . ^'*"^y-^the  Ancient  Historian,  says:  “The  colossal  fortunes  which  ruined 

Italy,  wfre  due  to  the  concentration  of  estates,  through  usury,  brought  about  bv 
lack  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money.” 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  says:  “Howsoever  great  the 
natural  resources  of  a country  may  be;  however  genial  its  climate  fertile  its 
soil,  ingenious,  enterprising  and  industrious  its  inhabitants,  or  free  its  institu- 
tions,  if  the  volume  of  money  is  shrinking,  and  prices  are  falling,  its  inhabitants 
will  be  overwhlemed  with  bankruptcy,  its  industries  will  be  paralyzed  and  des- 
titution and  distress  will  prevail.” 

“A  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  currency  has  caused  more  misery  than 
war,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  more  injustice  than  all  the  bad  laws  ever  en- 
acted. 

And  yet  knowing  there  is  a continual  shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  monev 
these  men  refuse  to  give  silver  its  just  rights  at  the  mints,  and  when  th‘e 
farmer  complains  of  low  prices  and  hard  times  they  coolvtell  him  that  his  own 
extravagance  is  to  blame  for  his  mortgaged  home. 

Imperialized  capital  is  fast  monopolizing  everv  )>aying  investment  through 
trusts  and  combines  which  tax  the  producing  classes  beyond  benefits  of  produc- 
tion and  IS  resulting  in  aggregating  the  aecumlated  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  few. 

f'hey  own  and  control  the  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  and  have 
subsidized  the  public  press,  and  notwithstanding  the  interstate  commerce  law 
they  allow  rebates  and  drawbacks  to  certain  dealers  precluding  the  possibility 
ot  the  producers  marketing  their  own  products.  Laws  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  producer  are  evaded  or  openly  defied. 

The  influence  of  imperialized  capital  has  become  so  dangerous  and  threat- 
ening, that  the  only  salvation  for  the  producers,  if  not  for  the  republic,  is  in 
government  ownership  of  all  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  that  thev  mav 
be  run  m the  interest,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  all  alike.  * 

The  f reerndtinUniited  ot  silver,  and  increase  of  the  volume  of 

money,  thereby  increasing  prices. 

Hut,  says  my  lawyer  friend:  If  you  increase  prices  through  increasing 
volume  of  money  by  free  coinage  the  exi>^nse  of  the  laboring  man  w ould  be  in 
creased  m proportion  to  his  increase  in  wages,  and  he  w ould  not  be  benefitted. 

1 his  might  be  true  if  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  were  like  oxen  or 
horses  W'ho  only  work  for  a bare  existence,  and  expect  to  he  sent  to  the  shambles 
when  no  longer  of  any  use. 

Thank  God  our  laboring  men  yet  have  a hope  for  the  future,  and  work  for 
what  they  may  save  from  day  to  day.  to  lay  away  to  protect  them 
III  old  age.  When  you  increase  a man's  incoihe.  although  vou  iiuTease 
his  expenses  in  the  same  proportion,  you  must  increase  his  savings  in  the  same 
ratio. 


To  illustrate  the  benefit  to  a laboring  man  working  to  pay  for  a home* 
^y  that  one  of  my  men  has  bought  a home  of  me  for  $700,  and  agreed  that 
.^percent  of  his  wages,  after  paying  the  interest  at  6 per  cent,  shall  appiv  on 
the  mortgage  until  paid  in  full. 

His  wages  at  $20  per  month  amounts  to  $240  per  annum.  70}>ercentor 
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filf.S  of  which  is  required  to  defray  family  expenses,  leaving  S72  which  after  pay- 
ing the  SU2  interest  will  leave  $30  to  apply  on  the  payments  of  themortgage.  At 
this  rate  it  will  take  (not  tiguring  partial  payments)  23  years  and  4 months  to  pay 
for  tl'.e  home,  if  he  never  loses  a day. 

Douhle  his  wages,  and  double  his  expenses,  (if  my  lawyer  friend  is  right 
he  has  not  been  benetitted  or  injured,)  yet  now  this  man  will  pay  for  his  home 
and  own  it  clear  from  mortgage  in  six  years,  ten  months  and  fourteen  days;  in 
other  words,  the  doubling  of  this  mans  wages,  although  you  doubled  his  every 
expense,  would  save  sixteen  years,  six  months  and  sixteen  days  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  ill  which  he  can  be  earning  and  saving  money  to  educate  his  child- 
r6u« 

lint,  says  my  lawyer  friend,  it  is  true  that  au  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  woukr  help  the  debtor  class  but  it  would  injure  the  creditor  classes  by 
just  tiiat  amount.  This  is  as  great  a mistake  as  his  other  one,  for  every  legiti- 
mate l)usiness  is  benelitted  by  the  security  and  safety  of  every  other  business. 
In  isorj  and  when  this  country  had  the  largest  A’olume  of  money  in  circula- 
tion and  we  were  etijoving  the  highest  prices  known  in  this  country,  we  had  but 
5:^0  failures  in  IHbo  and  032  in  IHbb,  involving  a loss  of  but  $04,1*58,000.  AVhile 
foi-  tlie  years  of  18tK)  and  1801  the  failures  amounted  to  10,073  for  1890  and  12,31»4 
for  the  y^^'dv  of  1891,  and  involving  a loss  of  the  enormous  amount  of  8348,210,830. 
Uemeinber  this  loss  falls  entirely  upon  the  producers. 

An  increasing  volume  of  money  makes  times  better  for  every  body  for  it  in- 
sures employment  to  the  unemployed,  and  makes  every  one  his  own  supporter. 

David  llume,  the  English  historian,  says: 

“We  find  that  in  every  kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  great- 
er abimdance  than  formerly,  everything  takes  a new  face;  labor  and  industry 
iraiu  life-  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more 
diligent  and  skillful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plovv  with  greater  alacrity 
and  attention.  A nation  whose  money  decreases  is  actually  at  that  time  ^^eaKel 
and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which  possesses  no  more  money,  but  is 
on  the  increasing  hand.” 

Heallv  mv  friends,  it  looks  to  me  from  a farmers  standpoint  as  if  the  farmer 
and  laborer  were  more  interested  in  the  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver  than  the 
mine  owner,  in  the  proportion  that  their  labor  and  products  bear  to  the  products  ot 
the  mine;  which  is  as  7,000,000,000  is  to  54,000.000. 

In  other  words,  while  the  miner  would  be  beiiefitted  by  the  difference 
between  HO  cents  and  81.29  per  fine  ounce,  on  54,iXK).000  of  silver  mined  per  aii; 
mun  the  fanner  and  laborer  would  be  benetitted  by  a corresponding  increase 
in  value  of  their  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  products  per  annum. 


Let  the  lightning  dash  the  glad  news  this  day  troin  ocean  to  ocean,  that 
the  miners  the  wage  earners  and  the  farmers  of  this  great  nation  have  formed  a 
confedi-ration  to  battle  against  the  grasping,  gieedy 

ful  syndicates,  and  in  demanding  the  full  and  comi)lete  lemonetization  of  silver, 

thereby  saving  to  the  industrial  classes  billions  of  dollars  per 

(eeing'to  every  willing  worker  in  this  broad  land  the 

fni  nmment  in  some  useful  industry  or  enterprize, 

own  their  own  homes  free  from  mortgage  and  surround 

thf  ••oiiiforts  of  life.  To  educate  their  children  o realiz^^ 


tanUMl  OV  a guvrrmiirm-  Uiacic  ; ---a  - . « 4^Urv 

jK^ople.  hut  by  and  through  the  love,  respect  and  eternal  vigilence  of  the  go\ 
eriied. 

I.et  tliis  young  political  Giant  whose  first  birth  day  we  celebrate  gi\e 
fair  warning  to  the  incoming  administration,  as  did  Fitz  James  to  Kodenck 

Dhu 
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“Twice  have  1 sought  Clan  Alpine  Glen,  v 

In  peace,  but  when  I come  again, 

I come  with  banner,  brand  and  bow 
f As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe.” 

SCEECH  BY  MARION  BUTLER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bi  metallic  League:—!  am 
asked  to  address  vou  on  the  topic  “The  loss  sustained  by  cotton  planters  on  ac- 
count of  the  demonetization  of  silver  since  1873.”  Since  receiving  your  highly 
esteeine.i  invitation  (for  which  honor  I wish  now  to  thank  you*  J have  been  so 
pressed  with  public  and  private  duties  that  I have  not  been  able,  from  the  data 
at  hand,  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  to  insure  such  accuracy  as  would 
warrant  hiving  before  you  and  the  public  the  approximate  figures  that  would 
indicate  the  total  loss  for  these  twenty  years,  enormous  as  it  is.  But  permit  me 
/ to  sav  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  and  has  been  a burning  question  with  us 

of  the  Southern  section  of  this  country.  Producing,  as  we  do,  three-fourths  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  world,  which  is  largely  sold  and  manufactured  abroad,  we 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  baneful  effects  of  the  demonetization  of  silver.  J'he 
market  price  for  our  cotton  during  the  years  intervening  between  1866  and  1880 
fell  from  thirty-two  cents  to  eleven  cents  per  pound,  and  we  believe  that  this 
blighting  result  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and  the  degradation  of 
silver  more  than  to  any  and  all  other  causes  combined.  Since  that  time,  chiefiy 
Through  the  same  cause,  the  price  has  fallen  so  low  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
^ crop  is  now  made  at  a positive  loss.  The  reason  for  this  was  first  attributed  t<i 

i The  inevitable  conditions  which  obtain  in  reaching  a specie  basis  after  a violent 

^ inflation  of  the  currency.  But  subsequently  events  disclosed  the  fact  that  after 

nearly  fifteen  years  of  specie  resumption,  prices  continued  to  decline  and  harder 
Times  come  to  our  people.  This  long-continued  distress,  this  ever-increasing 
romest  with  want  and  unreivunerative  labor,  has  forced  an  examination  into 
t he  real  causes  which  conspire  ^o  bring  about  such  abnormal  and  apparently  in- 
<-onsistent  results.  When  a people  first  begin  to  feel  any  oppression  they  are 
j)rone  to  blame  the  man  in  sight.  So  in  this  case,  at  first  the  factors  and  middle- 
men were  charged  with  the  offense,  then  the  railroads  and  speculators  became 
The  subjects  of  condemnation  and  then  the  manufacturers  and  the  tariff  were 
accused  of  being  responsible  for  low  prices  and  the  resultant  hard  times.  But, 
wiiiie  some,  if  not  ail,  of  these  are  still  held  guilty  to  a certain  extent,  the  real 
/ underlying  cause  was  found  to  be  an  inadequate  and  a continual  shrinking  vol- 

I u::;e  of  currency  -a  currency  held  firmly  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  gold  trust  of 

Tj.is  c*mmry  which  in  turn  was  and  is  absolutely  dominated  by  the  gold  trust  of 
Europe.  And  1 declare  here  and  now  that  there  is  no  help  for  the  cotton-grow- 
er oi  rhe  <oiuh.  no  certain  remedy  for  the  evils  which  surround  u.s  there,  save, 
that  which  would  come  through  a reconstruction  of  the  financial  system  of  this 
country,  'fhis  reconstruction  should  logically  begin  with  the  restoring  of  silver, 
and  through  the  free  ami  unlimited  coinage  a‘t  the  eonstituti(»nal  ratio,  putting  it 
on  equal  terms  with  gold. 

I am  proud  to  stand  before  you  as  the  representative  of  a great  agricul- 
tural organization,  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and 
still  more  st)  on  account  of  the  fact  that  its  grand  motto  of  “Equal  rights  to  all 
ami  special  privileges  to  none”  is  followed  by  a declaration  of  principles,  among 
• which  has  ever  stood  a demand  for  “the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver." 
And  right  here  I am  reminded  that  exactly  one  year  ago  tonight,  the  combined 
industrial  and  Labor  Organizutions  of  the  country  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  (known 
as  the  St.  Louis  Conference)  adopted  unanimously  this  same  demand.  This  de- 
mand was  among  the  first  issued  by  our  organization,  and  upon  this  demand 
every  true  member  of  the  .Vlliance  stands  today.  As  an  organization,  we  recog- 
^ *uze  the  demonetization  of  silver  as  an  outiage  upon  the  producers  of  this  nation 

a-s  a whole  and  us  a crime  against  every  man.  woman  and  child  who  works  for  a 
Jivmg  ivithin  its  horueis. 
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As  a technical  question,  I am  frank  to  admit,  I have  never  been  able  to 
i?ive  it  that  thorough  investigation  which  it  deserves,  but  as  a general  economic 
proposition,  I several  years  ago  established  the  opinion  that  free  coinage  of  silver 
was  not  only  right,  but  imperative.  This  feeling,  I am  sure,  is  well  nigh  univers- 
al among  the  cotton  growers  and  w^ealth  producers  of  the  South;  and  I am  con- 
strained to  say  that  if  the  fight  for  free  coinage  should  be  abandoned  by  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  North,  or  even  the  silver  producing  states  themselves,  m e of  the  South 
would  continue  the  fight  for  it  as  a measure  of  prime  necessity  for  our  section, 
l-'irst,  we  would  fight  for  it  as  one  great  ste])  in  the  financial  reform  such  as 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pay  our  debts  in  a currency  of  the  same  per 
capita  circulation  as  when  contracted;  and  next,  to  prevent  the  ruinous  compe- 
tition with  the  cotton  planter  of  India,  w'hereby  they  or  the  middlemen  have  an  ,, 
advantage,  measured,  as  a rule,  by  the  artificially  produced  difference  between 
gold  and  silver.  The  fight  for  free  coinage  is  not  Vith  us  a matter  of  sentiment. 

A real  and  cruel  condition  drives  us  to  it.  If  I should  paint  to  you  two  pictures, 
<me  of  our  people  when  we  received  good  prices  for  cotton;  the  other,  the  now- 
condition  under  ruinous  prices,  the  contrast,  would  move  any  man,  even  a con- 
gressman, who  had  a heart  less  hard  than  stone,  less  cold  than  an  iceberg,  and 
less  cruel  than  a serpent. 

The  cotton  crop  with  us  is  essentially  our  money  crop,  and  the  price  of 
cotton,  probably  more  than  any  other  product,  is  governed  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  so-called  money  markets  of  the  world.  Because  of  this,  any  change  in 
or  dislocation  of  the  volume  of  currency,  either  from  additions  or  depletions,  is 
almost  unerringly  registered  in  the  price  paid  for  cotton.  As  proof  of  this  prop- 
osition 1 will  quote  the  following  facts,  which  were  set  forth  by  lion.  John  Ah 
bott  in  an  excellent  speech  delivered  in  congress  last  session: 


Fiscal  year  end- 
ing J ime 
30— 

_ In  tl 
('otton 
per 

pound. 

le  Home  M 

Corn 

per 

bushel. 

drkets. 

AFheat 

per 

bushel. 

Silver  per 
five  ounces 
(calendar 
year.)* 

1872 

, cts.  19.3 

cts.  70 

i?i 

47 

SI 

32 

1873  

18.8 

62 

1 

31 

1 

29 

1874  

15.4 

72 

1 

43 

1 

27 

1 875  

15.0 

85 

1 

12 

1 

24 

1876  

12.9 

67 

I 

24 

1 

15 

1877  

11.8 

54 

1 

17 

1 

20 

1878  

ll.l 

56 

1 

34 

1 

15 

1870 

9.9 

47 

1 

07 

1 

12 

1880  

11.5 

54 

1 

25 

1 

14 

1881  

11.4 

55 

1 

11 

1 

13 

1882  

11.4 

67 

1 

19 

1 

13 

1883  

10.8 

68 

1 

13 

1 

11 

1884  

10.5 

61 

1 

07 

1 

11 

1885  

10.6 

54 

86 

1 

ot; 

1886  

9.9 

50 

87 

99 

1887  . 

9.5 

48 

89 

97  . 

1888  1 

9.8 

85 

93 

1889  : 

9.9 

47 

90 

93 

1890  1 

10.2 

49 

83 

1 

04 

1891  close  of j 

6.0 

41 

85 

90 

♦The  coining  value  of  an  ounce  of  pure  silver  is  3L2S*. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  silver  advanced,  as  it  did  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July,  18110,  cotton  advanced  in  price  also:  that  as  silver  fell 
in  price  afterwards^  cotton  has  closely  followed.  As  further  proof  of  tlie  sound- 
ness of  this  proposition,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  dis- 
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patches  from  a number  of  large  cotton  buyers  in  two  of  the  great  cotton  markets 

of  the  world.  ! 

NewOrleans,  Aug.  11.— Glenway  & Co.'s  report  says:  New  York  opened  ! 

3 to  4 points  lower  and  closed  14  points  lower.  After  the  call,  however,  prices  j 

were  further  depressed.  The  decline  in  Liverpool  is  attributed  to  a decline  of  t 

3-8d  in  silver.  j 

NewOrleans,  Aug  11.— Atwood,  Yidite  & Co.  s circular  says:  The  de-  s 

dine  is  owing  to  a serious  loss  in  price  of  silver,  which  is  3-4  of  1 per  cent  lower  J 

than  yesterday.  r 

New  York,  Aug.  11.— Hubbard,  Price  & Co.'s  report  says:  The  market 
opened  with  a decline  of  3 points  and  during  the  day  continued  to  decline,  and 
the  closing  was  easy  at  about  14  points  decline  from  last  night's  figures,  because 
silver  was  so  weak. 

Such  plain  indisputable  facts  should  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  / 

Western  silver  miners  are  not  the  only  class  that  would  be  benetitted  by  making  J 

silver  one  of  the  money  metals  of  the  country.  As  it  stands  at  present,  the  [ 

miners  of  the  West  are  digging  silver,  and  the  planters  of  the  South  are  making  I 

cotton— all  laboring  with  might  and  main  to  produce  two  great  commodities.  j 

And  when  we  have  toiled  and  produced  them  both  in  abundance,  behold,  in  steps  i 

the  alien,  by  whose  manipulations  they  are  used  as  weapons  of  destruction  to  I 

both  industries.  This  is  only  possible  while  we  stay  apart.  This  fratricidal  and  \ 

suicidal  course  has  already  closed  down  half  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  West  and 
put  a mortgage  on- over  half  of  the  plantations  of  the  South.  Is  it  not  time  that 
such  folly  was  ended  ? Is  it  not  time  to  call  a halt  and  decide  upon  some  action 
for  the  common  good?  Shall  the  alien  continue  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  our 
labors,  or  shall  we  take  a stand  for  our  joint  interests  and  the  producers  of  the  { 

country?  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  time  has  come.  I believe  that  the  hour  has  j 

struck  when  the  people  of  the  great  and  growing  West  should  unite  with  the  / 

people  of  my  own  awakening  Southland,  and  standing  togetherupon  one  common  f 

platform  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  industrial  freedom.  i 

SPEECH  OF  IT.  L.  LOX’CKS.  I 

i 

It  is  not  my  ftitention  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  silver  question  at  | 

this  time.  Its  merits  have  been  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the  champions  of  the  | 

white  metal  that  in  my  judgment  all  that  is  needed  is  to  get  the  message  of  re-  ; 

lief  you  offer  before  the  laboring  men  of  the  nation.  j 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  “AVhy  should  the  farmers  favor  a meas  ( 

lire  that  is  in  the  interests  of  the  silver  miners  only  ?"  Bepreseiiting.  as  I do,  J 

the  largest  organization  of  farmers  that  ever  existed,  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
give  a few  reasons  why  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  [ 

legal  rates  of  Iti  to  1.  ; 

First.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation.  [ 

This  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  civilization.*^  The  history  of  | 

the  world  in  all  ages  tells  the  same  story  of  misery,  immorality  and  degradation  ! 

that  follows  in  the  wake  of  a contraction  of  the  volume  of  currency.  This  can  i 

be  brought  about  in  either  one  of  two  ways,  viz.,  by  increasing  the  demand  or 
decreasing  the  supply.  According  to  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint,  the  [ 

population  of  the  gold  and  silver  using  nations  is  1,218.UOO.O(X).  Taking  it  for  ' 

granted  that  their  average  rate  of  increase  is  equal  to  ours,  three  ]>er  cent,  there  { 

would  be  an  annual  increaso  of  population  of  36,540.000.  Demonetize  silver  ; 

and  what  has  this  increase  of  population  to  depend  on  for  money  ? Gold?  / 

Senator  Stewart  says:  ‘Yhe  entire  annual  product  of  gold  from  the  mines 
has  been  consumed  in  the  last  nineteen  years.  The  stock  of  gold  coin  which  ex-  ( 

isted  nineteen  years  ago  has  not  been  inaterially  increased.  The  demand  for  j 

gold  in  the  arts  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  Dentistry.  photograi)hy,  gild-  ! 

mg,  ornamentation,  jewelry,  and  numerous  other  demands,  absorb  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  mines.  * ^ 


j 
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S^enator  Jones  says:  ‘‘It  is  my  opinion  that  the  arts  forage  on  the  money 
stock  of  gold  to  the  extent  of  about  the  entire  yield/*  Nothing  for  the  increase. 
Worse  still,  unless  silver  is  encouraged  silver  mining  must  cease,  and  then,ac- 

supply  of  gold  would  be  reduced  one-half." 
L nerefore,  if  w e rely  on  gold  only  for  money,  we  will  have  an  annual  contrac- 
tion.  ^ from  iiic  demand  of  36,540,000  people,  and  second,  decreased 
supply  01  3o2,4o8,8o0  gold  now  secured  from  the  silver  mines.  Our  civilization 
cannot  long  endure  the  strain,  even  with  the  full  and  free  use  of  silver.  The 
l^roduction  would  only  supply  per  capita  for  the  increased  popula- 


J^cond.  Because  our  national  bonds  are  now  payable  in  coin  (gold  or  sil- 
ver) of  the  standard  weight  and  lineiiess,  when  the  bonds  were  issued.  With 
silver  demonetized,  of  course  gold  will  be  the  only  coin,  hence  paj'able  in  gold 
f advantage  the  bond-holders  are  now  working  to  retain.  They 

can  afford  to  pay  for  a good  many  very  ridiculous  editorials  to  befog  the  public 
mind  to  decry  silver.  It  pays  them  to  do  it,  but  how  about  the  victims  wiio  will 
once  more  find  their  debts  doubled  ? These  bond-holders  would  not  dare  advo-- 
cate  the  doubling  of  the  public  debt,  but  if  silver  is  not  remonetized,  that  will  be 
the  result.  It  Avas  ahvays  thus  with  the  monev  pow'er. 

They  work  to  increase  the  mine  of  the  debt  or  dollar. 

Third.  To  increase  the  price  of  silver  bullion  and  thus  eliminate  the  ad- 
vantage our  silver  using  competitors  now  have  in  the  markets  of  the  w'orld.  As 
the  export  price  governs  the  price  of  our  w'hole  product  where  w'e  prodiu*#^  a sur- 
plus for  export,  it  affects  us  in  the  home  as  AveJl  as  foreign  market.  This  has 
been  so  clearly  illustrated  by  your  president  in  regard  to  Avheat  and  cotton  that 
I will  not  repeat.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  our  silver  standard  South 
American  competitors,  more  especially  with  meat  and  hides.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated with  our  present  market  quotations. 

AV  heat  and  cotton  are  selling  for  less  than  cost  of  production  allowuiig 
fair  wages  for  their  cultivation.  They  come  in  competition  with  Indian  grown 
wheat  and  cotton.  Hides  and  grass-fed  meat  is  very  low.  They  come  in  compe- 
tition with  South  American  products.  Corn-fed  meat  is  high,  either  in  beef  or 
pork.  The  silver  standard  countries  do  not  raise  corn,  hence  do  not  come  in 
competition  w ith  us  on  these  products. 


A\  ill  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States  increase  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  to  81.29  per  ounce,  is  .sometimes  asked.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
it.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligeuce  of  the  American  citizens  to  claim  otherwise. 
So  long  as  we  had  free  coinage,  or  up  to  1873,  silver  bullion  never  sold  for  less 
than  S1.29  per  ounce.  So  long  as  the  mints  are  open  to  free  coinage,  at  the  pres- 
ent standard,  the  miners,  at  least,  are  not  fools  enough  to  sell  it  for  less  in  the 
open  market. 

^ Fourth.  To  develop  an  American  industry.  According  to  the  report  of 
Major  Fowell.  in  about  one-third  of  our  w'hole  territory  or  what  is  called  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region,  only  about  three  per  cent  of  the  land  is  capable  of  ti\~ 
lage,  even  with  irrigation.  This  Avhole  region  is  rich  in  minerals  discovered  and 
undiscovered.  AVith  free  coinage  of  silver  the  development  of  the  w^hole  area 
would  be  encouraged,  employing  a vast  army  of  men  whose  wants  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  farmers  in  that  region,  hence  it  would  create  a “home  market'* 
for  the  i>rotlucts  of  our  farms  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  relieving  our 
eastern  farmers  to  that  extent  from  competition  with  the  western  farmers.  For 
thirty  years,  under  the  plea  of  “building  up  home  markets  ” “protection  to 
American  labor,'*  “encouragement  of  infant  industries,”  etc.,  we  have  paid  im- 
mense bounties  to  favored  manufacturing  industries  in  the  east.  For  twenty  years 
this  great  American  industry  of  the  west  has  Ix^ii  deprived  of  its  time-honored, 
constitutional  privileged  prerogative  of  free  coinage  at  the  behest  of  a foreign 
power,  whose  Czar  is  Rothschild,  w^ho  recently  stated  that  “Cheap  wheatw'asa 
very  good  thing/* 
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The  wheat  growers  can  have  no  sympathy  with  silver's  great  enemy. 

W'e  demand  justice  for  this  anrieut  America)i  industry  that  asks  no  bounty 
to  encourage  its  development;  simply  the  justice  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  consti- 
tution and  tfie'  usage  of  the  ages. 

Fifth.  Because  a great  injustice  was  done,  not  only  to  the  debtor  class  in 
1873.  when  silver  was  demonetized,  but  to  a large  class  of  worthy,  enterprising 
citoens  w'ho  were  developing  a section  of  country  rich  in  minerals,  and  had  iii- 
v^ed  their  all  in  an  industry  that  had  been  recognizc*d  as  legitimate  azul  essen- 
tial almost  as  far  back  in  the  dawn  of  history  as  agriculture  itself.  As  a money 
or  legal  tender  it  outranks  gold  in  age.  As  for  precedent  and  custom  it  has  Ix^eii 
and  !s  used  by  more  people  for  money  than  gold.  In  our  owui  Jaws  it  w as  our 
unit  of  value  for  nearly  a century  prior  to  gold.  Surely,  if  there  ever  was  a case 
where  a people  had  a right  by  precedent,  custom,  law  and  constitution,  to  lay 
claim  to  vested  rights  in  an  industry,  our  silver  miners  have  that  right.  It  was 
taken  away  from  them  by  stealth,  without  giving  them  a chance  to  he  heard, 
and  is  kept  from  them  unjustly,  against  the  best  interests  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  interest  of  one  favored  class,  “the  creditors.'*  AVe  demand 
that  the  vested  rights  of  these  people  be  respected,  and  justice  done  by  restora- 
tion of  their  time-honored  rights. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  Hooding  the  country  with  foreign  silver?  This  is 
one  of  the  phantoms  raised  to  scare  us.  If  it  conies  it  Avill  only  come  in  exchange 
for  something  we  have  to  sell  or  exchange.  There  is  no  danger  of  tlie  foreigner 
dumping  it  on  us  free.  If  in  trade  we  can  trust  our  citizens  to  take  care  of  tlieir 
end  of  the  bargain.  AVhere  is  it  to  come  from  ? The  protluction  of  the  w orld  out- 
side of  the  United  States  in  1H9I  was  8110,000,000.  The  usual  estimate  is  that 
there  is  one-half  as  mucli  silver  used  in  the  arts  as  gold;  on  that  basis  the  amount 
would  be  more. 

But  say  860,000,000  for  money  uses.  India  and  Japan  alone  use  three- 
fourths  of  that  aniount  annually,  A\JiiIst  (’luna,  Russia,  Mexico,  ('entral  and  South 
.America,  silver  standard  nations,  w ith  a population  of  560,000,000,  have  only 
8I5.(KH).0(K)  left  for  them.  The  danger  is  very  slight.  But  how^  about  the  silver 
in  circulation  in  foreign  countries  now?  AVill  not  that  come  here?  In  the  Latin 
rnion  the  standard  is  at  the  ratio  of  15J^  to  1,  which  makes  silver  w’ortli  81.33 
per  ounce  there.  To  fiood  us  with  it  they  would  lo.se  4 cents  an  ounce,  some- 
thing they  have  no  object  in  doing.  In  India  the  ratio  of  coinage  is  15  to  I, 
which  makes  silver  worth  there  81.37  an  ounce.  They  are  buying  from  835,000,- 
(K)o  to  ^40,0tXMXXJ  a year  at  that  price.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  they  will  turn 
the  stream  backward  at  a loss  of  8 cents  an  ounce.  AVe  are  safe  front  a fiood  of 
that  kind  if  there  was  any  danger  in  it. 

Is  there  danger  of  driving  gold  out  of  the  country  by  free  coinage  of  silver? 
It  is  being  driven  out  faster  now'  than  it  ever  w'as  when  we  had  free  coinage  of 
.silver.  In  1S9I,  the  net  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  833,888.571.  In  1892 
it  was  858,570.536.  In  1893  it  is  leaving  at  the  rate  of  from  83,000,000  to  85.000,- 
<K) » per  week.  Free  coinage  of  silver  could  not  drive  it  out  much  faster.  There 
Avould  he  this  consolation,  though,  that  as  the  gold  left  w*e  w^ould  have  something 
to  take  itsi>lace  for  money  uses.  It  woiihl  not  cause  the  fall  in  prices  here  that 
it  is  doing,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  prices  where  it  goes,  there- 
by giving  us  a better  price  for  our  exports.  The  export  of  gold  wmuld  be  a bless- 
ing to  iis  if  we  only  had  the  good  sense  to  supply  its  place  with  something  else. 
'J'he  leading  nations  of  Europe  being  on  a gold  basis,  and  not  having  enough  to 
supply  their  wants,  every  little  finny  there,  whether  a money  stringency  or  politi- 
cal scandal,  causes  a run  011  us  for  our  gold.  They  bid  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  it  in  products,  underbid  us.  and  it  goes;  but  as  it  goes,  down  falls  our 
prices  to  meet  the  competition.  It  were  far  better  for  us  it  we  were  on  a silver 
basis  entirely.  For  illustration:  A few^  mouths  ago  a financial  crash  in  the  little 
republic  of  Argentine,  affecting  one  banking  firm  in  Great  Britain,  came  near 
Involving  the  w hole  circle  of  great  nations  in  a financial  crash,  all  because  little 
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Argentine  wanted  more  gold.  She  drew  on  Great  Britain,  wlio  in  turn  drew  on 
F'rance,  and  was  saved  because  F'rance  happened  to  have  a fair  snpi)ly  on  hand. 
France  is  on  a bi-metallic  basis,  but  had  gold  enongh  to  spare  to  save  a world's 
tinancial  crash.  This  would  have  been  impossible  had  she  been  on  a single  gold 
standard  basis.  Then  a little  later  Austria  wants  more  gold  to  strengthen  her 
reserves.  She  draws  on  us,  and  a panic  was  barely  averted.  Now  a little  po- 
litical scandal  in  France  causes  a run  on  her  banks'by  depositors.  She  draws  on 
Fhigland,  and  F^ngland,  to  save  herself,  draws  on  us.  ~ The  result  is,  our  gold  goes 
and  causes  a very  serious  feeling  here  in  iinancial  circles.  If  we  were  on  a silver 
basis  we  need  not  fear  these  European  Hurries.  As  it  is,  we  are  in  the  circle  that 
may  well  be  termed  a tinancial  whirlpool.  What  is  the  remedy  advised  for  this 
serious  state  of  affairs?  The  following  clipi)ing  from  the  I'hfladelphia  record  is 
a fair  sample: 

‘'The  leading  merchants  of  New  York  city,  irrespective  of  party,  have  pe- 
titioned their  representatives  in  congress  to  use  "their  best  endeavors  "to  secure  a 
repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  act."  It  seems  very  strange  that  business  men, 
leading  merchants,  would  take  such  action.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
princiide  that  they  receive  their  education  onitolitical  economy  from  their  bank- 
ers, and  not  from"a  practical  study  of  the  situation,  or  they  would  never  ask  for 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  present  “silver  purchase  act."  Under  similar 
conditions  in  their  own  business  they  would  consider  it  the  lieight  of  folly.  To 
illustrate:  At  the  present  time  we  are  i)racticaliy  on  a gold  basis;  the  coin  cer- 
titicates  now  being  issued  in  payment  for  silver  bullion  are  redeemable  in  gold  at 
the  option  of  the  holder  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

At  the  beginingof  the  year  we  had  about  SOOOjOtXl.OCX)  gold  coin  according 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  a total  circulation  of  a little  over  61,500.- 
(MJO.OOO.  'I'liat  is  our  business  was  being  transacted  on  8ft0u,tHK).O0()  gold  coin  and 
S*)00, 000.000  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  (balance  being  silver.)  The  increase  in  our 
l»opulation  is  estimated  at  three  per  cent  per  annum.  'J'o  accomodate  this  in- 
crease in  i>opulation  we  have  provided  for  an  annual  increase  of  654,(XX),00t»  (coin 
certilicates.)  Gold  is  raj>idly  leaving  the  country,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  stock 
having  left  last  year.  Business  men  are  becoming  embarassed,  tliey  the 
money  here  in  their  bnsiness.  What  is  their  remedy?  AVhy  stop  the  inllow  of 
the  654.000,000  juovided  for.  Xow  to  make  a practical  illustration  using  the 
same  jier  centage  all  the  way  through.  A\'e  will  say  that  one  of  these  “leading 
merchants’’ has  600, fXX)  in  capital  (gold)  invested  in'his  business;  on  this  basis 
he  has  extended  to  him  a creditor  600,000  (promises  to  pay,  in  gold,  making 
6120, 0(X)  used  in  his  business,  llis  trade  is  growing;  he  must  employ  more  helj). 
A careful  estimate  is  that  he  will  have  to  employ  about  three  i;er  ceiit  more  each 
year  and  like  a i)riulent  business  man  he  provides  for  a regular  inflow  of  65,4tX)  a 
year  (coin  certificates.)  Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  without  v/arning  he  is  call- 
ed on  to  pay  out.  (reduce  his  capital)  one- tenth  of  his  casli  ca]>ital,  60,(XX),  and  the 
indications"are  that  he  will  be  called  on  for  at  least  810.000  more  the  coming 
year,  (Januarj  ’s  exports  the  basis)  reducing  his  cash  ca]utal  by, *20  j)er  cent.  He 
is  becoming  embarassed  and  his  creditors  uneasy.  AVhat  shall  he  do?  He  can- 
not cut  off'  the  H per  cent  increase  of  employes  mature  regulates  tliat.)  A bright 
idea  strikes  him.  He  can  cutoff  the  intlow  of  85.4(K)per  annum  provided  for. 
A “leading  merchant’’  who  would  urge  such  a i>roposition  in  his  private  business 
would  not  long  retain  the  confidence  of  his  creditors,  and  could  not  expect  to 
prosper  in  his  business.  Yet  that  is  just  what  is  being  proposed  as  a remedy  for 
the  present  outflow  of  gold,  when  they  ask  to  repeal  the  Sherman  law  without 
substituting  free  coinage  of  silver. 

AVe  are  o]>posed  to  referring  the  settlement  of  this  question  so  vital  to  our 
own  interests  TO  any  foreign  power  or  powers.  AA"e  believe  in  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine “Am*  for  Americans,"  and  further.  American  money  for  American 

people- ev  dar  issued  a full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private, 

whether  ov  ^ <*d,  silver  or  paper.  That  is  the  ratio  that  will prtstrce  a variiy. 
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If  Europe  or  any  nation  in  Europe  wants  and  must  have  our  gold  we 
should  not  by  lack  of  legislation  permit  their  desiie  and  want  to  interfere  with 
our  national  prosperity.  Let  them  have  the  gold  and  let  ns  s^upply  its  plave 


with  a money  that  they  do  not  want;  a money  that  will  remain  with  ns  when 
}weded,  AVhy  is  congress  so  slow  in  responding  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 

IS  IT  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  SIMPLY  HUMAN? 

NVe  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  they  are  selfish,  or  that,  as  a rule,  they 
array  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  dear  dollar  and  cheap  products  because  it  in- 
crea.ses  the  purchashig  power  of  their  salaries.  But  that  there  is  an  inducement 
cannot  be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  following  facts: 

In  1H72  (before  silver  was  demonetized)  wheat  was  worth  (average  price  at 
home  market)  61.47  per  bushel;  cotton  was  worth  cents  per  pound.  A con- 
gressman’s salary  of  6a, 000  would  then  buy  3,401  bushels  of  wheat  or  2fi,3l5 
p uinds  of  cotton. 

The  salary  of  congressmen  remain  the  same  in  dollars.  Tlxis  year  their 
salary  of  5.(KX)  would  buy  lO.OfXJ  bushels  of  wheat  or  71,528  pounds  of  cotton.  < )r 
to  reverse  it,  it  will  iiow  require  almost  three  times  as  much  wheat  or  cotton  to 
iny  their  salaries  than  it  required  twenty  years  ago. 

In  reality  their  salaries  have  been  trebled  when  compared  with  what  we 
produce  to  pay  them.  Had  the  salaries  of  congressmen,  when  fixed,  been  pay- 
ab'e  in  5,(KH)  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  for  instance  when  the  price  was  61.47 
and  the  i>rice  of  wheat  gradually  declined  to  50  cents,  the  relative  position  of 
producer  and  servant  would  have  remained  the  same.  But  suppose  tliat  the  or- 
ganized farmers  would  present  a proposition  to  congress  for  its  action  that  eiui- 
nen;  statesmen  hdieved  and  market  reports  proved,  would  inerease  the  price  of 


iM)ugr?ss  to  enact  a laM*  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  the  nation,  and  in- 
cidentallv  that  law  would  increase  the  salaries  of  our  representatives  and  sena- 
tors 50  per  cent,  that  they  would  receive  the  petitioners  with  the  greatest  court- 
esy, listen  to  their  request  with  the  most  profound  respect,  commend  them  in  the 
most  nattering  terms  for  their  great  patriotism  in  so  unselfishly  seeking  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  our  common  country.  AAdien  through  eulogizing  them 
they  Mould  boM^  them  out  in  true  Chesterfieldian  manner,  return  to  their  duties 
in  congress  and  under  suspension  of  the  rules  (in  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  organized  labor)  pass  the  bill.  No\v,  however,  when  it  would  practically  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  their  salaries  the  reverse  of  the  above  picture  is  true. 

Moral;  ( 'ongressmen  are  human.  To  recapitulate:  AVe  are  not  afraid  of 
losing  our  gold,  if  we  replace  it  M’ith  “something  better.” 

AA'e  M'aut  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  currency  and  we  will  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  until  we  get  it.  A\"e  want  to  pay  our  bonded  debt  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  contract.  AA'e  must  have  free  coinage  of  silver  to  do  it.  AA  e 
want  to  meet  our  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  an  equality.  Free 
ediuage  of  silver  will  enable  us  to  do  it. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  paid  immense  tribute  to  build  up  infant  indus- 
tries. AVe  M'aut  to  give  the  ancient  industries  that  ask  no  tribute  a chance  uoav. 
AVe  are  patriotic  enough  to  aid  other  industries  in  building  up  our  common 
country  but  our  patriotism  is  iuteusified  Monderfully  when  by  so  doing  we  help 
ourselves. 

All  men  who  labor  for  a living  have  an  interest  in  comniou;  “an  injury  to 
one  is  the  concern  of  all.”  AVe  will  stand  by  our  brethren  in  the  mines  until  jus- 
tice is  secured  and  when  we  have  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  if  you  do  not 
produce  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  our  exchanges  on  a cash  basis  then  we 
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shall  expect  your  help  to  enable  us  to  use  as  a money  basis  our  land,  our  wheat, 
cotton,  corn  or  other  non-perishable  products  of  labor. 

To  this  end  we  pledge  you  our  earnest  support  at  the  ballot-box,  the  only 
place  where  an  effective  blow  can  be  struck.  There isanew alignment  of  political 
parties  being  formed  now  with  a boldness  that  is  causing  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  erstwhile  stalwarts.  It  has  more  than  a silver  lining.  It  is  solid 
silver.  The  great  “robber  tariff’*  is  being  relegated  to  the  rear  to  rest  in  “in- 
nocuous desuetude'*  with  a celerity  truly  amazing.  The  average  politician  is  led 
to  exclaim  “where  am  I at/*  and  echo  answers  where?  In  this  breaking  up  of 
the  old  political  parties  is  the  opportunity  for  the  new'.  The  gates  are  wide  open 
inviting  us  to  enter.  The  leaders  are  undecided.  The  rank  and  tile  demoralized. 
Will  you  march  in  boldly  and  take  possession.  It  is  yours  if  you  will  make  th(‘ 
proper  efforts  now.  This  is  the  time  for  action.  Speeches  here  will  not  makt 
converts.  Provision  must  be  made  to  send  the  message  of  relief  to  the  voter 
that  they  may  learn  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  them. 


CHAPTEk  XVII. 


POSTAL  SA  VINOS  BANKS. 
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The  demand  for  postal  saving  banks  by  the  people  has  been 
gaining  in  force  for  many  years.  It  is  a strange  if  not  ^ 
mentary  on  our  boasted  progress  in  civilization  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Germany  we  are  the  last  of  the  civilized  and  e\^n  semi 
civilized  nations  to  adopt  a system  of  safe  deposit  for  t e sma 
savings  of  the  people.  The  demand  has  not  been  so  much  for  an 
interest-bearing  investment  as  a safe  deposit — absolute  securitj . 
When  we  consider  what  it  means  to  encourage  a spirit  of  saving, 
thrift  and  economy  on  the  future  citizenship  of  the  nation,  every 
reasonable  sacrifice  should  be  made,  if  .sacrifice  were  necessary. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  though,  the  people  have  not  asked  that  any 
sacrifice  be  made.  To  quote  ex-Postmaster  General  Wanamaker. 

“They  do  not  need  charity  or  government  aid  or  paternalism;  all  that  they 
ask  for  is  absolute  security  and  convenient  places  of  deposit.  The  inculcation  ot 
the  habit  of  saving  leads  to  better  citizenship.  Every  depositor  in  a government 
bank  has,  so  to  speak,  a stake  in  the  country;  he  is  therefore  against  disorder  and 
anarchy  and  our  institutions  are  safer.  Ilis  famiiy  is  better  provided  tor. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  requisite  is  convenience  of  deposit  in 

small  sums. 

Second.  — Absolute  security.  Where  there  is  danger  of  loss 
there  will  be  a dispo-ition  to  spend  rather  than  take  the  chance  of 
losing.  If  any  considerable  distance  has  to  be  traveled  to  make 
a deposit  there  will  be  a tendency  to  wait  until  a larger  sum  has 
been  accumulated,  with  a con.stant  temptation  to  spend.  It  was 
for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the  organization  of  savings  banks 
was  first  agitated  from  purely  philanthropic  motives.  When  once 
fairly  started  they  were  of  rapid  growth.  The  first  of  which  we 
have  record  i;we  quote  from  a report  of  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell, 
postmaster  general,  made  in  1873)  was  founded  at  Hamburg  in 
1778.  The' next  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1887,  but  more  fully 
developed  in  England,  and  the  honor  of  its  first  practical  applica- 
tion is  divided  among  several  persons,  all  of  whom  may  claim  to  be 
benefactors  of  their  race. 

In  the  year  1878  a friendly  society  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children 
was  established  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and  be- 
fore the  year  1801  there  had  been  combined  with  its  main  design  a twofold  im- 
provement, namely,  a fund  for  loans  and  a bank  for  savings.  In  18W  the  sav- 
ings bank  was  more  regularly  organized,  and  Mr.  Eardley  Willard,  M.  P.,  and 
Mr.  Spurling  were  appointed  trustees.  A prior  claim,  however,  is  raised  on  be- 
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half  of  Kev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  AVendover,  who,  in  1799,  circulated  in  his  parish 
proposals  tn  receive  deposits  during  the  summer  and  return  the  amount  at  Christ- 
mas with  an  addition  of  one-third  as  a bounty. 

The  lirst  publication  in  England  of  the  idea  of  savings  banks,  under  the 
name  of  frugality  banks,  is  also  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham 
as  early  as  1797.  The  society  next  formed  was  opened  in  1808,  at  Bath,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  certain  ladies,  who  received  deposits  from  female 
servants.  In  1810  the  first  "savings  bank  iu  Scotland  was  formed  by  Rev.  Henry 
Duncan,  minister  of  Ruthwell.  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  November,  1815,  the  prov- 
idence institution  of  Southampton  was  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Right  Honorable  (ieorge  Rose.  The  seeds  thus  sown  rapidly  germinated,  took 
root,  and  soon  exhibited  a vigorous  growth.  By  the  year  1817  there  had  been 
formed  no  less  than  seventy  banks  in  England,  four  iii  Wales,  and  four  in  Tre- 
laml  by  the  voluntary  association  of  benevolent  persons.  Parliament  then  took 
up  the  question,  and  by  two  separate  acts  recognized  and  organized  banks  for 
savings  iu  England  aiid  Ireland,  and  two  years  later,  in  Scotland,  Thence- 
forth such  institutions  were  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  law,  and 
much  labor  was  expended  i)i  the  effort  to  protect  them  from  peculation  and 
fraud;  notwithstanding  all  which,  it  has  been  stated  by  competent  authority, 
that  between  the  years  1844  and  1857  frauds  were  perpetrated  to  the  amount  of 
t:228.H(K).  The  effect  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  ('onffdence  was  destroyed, 
and  the  disposition  to  economize  became  a subject  of  ridicule. 

It  thus  became  apparent  that  a radical  reform  must  be  effected,  otherwise 
the  usefulness  of  savings  banks  would  be  seriously  impaired.  After  numerous 
failures  a project  for  post-office  savings  banks  was  finally  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  gave  it  ins  cordial  approval.  A plan  having  been 
finally  matured  by  ^Ir.  George  C'hetwynd,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Frank  Ives 
Scudamore,  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  cent,  it  was  carried  through 

parliament  under  the  powerful  championship  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  18(>1.  The  details  being  approved,  and 
the  necessary  machinery  provided,  it  went  into  effect  on  the  17th  day  of  Septem- 
ber following. 

From  the  first,  the  system  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
Great  Britain,  as  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Blackstonc,  the"  sec- 
retary of  the  British  postoflfice,  to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  will  show: 

Gexerat.1  Post-Officp:. 

Londoi},  Notemher 

Sir:  On  the  11th  instant  I received  from  you  a telegram  in  the  following 
words: 

‘‘Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  advantages  of  post-office  savings  banks 
connected  with  the  postal  system  Is  there  much  additional  expense  and  are 
they  of  conspicuous  service  to  the  people*:’'’ 

To  this  I replied  on  the  IJth  instant: 

“Conspicuously  successful  and  beneficial.  Letter  follows.” 

In  fullfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  my  telegram  I now  proceed  to  give  by 
letter  further  details  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  post-office  savings  bank  is  af- 
forded by  the  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted.  From  the  year  when  it 
commenced,  to  the  end  of  1890.  there  was  113,000,000  deposits  and  :19.(XX),00(»  with- 
drawals, amounting  to  i*2a5.000,0t»0  ($1,387,950,000)  and  £23(>,U00.000  ($1.149.3‘i0.aKb 
respectively.  Upwards  of  15,000,0(K)  accounts  were  ruened  and  10,(KXMHK>  closed, 
there  being  at  the  end  of  1890  nearly  5.000,tXX)  depositors,  with  £G7,000.(XX)  (SiTJfi.- 
'i90, 000)  to  their  credit,  exclusive  of  ,£4.r)00,0(X)  ($21,075,000)  in  government  stwk, 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  10,000  f^eperate  post-offices  for  carrying  on  sav, 
ings  ^nk  buein3ss.  The  annual  “turnover”  now  approaches  £40,U(XUXiO  ($101,- 
800,000). 
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As  regards  the  cost  of  management  of  post-office  savings  banks,  I may  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  statement  at  p^e  46  of  the  thirty -seventh  report  of  the 
postmaster  general  (copy  inclosed),  in  which  it  gives  the  cost  in  each  of  the  last 
ten  years,  as  well  as  the  average  cost  per  transaction  and  the  percentage 
to  the  total  balance  (colums  10, 11,  and  17).  Last  year  the  total  cost  was  £326-, 
394  ($1,589,538)  making  the  average  cost  per  transaction,  /.  c.,  of  each  deposit  or 
withdrawal,  6 7-lOcf.  (13X  cents),  and  the  percentage  to  the  balance  9a\  l%d. 
($2.35^).  After  payment  of  all  expenses  and  of  interest  to  depositors  there  has 
each  year  been  a considerable  surplus  of  profit,  "which  since  18^6  has  been  an- 
nually paid  into  the  exchequer.  The  sums  so  paid,  amounting  now  to  nearly  one 
and  a half  millions  sterling,  are  show’n  in  a footnote  to  the  balance  sheet  at 
page  51  of  the  postmastergeneral’s  report,  while  the  balance  sheet  itself  contains 
further  item  of  £1,730,000  ($8,425,100),  “surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  providing  absolute  se- 
curity for  depositors,  Great  Britain  s postal  savings  banks  yielded 
the  government  a net  revenue  of  over  $15,000,000,  or  about  $500,- 
000  per  annum. 

Postmaster  General  Wanamaker,  In  a special  report  to  con- 
gress on  February  26th,  1891,  gives  the  following  facts  as  gathered 
from  official  reports  and  communications  from  several  foreign 
countries: 

ITALY. 

Postal  savings  banks  were  established  in  Italy  in  1876.  The 
minimum  deposit  is  J lire  (i6§  cents),  with  smaller  deposits  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  postage  stamps  pasted  on  cards.  In  1890 
the  amount  on  deposit  had  reached  3 4^3»^35  hres  ($5  747» 

In  every  respect  they  were  successful: 

From  a general  point  of  view,  the  position  of  the  Italian  postoftice  savinp 
bank  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  This  beneficent  institution,  m spite  of  the 
difficult  conditions  with  which  it  has  to  contend,  extends  its  sphere  01  business 
from  year  to  year,  gains  more  friends  every  year,  and  is  a powerful  means  01 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  people  in  general,  and  of  the  working 

classes  in  particular. 

In  Russia  the  system  was  established  in  1889. 

FRANCE. 

Postal  saving’s  banks  were  established  in  h ranee  in  18S2.  In 
1888  the  deposit  had  reached  266,788,602  francs  ($44^464. 767)- 
They  pay  3 per  cent  interest,,  and  have  been  able  to  not  only  de- 
fray all  expenses  of  management,  but  from  1882  to  1890  had  yield- 
ed a net  profit  to  the  government  of  $649,677.90’,  which  has  been 
placed  in  a reserve  fund. 

HUNGARY. 

In  Hungary  the  director  general  reports: 

“The  development  of  the  postal  savings  bank  service  in  Hungary  hasshovru 
its  great  popularity,  and  the  service  has  been  so  perfect  from  the  beginning  as 
not  to  require  many  changes.” 
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The  amount  on  deposit  in  Hungary  in  1890  was  6,683,943 
florins. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  Austria  the  director  general  reports: 

“From  the  very  beginning  the  ])ostaI  savings  bank  has  enjoyed  the  univer- 
sal favor  of  the  public.*'  In  188t>  the  deposits  amounted  to  $8,511,250. 

THI-:  XKTHERLANDS. 

In  1890.  the  Netherlands  had  201,763  depositors,  and  $5,666,- 
260  of  deposits. 

BELGIUM. 

In  Belgium  the  number  of  depositors  have  reached  593,979 
with  deposits  to  their  credit  of  $48,699,644. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

‘‘The  Australasian  colonies  in  tliis,  as  in  every  other  respect 
are  in  the  van  of  progress. 

South  Australia  has  64, 320  depositors  with  deposits  of  $9,234 
722;  Quensland,  43,003  depositors  with  credits  of  $7,849,836;  New 
Zealand,  84.488  depositors  and  credits  of  $9,975,907. 

An  interesting  statement  in  the  Bankers’  Monthly  for  October 

says: 

“But  the  greatest  extension  of  savings  banks  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  post-otlice  banks.  In  India,  as  in  England,  the 
use  of  the  already  existiiig  machinery  of  the  post-ortice  has  not  only  proved  of 
greatest  advantage  in  point  of  econoiuy  of  administration,  but  has  been  of  the 
lUmost  service  in  extending  the  opportunity  of  profitably  exercising  thrift  in- 
to many  parts  of  the  country  where  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford 
such  accomodations  without  incurring  a cost  too  great  tube  borne  by  the  business 
of  the  district.” 

I'hoiigh  'Sir.  Wanamaker  cites  several  more  we  will  conclude 
with  our  nearest  neighbor,  Canada,  and  quote  from  his  report. 

CANADA. 

In  IS*)T  there  were  in  two  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  regularly  organized 
savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  t»»  .*5:5. IHP.OiK).  In  that  year  a proposition 
was  introduced  in  the  (’anadian  legislature  lo  establisli  jiONCottice  savings  banks. 
j)Opular  attention  liaving  been  attracted  by  the  siUH'ess  oMhe  British  postoffice 
banks.  The  measure  received  but  little  attention,  and  was  the  subject  of  but 
little  comment  and  no  hostile  criticism.  ' 

It  is  stated  that  the  discussion  was  confined  to  tixing  the  limit  to  the 
maximum  deposits  of  a single  i>erson,  the  object  being  twofold:  First,  toexchide 
from  the  l>enefits  o^  the  g(»vernment  banks  any  !)Ut  the  wage-earners;  and. 
second,  to  protect  the  (’anadian  chartered  hanks.  There  was  the  fear,  which  has 
been  apparent  in  the  history  ol  the  subject  in  other  countries,  that  deposits  in 
private  institutions  would  seek  the  postoffice  banks;  but  after  sixteen  years  ex- 
perience the  comptroller  of  the  Canailiuu  system  stated  that  the  bar'kiug  insti- 
tutions of  Canada  were  satisfied  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  in  this  respect 
from  the  postoffice  savings  banks.  The  system  went  into  effect  in  Canatla  oti  tiie 
1st  of  April,  lsh8,  at  eightv-one  ortices.  tiie  deposits  amounting  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 18ti0,  to  )^-S56.H14.2h.  For  the  vear  ending  June  30,  the  number 
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of  depositors  was  113,123,  and  the  aggregate  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositoi*s, 
$22.4^,123. 

An  interesting  inquiry  made  in  Canada  in  1885,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
those  most  largely  interested  in  the  postal  savings  banks  were  farmers,  whose 
deposits  comprised  over  one-third  of  the  whole;  that  the  deposits  of  married 
women  were  the  next  most  numerous,  being  nearly  oue-fifth  of  the  whole. 
Xextto  these  in  order  came  mechanics,  single  women,  laborers,  widows,  clerks  and 
tradesmen,  while  luofessional  men  are  near  the  foot  of  the  list. 

From  the  deputy  postmaster  general,  Hon.  William  White, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  I am  in  receipt  of  the  following  facts  touching 
the  advantages  of  the  postoffice  savings  banks: 

First,  to  the  people  personally:  (I)  Absolute  security  from  loss;  (2)  conveni- 
ence of  making  deposits;  (3)  repay  iiient  not  affected  by  change  of  residence;  (4) 
safety  against  personation  and  fraud:  (o)  prevention  of  poverty,  or  temporary 
want,  by  developing  habits  of  thrift  and  saving;  (b)  gives,  where  no  other  banks 
exist. 'a 'means  of  ready  and  safe  deposit;  (7)  discourages  reckless  and  speculative 
exjienditures;  (8)  educates  the  young  and  untrained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  use 
and  management  of  money. 

To  the  country:  (1)'  The  people  receive  the  profits  (interest)  of  their  sav- 
ings when  used  as  a public  investment:  (2)  the  country's  w'ealth  is  kept  growing 
within  itself;  (3)  by  the  wide  distribution  of  these  savings,  money  thus  invested 
can  promptly  reach  points  needing  it  suddenly  from  local  causes;  (4)  in  remote 
places,  stringency  from  too  limited  banking  facilities  is  prevented  or  lessened; 
(5)  the  laboring  people  feel  a direct  personal  interest  in  the  stability  of  the 
(‘(uintry;  (fi)  sectionalism  among  the  less  intelligent  classes  is  lessened  by  con- 
tinual and  close  touch  with  a common  financial  institution;  (7)  by  special  invest- 
ment the  people's  savings  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  securities  for  financial 
institutions,  or  loans  for  municipal  improvements,  or  special  national  under- 
takings. 

Wherever  postofiice  savings  banks  have  been  opened,  they  have  been  con- 
sidered a great  boon.  In  18fi8  (the  year  of  beginning),  there  w'ere  only  81  such 
banks  in  Canada,  and  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  depositors  then  was  8205,000; 
now  there  are  638  banks,  and  the  balance  due  to  depositors  is  $22.(X)0,000.  The 
whole  cost  of  management  averages  annually  one-quarter  of  1 per  cent  on  the 
balance  due  to  depositors. 

With  this  evidence  before  him.  it  is  little  wonder  that  Mr. 
Wanamaker  concludes  his  appeal  to  congress  thus: 

With  the  undoubted  evidence  from  every  nation  of  the  world  save  two, 
that,  like  the  I’nited  States,  have  not  established  depositories,  of  the  excellent 
results  of  this  branch  of  postal  service;  with  the  agitation  of  this  subject  in  this 
country  for  a quarter  of  a century;  wdth  the  almost  universal  erv  for  it  from  the 
l)lain  people,  evidenced  by  letters  and  petitions  to  the  department  and  by  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  1 urgently  ask  that  some  one  in  each  branch 
of  the  coming  congress  will  study  the  subject  and  endeavor  to  secure  favorable 
action  upon  one  of  the  many  bills  presented  at  every  session  to  establish  postal- 
savings  depositories  for  the  people.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  this  age  no 
public  man  in  this  country  seems  to  make  a hobby  of  postal  subjects  that  so 
closely  touch  the  people. 

Why  this  failure  to  respond  to  the  demand  of  the  people? 

Our  postoffice  system  is  a model  of  enterprise  and  progress  in 
all  directions  except  where  such  progress  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  private  corporations.  The  advantages  of  postal 
savings  banks  are  so  apparent  that  discussion  is  wasted.  It  is  all 
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one-sided.  But  progress  is  barred  because  bankers  object.  It 
would  interfere  with  their  special  privileges.  Mr.  Wanamakers 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  directed  more  to  satisfy  the  bankers  than 
to  secure  safety  to  the  people.  To  allay  the  bankers’  fears,  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  system  would  aid  rather  than  injure  them, 
he  wrote  to  all  foreign  countries  where  postal  savings  banks  were 

in  operation,  asking  among  others,  the  following  questions: 

“Whether  the  system  in  its  inception  or  since  encountered  the  opposition 
of  private  banking  institutions;  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  how  it  was  overcome  V' 

The  answers  in  brief  are  as  follows: 

FRANCE. 

“Far  from  interfering  with  the  private  savings  banks  which  existed  prior 
to  this  date,  this  law  contains  a number  of  new  provisions  by  which  these  banks 

have  profited.  . , . ^ 

The  postal  savings  bank  and  the  pi  ivate  savings  banks  do  not  exactly 
serve  the  same  class  of  customers.  The  first-mentioned  otTers  special  advantages 
to  economical  persons  who  move  about  a good  deal.aiid  who  therefore  appreciate 
the  facility  of  making  a deposit  in  one  post-othce  and  drawing  it  in  some  other 
office.  The  second,  by  reason  of  the  higher  rate  of  interest  paid  by  them,  are 
more  advantageous  to  persons  who  always  reside  in  one  and  the  same  place 
Avhere  they  make  their  deposits  and  draw  their  money. 

The  postal  savings  bank  only  pays  an  interest  of  3 per  cent  to  depositors, 
whilst  the  private  savings  banks,  whose  relations  with  the  treasury,  represented 
by  the  “Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,”  have  not  been  changed  by  the  law 
of  April  9,  1881,  pay  an  interest  of  3 francs  50  centimes  and  even  3 francs  T’> 
centimes  .for  100  francs.  ■ 

These  reasons  explain  why  the  postal  savings  bank  has  not  met  with  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  jfrivate  savings  banks,  whose  depositors  have  not 
decreased  in  number  since  January  1,  1882,  and  whose  operations  are  constantly 
increasing. 

ITALV. 


postal  savings  DaiiK.  in  me  oeginmiig  some  apprenensiuu  leii;  umi  mr 
postal  savings  bank  might  injure  the  private  institutions  of  a similar  character; 
but  these  apprehensions  soon  A anished.  as  it  soon  became  apparent  that  each  of 
the  ttvo  kinds  of  institutions  had  its  own  circle  of  customers,  and  did  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  At  present  there  are  n<)t  a few  localities  where  postal  sav- 
ings banks  are  in  operation  and  flourish  side  by  side  with  private  savings 
bankfi. 

BELtilLJM. 

As  far  as  I know,  the  postal  savings  bank  has  never  met  with  any  opposi- 
tion from  private  banks,  and  similar  institutions. 

AUSTRIA. 

No  opposition  to  the  postal  savings  bank  has  evpr  been  manifested  hy  the 
private  savings  banks  in  Austria;  and  from  the  very  becinning  the  f»ostal  savings 
bank  has  enjoyed  the  universal  favor  of  the  public. 

IIUNGAkV 

The  private  savings  banks  can  never  see  a competitor  in  the  postal  dyings 
banks,  because  their  organization  is  ditfereiit  and  because  they  serve  a different 
class  of  people.  The  postal  savings  banks  have  not  exercised  an  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  private  savings  banks,  whicli  is  shown  bytheoir- 
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<*umstance  tliat  since  the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  banks  the  deposits 
in  the  private  savings  banks  have  not  decreased,  but  increased  very  consider- 
ably. as  has  also  the  number  of  private  savings  banks.  Thus,  e.  g.^  thirty  new 
private  savings  banks  haA’^e  been  established  during  1886-18^,  and  quite  a num- 
ber in  ISlfO. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

In  regard  to  your  third  inquiry,  I have  to  state  that  Avhen  the  postal 
savings  banks  service  AA'as  inaugurated  it  met  with  no  opposition  whatever  on 
the  i»art  of  the  banks. 

SWEDEN. 

Has  the  Swedish  postal  savings  bank,  in  its  beginning  or  since,  met  with 
any  ojipositiou  from  private  savings  banks? 

' As  far  as  known  no  opposition  has  been  manifested  at  any  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  our  bankers  still  oppose. 
Conditions  are  different  here.  Most  European  countries  have  per- 
petual debts  in  Avhich  the  small  savings  are  invested.  Here  the 
sentiment  is  against  a perpetual  debt,  and  the  difficulty  confront- 
ing the  postofifice  department  is,  how  to  invest  the  accumulated 
savings.  Mr.  Wanamaker  sums  it  up  thus: 

“It  may  be  wondered,  with  all  this  array  of  advocacy  uniformly 
and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  postal  savungs  banks 
as  a branch  of  the  postofifice  department,  Avhv'  the  measure  seemed 
never  to  make  substantial  headway.  I have  studied  the  question 
wi<-h  much  care,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be  plain.  There  has 
come  before  legislators,  at  each  periodical  discus.^ion  of  the  sub- 
ject, a mountain  of  obstacle  in  the  A\^y  of  providing  for  the  dispos- 
al of  the  sums  received  from  depositors.  That  they  Avould  be 
enormous  in  amount  cannot  be  doubted.  Great  Britain,  with  its 
population  of  35,241,482,  already  has  over  $300,000,000  in  its 
postal  savings  banks.  The  United  States,  Avith  almost  double  the 
population,  and  Avith  greater  possibilities  afforded  to  its  thrifty 
artisans  to  accumulate  small  “savings,  Avould,  with  scarce  a doubt, 
be  confronted  Avith  the  problem  hoAv  best  to  take  care  of  a much 
larger  sum  than  $300,000,000  and  possibly  as  much  as  $500,000,- 
000.  If  it  were  but  a question  of  housing  this  money  in  vaults,  so 
that  it  would  be  safe  from  burglary,  fire,  or  casuality  of  other  de- 
scription, the  matter  of  security  could  be  easily  enough  solved,  but 
it  would  be  against  public  policy  to  Avithdraw  from  circulation  and 
lock  up  in  the  treasury  vaults  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money'. 

What  must  be  done  is  to  make  this  money  earn  interest,  so 
that  it  may  pay  the  running  expenses  of  a saving*;  bank  system, 
and  at  least  a small  rate  of  interest  to  d positors.  This  point  was 
commented  upon  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1887,  which 
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proposed  a measure  providing  that  no  interest  should  be  promised 
upon  the  money  deposited,  and  they  state  that  nothing  more  is 
asked  for  by  the  laboring  masses  themselves  than  a safe  place  in 
which  they  may  put  their  small  savings.  Said  they: 

I®  simply  for  opportunity  to  deposit  their  savings  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  either  with  or  without  interest  as  the  nublic  fi 
nances  may  justify.  ^ 

And  they  pathetically  add: 

. seem,  there  are  men  to-day  in  congress  who  would  deny 

even  this  little  bwn  asked  for,  for  use  of  the  United  States  treasury  vaults  for 
the  safekeeping  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor. 

1 hey  even  attempted  to  meet  the  objection  as  to  the  with- 
drawal from  ciiculation  of  the  sum  of  the  deposits,  by  saying  that 


No  man  of  sense  will  long  allow  S-200  or  $:100  to  lie  idle  where  it  is  drawing 
no  interest;  that  the  money  is  as  much  withdrawn  from  circulation  now  as  it 
would  be  then,  for  it  is  stored  in  old  stockings  and  bureau  drawers,  the  difference 
being  that  it  is  now  exposed  to  theft. 

This  scarcely  goes  to  the  merit  of  the  question.  It  is  doubtful 
vvhether  the  United  States  could  successfully  deviate  from  the  prac- 
tice of  other  countries,  which  uniformly  pay  a rate  of  interesc, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  The  United  State.S  must,  therefore,’ 
before  it  can  receive  these  sums  from  depositors,  have  a certain 
prospective  use  for  the  money.  Can  that  use  be  found.^  Herein 
lies  the  whole  problem  of  the  postoffice  savings  banks,  and  herein 
also  lies  the  main  obstacle  which  heretofore  has  successfully  pre- 
vented their  establishment. 

European  countries  are  not  confronted  with  this  problem. 
They  have  their  varying  indebtednesses  not  likely  to  be  materially 
reduced,  peahaps,  for  centuiies,  po.ssibly  in  some  cases  guaranteed 
to  be  permanent  indebtednesses.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  The  policy 
of  the  government  since  the  creation  of  its  tremendous  war  debt, 
has  been  to  pay  off  its  obligations  as  Rapidly  as  its  revenues  would 
permit.” 

The  postmaster  general  had,  therefore,  to  choose  between  the 
demands  of  the  people  and  the  banks.  As  usual,  the  people  must 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  banks.  He  cannot  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  unless  the, banks  consent,  it  will  be  useless  to  ask  con- 
gress to  act.  In  this,  under  existing  conditions,  he  was  right. 
The  money  power  controls  all  legislation  His  efforts,  consequent- 
ly, were  directed  towards  framing  a plan  that  would  meet  with 
their  approval.  The  following  was  the  gist  of  the  plan  as  given  by 
himself: 


"T  have  already  recommended  a plan  which  I believe  to  be  feasible,  and  it  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  postal  savings  banks,  first,  in  states  which  have  no  laws  governing  private  savings 
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l)ank8,  and,  second,  opon  snitable  petition  of  a considerable  number  of  the  residents  of  any  locali- 
ty,  in  any  other  state. 

While  the  experience  of  several  foreign  countries  has  shown  that  private  savings  banks  are 
not  antagonized  by  similar  government  institutions,  the  plan  I propose  removes  objections  on  that 
score  by  providing  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  at  least  one-half  of  one  i>er  cent  less  than  the 
average  rate  paid  within  a state  by  private  bankers  to  depositors. 

I have  recommended  that  all  the  postal  savings  funds  received  within  a state  be  placed  on 
depofcit  with  the  national  banks  of  that  state,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the 
secretary  of  the  treasilry  shall  prescribe.  There  is  thus  provided  a channel  for  the  disposal  of  the 
money  which  will  place  it  rapidly  in  circulation  in  the  locality  from  which  it  is  gathered  for  origi- 
nal deposit  in  the  postal  savings  banks,  and  through  which  it  will  unquestionably  earn  a sufficient 
earn  to  pay  expenses  and  a moderate  rate  of  interest  to  depositors. 

And,  finally,  I have  suggested  that  deposits  of  postal  savings  funds  shall  be  declared  by 
special  enactment  preferred  claims  against  the  national  banks  holding  them.  I do  not  think  any 
better  security  offers  itself  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  I believe  it  will  be  adequate. 

The  national  banks  were  the  lion  in  the  path. 

Their  interests  must  be  carefully  guarded.  All-  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  machinery  must  be  utilized  to  bring  grist  to  their  mill. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  he  could  not  rally  the  peo- 
ple to  his  aid.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a plan  to  perpetuate  the 
present  system,  by  gathering  the  savings  of  the  people  for  the  use 
and  profit  of  the  national  banks  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Even  this  alluring  bait  would  not  satisfy  them,  and  the 
private  and  state  banks  having  been  ignored  redoubled  their  oppo- 
sition. The  result  was  the  pleading  of  the  people  received  scant 
consideration.  Even  the  “use  of  the  United  States  Treasury  vaults 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  with  or  without 
interest/*  was  denied. 

In  this  dilemma  our  Alliance  demand  for  loaning  direct  to  the 
people  was  offered  Mr.  Wanamaker.  To  some  extent  it  has  been 
in  vogue  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium  with  satisfactory  results. 

For  the  year  1888  the  Belgian  investments  were  as  follows: 

In  the  course  of  the  year  under  review  the  following  definitive  investments 
were  made.  18,379,:^4.30  francs  in  government  stock,  treasury  bonds  and  bonds  of 
the “Ciasse  d' Annuities;’*  0,173,182.53  francs  in  bonds  of  the  “Credit  communal/’ 
and  treasury  bills;  5,288,268.88  francs  in  bonds  of  Belgian  companies:  997,(X)0 
francs  in  bonds  of  mortgage  on  houses;  404,600  francs  in  bonds  of  mortgage  on 
landed  property;  and  6,669  francs  in  the  savings  bank  premises. 

The  provisional  investments  were  as  follows:  78,221,371.08  francs  in  bills 
on  Belgium;  278,779,517.09  francs  in  foreign  bills,  and  14,901,350  francs  in  loans 
granted  on  the  security  of  stocks.  The  average  rate  of  discount  of  the  nation- 
al bank  was  3 32  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  savings  bank  (on  Belgian  bills) 
varied  from  to  3 to  5)^  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  Alliance  proposition  for  loaning  money  on 
land,  Mr.  Wanamaker  makes  the  following  objections. 

“The  changing  value  of  real  estate  and  the  temptation  to  advance  asses- 
ments  for  borrowing  purpo.ses  are  the  least  of  the  serious  objections  to  this  plan, 
the  greater  objection  being  that  the  govejnment  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a posi- 
tion where  under  contingencies,  it  would  be  obliged  to  enforce  payment  bv  a 
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thelr^^homes  ” *^*^*^  involve  turning  out  women  and  children  from 

Mr.  Wanamaker  has  not  given  the  same  serious  thought  to 
means  of  investment  as  he  has  to  plans  for  collecting. 

The  objections  are  not  well  taken.  “The  danger  of  the  chang- 
ing value  of  real  estate’  can  be  guarded  against  by  providing  for  a 
sufficient  margin  to  begin  with  and  then  reserving  the  right  to  sell 
at  any  time  when  values  had  fallen  to  the  danger  line.  The  danger 
from  the  temptation  to  advance  assessments  for  borrowing  purposes” 
is  not  worthy  serious  consideration.  It  could  be  easily  guarded 
against  by  providing  for  an  appraisement  on ’its  cash  value  instead 
of  its  a.ssessed  value.  But,  as  he  says  these  are  minor  objections, 
we  will  pass  on  to  “the  greater  objection,  being  that  the  govern- 
rnent  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a position  where,  under  contingen- 
cies, It  would  be  obliged  to  enforce  payment  bv  a sale  of  real  es- 
Ute  that  might  involve  turning  out  women  and  children  from  their 
home.  ’ As  the  government  has  practiced  such  a sv-stem  ever  since 
Its  organization,  in  the  collection  of  taxc.s,  and  in  all  probabilitv 
will  continue  it  so  long  as  the  government  has  to  be  supported  by 
the  collection  of  ta.xcs,  the  objection  is  not  .so  great  as  might  ap- 
pear at  first  thought.  If  the  national  banks,  to  whom  the  money 
was  loaned,  were  to  fail,  as  many  of  them  are  doing  now,  would  it 
not  be  a hardship  to  them  to  sell  out  their  security?^’  Might  it  not 
also  turn  their  women  and  children  from  their  homes.^  As  a matter 

of  business  and  justice  to  the  whole  people  it  would  have  to  be 
done. 

A choice  must  be  made  between  conferring  on  the  people  the 
advantages  of  absolute  security  for  their  small  savings  and  the 
danger  (?)  of  foreclosing  on  the  securities  of  the  borrowers  of  the 
fund  when  they  default  in  payment.  When  the  advantages  are 
considered  they  outweigh  the  objections  so  overwhelmingly  that 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  speedily  passing  such  a law. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  failures  of  savings  banks,  uri- 
vatc,  state  and  national  banks  the  confidence  of  small  depositors 
las  been  badly  shaken  in  all  our  banks.  The  result  has  been  large 
withdrawals  and  many  runs  on  banks  resulting  in  suspensions  and 
p^enefal  distrust.  As  a rule  these  runs  are  precipitated  by  the 
small  depositors,  the  loss  to  the  bankers  being  far  greater  than  all 
previous  profits  received  from  these  small  deposits.  Legitimate 
bankers  should  themselves  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  this  uncertain  ele- 
ment in  their  business.  Then  again  these  sudden  withdrawals 
from  the  ^ hannels  of  trade  at  such  a time  intensifies  the  stringency, 
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and  paralyzes  industry  and  production  in  all  its  branches.  Busi- 
ness men  should  be  a unit  in  insisting  on  the  removal  of  this  dang- 
erous element  from  which  they  are  now  suffering. 

. We  quote  a few  of  the  advantages  as  given  by  our  public  of- 
ficials. In  1873  Postmaster  General  Cresswell  called  attention  to 
this  danger  as  follows: 

On  the  SOth  of  June  last  the  pnblic  held,  independent  of  the  treasury  and  the  banks,  560.'!,- 
:?56,091.33.  Tlie  amount  of  currency  was  then  considered  sufficient  for  all  business  purposes.  In 
the  month  of  August  following,  a stringency  began  to  be  felt  in  the  money  market,  and  we  have 
since  witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  banks  suspending  and  declaring  their  inability  to 
pay  United  States  notes  or  bank  notes,  or  even  fractional  currency,  to  their  dep<»8itors  Of  course 
under  such  circumstances,  they  could  not  continue  to  make  their  usual  discounts  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  customers.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  theory  of  a general  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a consequent  refusal  to  deposit  or  invest,  or  even  pay  out 
in  discharge  of  obligations  the  currency  held  by  them.  To  meet  this  strange  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  like  in  the  future,  many  plans  have  been  suggested—one  involving  an 
expansion  of  the  currency,  another  compelling  a return  to  specie  payment,  and  still  another  provid- 
ing for  the  issue  by  the  government  of  a convertible  bond  at  a low  rate  of  interest—but  all  oi>en  to 
objections  more  or  less  serious.  Tlie  opinion  is  universal  that  if  there  could  Ije  a general  restoration 
of  confidence  there  would  immediately  be  let  loose'an  ample  circulation  for  the  entire  country.  If, 
therefore,  a plan  can  devised  that  will  afford  to  depositors  equal  security  to  that  afforded  to  note 
holders,  but.little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a general  amelioration  of  the  present  condition  will 
be  effected.  The  immense  sum  of  $H00, 000,000  held  by  the  people  in  June  last,  with  the  large  acces- 
sions since  made  tlv^reto  by  heavy  drafts  upon  the  treasury  and  the  banks,  will  be  bronght  out  from 
its  place  of  concealment  and  applied  to  its  legitimate  work  of  aiding  in  forwarding  our  crops  and 
products  to  market  and  in  sustaining  our  vast  manufacturing  and  other  business  interests. 

In  my  judgment,  a system  of  postal  savings  depositories  would  powerfully  contribute  to  this 
most  desirable  consummation.  Throughout  the  plan  for  their  organization  and  work  two  ideas 
predominate:  first,  the  United  States  is  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  principal  and  interest  whenever 
demanded:  and,  secondly,  the  extensive  machinery  of  the  postoffice  is  to  be  used  to  bring 
ita  advantages  home  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  details  would  be  simple,  safe  and  efficient. 
Money-order  offices,  and  agents  ot  the  government,  would  receive  deposits  in  small  sums,  ranging 
from  one  dollar  upward  to  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  which  sums  the  postmaster  would  forward  at 
short  intervals  to  the  nearest  depository  of  the  United  States  treosurj'- 

The  great  ends  to  be  obtained  are,  first,  absolute  security;  secondly,  the’.utmost  facilities  for 
deposits,  withdrawals  and  transfers;  and  thirdly,  perfect  secrecy  A system  thus  organized  and 
conducted  would  not  only  encourage  economy  and  habits  ot  saving  on  the  part  of  all  who  might  be 
in  the  way  of  earning  small  sums  of  money,  but  would  tend  largely  to  utilize  and  keep  in  circula- 
tion the  immense  amounts  which  are  paid  oat  for  wages  and  in  business,  and  g’.ve  every  depositor  a 
direct  interest  in  the  stability  of  the  government.  It  would  strengthen  our  national  finances  by 
l>ouring  these  accumulations  into  the  treasury,  which,  in  turn,  by  judicious  investments,  could  af" 
ford  to  monetary  and  bauking  institutions  the  very  reuef  they  now  so  eagerly  seek.  Thousands 
whodoubt  the  security  of  the  banks  and  savings  institutions,  whether  private  or  organized  under 
state  laws,  would  cheerfully  place  their  surplus  money  upon  such  terms  in  the  keeping  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Sound  policy  dictates^that  the  government  should  lose  no  opportunity  ?of  borrowing  from 
its  own  people,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  an  indebteclness  abroad,  or 
relieving  industrj*  and  enterprise  at  home  from  the  trammels  ot  taxation.  But  when  the  government 
can  arrest  panic,  restore  confidence,  call  forth  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  country,  and  revive  the 
pursuits  of  industry,  by  a simple  pledge  of  the  people’s  credit  for  the  people’s  security,  who  will  say 
that  that  pledge  should  not  I>e  given:** 

If  congress  on  convening  in  special  session  would  promptly 
provide  for  postal  savings  banks,  with  a system  of  loaning  the  ac- 
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cuinu  ations  on  first  class  .security,  such  as  land  and  the  non-per- 
ishable products  of  labor,  the  hoarded  money  would  at  once  return 
to  the  channels  of  trade  »nd  a wonderful  rev'’-/ai  of  business  would 
result.  I he  great  objection,  as  already  indic<.,ted,  is  that  it  will 
interfere  with  the  business  of  bankers.  The  Philadelphia  Herald 
has  this  to  say,  Nov.  25,  1890: 

t saving  banks  are  objectionable  because  they  bring  the  govern- 

ment into  competition  wath  individual  enterprise  on  unequal  terms.  It  would  be 

tbe  government  from  such  competition  in  all  cases.  Where 
1 11  In  idual  enterprise  fails  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  commerce  or  convenience 

is  ^pei3riL'"“-'^  conditi^ 

, • uf  f*'\^ postal  savings  banks.  The  party  in  power 
bPneh.ed  by  them,  because  they  would  multiply  places  for  party  heelers 
W«  there  IS  no  necessity  for  them  from  a business  standpoint. 

h!.  W '‘"‘^.'y^^bregiilated  .savings  banks  to  accommodate  the  pub- 

evil  of  inJalSwe'maT^^^^^  would  be  an 

Current  event.s  should  convince  even  the  Herald  that  the  time 
is  now  ripe  for  a change.  “Individual  enterprise  has  failed  to  meet 
the  public  demands  of  commerce.  The  first  essential,  confidence, 
IS  badly  shaken.  The  second  essential,  convenience,  has  not  been 
provided  by  private  banks  as  the  following  facts  gathered  from  the 
report  of  the  postmaster  general  in  1891,  will  prove:  “The  repot ts 
36,598  postmasters  state  that  the  distance  of  savings  banks  from 
postoffices  varies  from  a few  feet  to  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  ac- 
tual average  of  distance  in  1876  out  of  2.S07  counties  in  the  United 
•States  is  twenty-eight  miles.”  In  New  Ihigland  States  the  average 
distance  from  the  postoffice  to  nearest  savings  bank  was  ten  miles; 
in  Middle  states  twenty-five.  Southern  .states  thirty-three,  Western 
states  twenty-six.  Pacific  Slope  states  fifty-two  miles. 

Compare  this  with  the  conveniences  afforded  by  the  countries 
having  postal  savings  banks.  As  a rule  the  po.stoffice  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  community  to  be  served  which  alone  would 
bring  the  convenience  w'ithin  easy  reach  of  the  people. 

“In  Austria  an  arrangement  is  in  force  according  to  which  de- 
posits can  be  made  through  the  medium  of  rural  messengers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  pay  over  the  monc)'  intrusted  to  them  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rural  district  to  the  postoffices  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. In  consequence  of  the  praiseworthy  zeal  and  intelligence 
w'lth  which  this  service  is  carried  out.  this  branch  of  the  savings 
bank  business  showed  most  satisfactory  resuits  in  many  rural  de- 
livery districts.  In  the  course  of  1889,  deposits  were  collected  by 
rural  messengers  in  rural  delivery  districts  and  remitted  to  the  post- 
office  savings  bank  in  22.949  cases,  the  total  amount  collected  in 
this  manner  being  675.726  florins. 
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Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  the  savings  banks  in  the  schools  of 
Italy,  5,401  teachers  having  undertaken  the  collection  of  savings.  The  sum  de- 
posited in  this  manner  by  87,764  pupils  reached  464,697  lire,  and  was  paid  in  by 
the  teachers  to  the  post-office  savings  bank.  Deposits  were  made  by  one-third 
of  the  pupils  of  those  educational  establishments  in  which  so-called  school  sav- 
ings banks  exist.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  all  these  figures  show 
a considerable  increase,  which  permits  of  the  conclusion  that  the  teachers 
recognize  more  and  more  the  utility  of  the  school  savings  bank  which— if  well 
managed  and  kept  within  proper  limits— must  certainly  bs  considered  as  a power- 
ful means  of  education. 

Deposits  to  the  amount  of  1 lire  may  be  made  by  means  of  postage  stamps 
of  5 and  10  centeeimi,  pasted  on  cards  furnished  by  every  post-office. 

The  public  is  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  5 and  10  centime  post- 
age stamps  for  making  deposits  of  one  franc  in  the  postal  savings  bank.  As  an 
exceptional  measure,  school  childien  may  use  for  this  purpose  2-centime  postage 
stamps. 

Postage  stamps  must  be  attached  by  depositors  to  tickets,  which  for  this 
purpose  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  any  post-office,  either  in  person  or 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  letter-carriers.  As  soon  as  a ticket  li^ars  post- 
age stamps  to  the  value  of  one  franc,  it  is  accepted  by  the  post-office  as  a deposit 
for  that  amount.  One  and  the  same  person  cannot  deposit  more  than  ten  francs 
per  month  in  postage  stamps. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  may  make  deposits  not  exceeding  500 
francs  through  the  intermediary  of  the  letter  carriers.  For  the  first  deposiU 
how*ever,  they  must  go  to  the  post-office. 

BELGIUM 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  school  savings  banks,  these  institutions, 
showed  the  following  results  on  the  31st  of  December,  1888: 

Out  of  the  7,447  primary  schools  (inclusive  of  infant  schools,  and  the 
schools  of  primary  instruction  attached  to  educational  institutions  of  other 
classes)  there  were  4,798  w'hich  took  part  in  the  savings  bank  business.  The  num- 
ber of  children  possessing  deposit  books  was  154,192,  viz.,  86,309  boys  and  67,88:1 
girls.  In  addition  to  these,  40,929  children,  21,8^  of  whom  are  boys  and  19,057 
girls,  make  deposits  without  as  yet  possessing  depositors’  books.  There  were 
therefore,  2,649  schools  in  which  no  savings  bank  business  was  transacted.  These 
schools  numbered  696,726  children,  viz.,  337,608  boys  and  359,118  girls. 

The  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  children  of  primary  schools 
reached  3,576,226.29  francs  on  the  31st  of  Decenber,  1888,  of  which  sum  1,960,111.- 
42  francs  belonged  to  the  boys  and  1,616,114.87  francs  to  girls. 

FRANCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pcwtal  savings  bank  has  not  been  established  with 
the  view  to  compete  with  the  private  banks,  but  for  the  purpose  to  give  savings 
banks  to  localities  where  they  did  not  exist  and  w here  probably  they  w'ould  never 
have  been  established  by  private  effort.  Even  communes  where  there  is  no  post- 
office,  and  therefore  no  agency  of  the  savings  bank,  are  visited  at  least  once  a day 
by  the  rural  letter-carriers,  w'ho  can  serve  as  intermediaries  between  the  post- 
offices  and  the  depositors  for  making  deposits.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that 
there  is  not  a commune  and  not  a hamlet  in  France  where  savings  cannot  l>e  col- 
lected. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Any  person  desirous  of  saving  1 shilling  by  means  of  penny  contribu- 
tions, for  deposit  in  the  postal  savings  bank,  may  do  so  by  purchasing  w'ith  any 
penny  so  saved  a penny  stamp  and  ^xing  it  to  a form  to  be  obtained  at  any  post- 
office.  Instructions  as  to  thisform  are  printed  thereon. 
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Individual  enterprise  has  not  supplied  these  conveniences  for 
us.  The  government  should. 

As  a last  resort  the  opposition  will  declare  it  unconstitutional. 
Had  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  been  ratified  we  v/ould 
have  been  in  a bad  fix,  truly,  for  the  following  article  would  have 
fastened  the  postal  savings  bank  system  upon  us  for  that  portion  of 
the  republic; 

“Article  V. — The  public  debt  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  lawfully 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  including  the  amounts  due  to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian 
Postal  Savings  Bank,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  liability  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  $3,250,000.  So  long,  however,  as  the  ex- 
isting government  and  the  present  commercial  relations  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  continued  as  hereinbefore  provided,  said 
government  shall  continue  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  debt.” 

IX  CONCLUSION. 

To  sum  up,  the  advantages  of  postal  savings  banks  are; 

To  encourage  thrift  and  economy  among  children  and  laboring 
people  by  providing  a safe  deposit  with  absolute  security  and  great- 
est convenience. 

To  provide  that  these  small  savings  by  individuals  may  at  once 
re-enter  the  channels  of  trade  to  aid  productive  industries. 

To  protect  business  men  from  periodical  financial  stringencies 
through  withdrawals  by  numerous  small  depositors  when  confidence 
is  shaken. 

To  protect  our  banking  institutions  from  embarrassment  caused 
by  runs  of  small  depositors  frequently  caused  by  idle  rumor  from 
which  few  banks  are  safe  at  the  present  time.  No  class  should  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  a boon  for  the  people. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  close  with  the  appeal  in  part  of  the 
committee  on  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads  as  follows: 

“All  power  under  our  form  of  government  comes  from  the 
people — an  aggregation  of  individual  voters.  If  these  are  vicious 
and  unthrifty,  bad  government  and  finally  utter  failure  must 
follow.  Idleness  results  in  poverty  and  vice.  Industry  is 
promoted  by  increasing  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  its 
fruits  may  be  preserved  and  enjoyed.  An  industrious,  frugal, 
thrifty  man  is  rarely  a bad  citizen,  and  good  citizenship  insures  a 
w'ise  and  stable  government.” 

“In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  the  great  success  which  has 
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attended  the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  system  in  other 
countries,  vour  committee  cannot  give  much  weight  to  objections 
based  upon  mere  theories — objections  which  have  been  repeated  y | 

met  and  overcome  abroad  by  the  stern  logic  of  actual  experience.  , 

“Recognizing  the  obligations  which  we  as  kgislators  owe  to  . 

that  numerous  class  upon  whose  industry,  frugality,  and  resulting  ^ 

virtues  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  the  permanence  of  its  | 

institutions  must  at  all  times  rest,  we  believe  all  technical  objection  ^ 

which  stand  in  the  wav  of  their  best  interests  should  be  swept  aside,  ^ I 

and  that  the  welfare  of  these,  the  industrious  poor,  the  producing  , 

millions  of  our  land,  should  be  given  paramount  consideration.  . 
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CANADIAN  LAND  LOANS. 


Since  writings  the  first  edition  s.  mse  licis  come  under  our  notice 
where  the  Dominion  of  Canada  loaned  $100,000  to  a number  of 

farmers  to  enable  them  to  settle  on  the  prairie  lands  of  the  North- 
west. 

The  settlement  is  just  over  the  border  from  North  Dakota. 
As  an  object  lesson  it  is  well  worth  a careful  perusal,  and  fully 
demonstrates  the  practicability  of  our  plan.  But  we  will  let  the 
deputy  minister  of  the  interior  tell  the  story  as  we  find  it  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  I892,  page  XXXI: 

THE  MEXNOXITE  LOAN. 

Early  in  1872  shortly  after  the  transfer  of  the  North-west  to  Canada  when 
the  government  began  to  look  abroad  for  settlers  to  turn  our  great  inheritance 
of  prairie  into  practical  use  as  a field  for  settlement,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  an  isolated  people  in  Russia,  the  German  Mennonites  a race  of  farm 
ers  were  casting  their  eyes  to  the  far  west,  looking  for  just  such  a place  as  we 
had,  and  with  their  wives  and  little  ones  to  be  able  to  live  in  peaceandnuieiness 
which  was  no  longer  to  be  vouchsafed  them  by  the  government  of  the  Czar  ’ 
An  agent  was  sent  to  Russia  to  confer  with  these  people  an  • thev  were 
requested  to  send  delegates  to  Manitoba,  persons  from  among  themselves  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  to  see  the  country  and  judge  of  its  resources  Thia 
they  did  in  1872  and  in  1873,  with  the  result  that  in  1874  a large  niimber  of  fam 
ilies  came  out  and  settled  in  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Reserve  a few  mi  es 
south-east  of  M^innipeg.  These  were  fairly  supplied  with  money,  and  therefore 
able  to  settle  without  assistance;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  others  desirous  of 
following  who  were  deterred  from  the  fear  of  being  stranded  in  a strange  coun- 
try without  the  means  of  settling  on  land.  At  this  juncture  the  Waterloo  Society 
was  formed  consisting  of  about  1.50  weil-to-do  Canadian  farmers  of  German  m 
traction,  in  the  county  of  Waterloo,  Ontario,  who  offered  themselves  and  their 
farms  to  the  Government  as  security  for  the  payment  of  any  monev  whmh  the 
government  might  be  pleased  to  advance  bv  the  wav  of  a Joan  to  the.se  neoX 
to  assist  them  in  settling  in  Manitoba.  On  the  strength  of  this  seciiritv  the 
government  advanced  a principal  sum  of  *90,400.  on  the  understanding  th4t  no 
part  of  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  was  to  be  collected  until  the  Mennon 
ites  to  whom  the  advance  was  made  had  been  able  to  get  a fair  start  in  their 
new  homes.  Phis  branch  of  the  Memionite  colony  settled  in  townships  immed- 
iately north  of  the  International  Boundary,  lying  between  the  Red  River  on  the 
east,  and  the  Pembina  Mountain  on  the  west.  At  that  time  it  was  a treeless 
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in  everything  which  contributes  to 
prairie,  rich,  with  the  The  settlement  of  this  reser^ 

make  agricultural  land  desirable  tor  seuieme  brought  under  culti- 

was  la’bor‘^iJ'’preparing  shelter  for  the  winter  and  the  dithculty 

rngeUing^s^lies  of  all  kinds  being  very  gr^^^ 

The  first  yearns  crop  ^ lost  heart.  Each  year 

subsequent  crops  by  and  a larger  area  under  cultivation, 

saw  new  additions  to  their  numbers^^^^  bridges,  and 

villages  increased  in  size  and  numbers  and  tney^^  compared  with  the  previous 
generally  each  season  treeless  nmirie  without  a solitary  setter 

^n^that  today  what  was  17  P[ece  of  farming  country  in  the 

is  now  perhaps  the  it  fKii.kiv  populated  but  it  has  begun 

whXVorth.^J^est.  Xot  only,  ^ grown  up,  with  a thor- 

to  overrtow.  A new  g®.n®rf  ion  of  Canada  r- 

ough  knowledge  of  the  }f  ^and^^t  is  very  pleasing  to  learn  that  their 

al  methods  best  suited  to  the  ^ homesteads  for 

knowledge  and  *y,e  Xorth-west  Territories, 

themselves  in  either  ^^®'“^®^^hLrvations  bv  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the 
I am  led  to  make  these  observ  ati^  including  not 

lA^t  farthing  of  the  advance  made  qgC>  53  of  interest  as  well, 

onl“£  SfCW  of  Waterloo  Society 

making  a total  return  of  S13U,38hbd  any  country  does  not  afford,  I undertake  to 
has  been  closed.  to  the  government  on  the  part  of  any  society, 

say,  a case  in  which  an  obligati^  greater  faithfulness  than  this; 

company  or  individual  has  been  i^m“®^  case  can- 

and  on  the  principle  of  credit  not  only  of  the  Mennonites  of  Manito- 

not  be  too  generally  known  to  the  credit  n ^ ^ coll^- 

Sabutof  tne  Waterloo  Society  as  wel^^  Mr.  .Jacob  Y 

tion  and  its  repayment  to  tv^terloo  ^cietv  who  is  largely  responsible  for  tlm 
Shantz,  the  secretary  of  the  uteiloo  has  been  conducted  from 

honorable  business-like  way  in  gg  j know,  iieithCT 

beginning  to  end.  1*  is  pleasant  „.-,o  nvitlp  nor  from  the  aterloo  Society, 

from  the  persons  to  ™as  there  ever  been  any  suggestion, 

who  became  accountable  for  its  P ^ ^ pf  terms  of  refund,  either  as  re- 

far  less  any  formal  dmnand  tor  a relax^^^^^  attempt  either  on  the  part  of 

gards  principal  or  juterest,  nor  has  liability  in  even  one  mdi- 

the  settlers  themselves  or  of  their  ucj*ubmen  r i conditions  of 

vidual  case.  How  well  the  ,i„ea  ffom  the  fact  that  within  the 

their  settlement  of  the  N ®’^th-west  may  be  hundred  of  the 

last  Year  the  members  were  lucreased  ^dred  from  among  those  who 

' 

iSa  colony  was  commenced. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

( 

President  H.  L.  Loucks 

To  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  at  To- 
peka, Kansas,  February  6,  1894. 

Since  last  we  met  the  nation  has  passed  through  a severe  finan- 
ciai  depression.  The  shrinkage  in  values  has  been  appalling.  At 
no  period  in  our  history  as  a nation  have  there  been  so  many  idle 
people,  estimated  at  3,000,000.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  a mon- 
ey famine. 

The  po.sition  we  have  taken  in  the  past  that  the  financial  ques- 
tion was  paramount  has  been  clearly  vindicated  by  the  union  of  the 
two  (numerically)  great  political  parties  in  a special  session  of  con- 
gress to  try  to  settle  that  question,  the  tariff  being  relegated  to  the 
rear  as  of  secondary  importance.  Instead  of  settling  the  financial 
question  they  have  simply  cleared  the  way  for  a settlement.  The 
position  of  each  political  party  has  been  so  clearly  defined  by  its 
record  in  congress  that  no  one  except  the  wilfully  blind  partisan 
can  fail  to  see  and  know  its  intentions.  True,  the  fight  has  been 
made  on  a minor  phase  of  the  money  question,  but  our  friends  have 
kept  the  advanced  scientific  solution  w'ell  to  the  front  all  through 
the  discussion.  Even  metallic  basis  advocates  have  been  compelled 
to  take  a broader  view  of  the  question  w'hich  inevitably  leads  up  to 
•our  position. 

PERIODICAL  PANICS. 

One  of  the  many  propositions  made  to  hood-wink  the  people 
is  “that  we  must  have  these  periodical  panics  because  we  always 
have  had  them.”  “Because”  is  about  the  only  reason  they  can 
give.  I deny  that  any  good,  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  periodi- 
cal panics  during  a time  of  great  and  general  production  of  wealth 
under  a just  distribution  thereof.  For  the  ten  years  ending  with 
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1890  the  nation  increased  its  wealth  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
$18,000,000,000,  and  because  it  did  we  must  suffer  an  unparalleled 
financial  crash.  Nonsense!  A farmer  increases  his  wealth  $3,000 
annually  for  a period  of  ten  years  and  ‘ ‘because”  he  does  he  must 
suffer  bankruptcy.  Just  “because,”  the  greater  prosperity,  the 
more  certain  is  failure.  Current  political  economy  leads  to  strange 
conclusions.  The  present  distress  is  world  wide;  just  as  severe  in 
the  nations  which  are  almost  at  a stand-still  in  industrial  progress  as 
in  ours  with  its  wonderful  natural  resources  and  indomitable  ener- 
gy. Just  as  severe  in  free  trade  England  as  in  high  tariff  Germany, 

or  in  the  United  States  with  our  extreme  protection. 

Regardless  of  tariff  laws  it  affects  all  gold  standard  countries 
alike.  Japan,  with  free  coinage  of  silver  passes  through  the  crisis 
without  a tremor,  while  India’s  trade  is  paralyzed  through  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mints  to  free  coinage  on  private  account,  increasing  its 
hungry  horde  to  60,000,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  its  population. 
The  best  “object  lesson,”  however,  is  to  be  found  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, where  tariff  is  on  much  the  same  basis,  viz:  high  protective. 
In  the  north.  Canada  has  a high  protective  tariff ; we  have  a higher, 
and  Mexico  to  the  south  the  highest.  Canada  is  on  a gold  basis 
and  although  her  banking  system  is  conceded  to  be  better  than 
ours  she  is  passing  through  a severe  financial  depression.  1 he 
number  of  our  unemployed  has  increa.sed  to  over  3,000,000,  which 
with  their  dependents  will  bring  the  ratio  in  want  here  very  close 
to  that  of  India.  Mexico  has  free  coinage  of  silver  and  is  reported 
quite  prosperous.  With  natural  advantages  overwhelmingdy  in  our 
favor  we  should  lead  the  world  in  prosperity.  Tariff  legislation  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  depression. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE? 

These  periodical  panics  are  legitimate  results  of  an  insufficient 
volume  of  money  in  circulation,  compelling  a vast  credit  system  of 
doing  bnsiness,  and  the  attempt  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  interest 
than  industry  can  afford.  During  the  special  session  of  congress  it 
was  stated  and  not  denied,  that  the  indebtedness  of  our  people,  in- 
dividual, municipal,  state  and  national  aggregated  $30,0(^,000,000. 
The  mere  thought  is  appalling.  How  is  it  to  be  paid?  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  less  than  $70,000,000,000.  When  we  made  that 
immense  gain  in  wealth  of  $18,000,000,000  in  ten  years,  our  an- 
nual increase  was  only  about  3 per  cent.  If  the  average  rate  of 
interest  on  our  indebtedness  is  only  7 per  cent  it  would  amount  to 
$2,100,000,000  a year.  Suppose  our  annual  increase  of  wea  th 
should  continue  at  3 per  cent  (which  it  is  not  doing)  it  would  not 
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Pn^cipal  be 

^ a financial,  a mathematical 
^ “P  promises  to  pay  until 

panic.”^  becomes  too  top-heavy  when  it  must  fall  as  a “periodical 

financial  fallacies  self  exposed. 

During  the  past  year  a number  of  financial  fallacies  have  been 
self  exposed,  and  it  may  be  well  to  review  a few  of  thim  Tsal 
e advocates  of  a single  gold  standard  through  deceptive  platform 
promises  and  unparalleled  election  frauds  secured  an  overwhel^rS 
vicjory.  and  immediately  began  laying  their  plans  to  secure  S 

^^^P  precipitate  enough  of  a panic  to- 

enable  them  to  scare  the  people  into  petitioning  congreL  to  dV 
the.r  will  viz:  repeal  the  purchasing  clause  of  thf  Sherman  ?aw 

more'Lids  " H authorize  the  issue  of 

Vinrr!  f made  on  the  treasury  by  Shvlock’s 

horde  to  deplete  the  $100,000,000  reserve  fund^and^  the^  wold 

promptly  exported  to  prevent  its  speedy  return  to  tL  treasurv 
and  to  embarrass  trade  and  commerce  here.  To  enable  them  to 
do  the, r work  more  effectually,  they  secured  a ruling  from  the”ec- 
etary  of  the  treasury  by  which  the  treasury  notes  issued  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion  would,  on  the  demand  of  the  holder  be 
redeemed  in  gold.  This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  law  clearlv 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  enough  silver  dollars  from  the  bullio^ 
pure  ra.se  to  redeem  all  of  such  treasury  notes  presented  for  re 
demption.  1 his  was  directly  the  reverse  of  the  policy  so  success- 

P " ^be  gold  reserve  was  drawn  on,  the  monev 

power  raiseo  a cry  of  “want  of  confidence”  and  r-arrot  like  through 

cry  was  repeated  until  many  people  were  alarmed 
without  knowing  just  where  the  want  of  confidence  was 

Ihe  bankers  predicted  that  if  the  $100,000,000  reserve  were 
usumed"^ ^ "'■^'''‘•'Pr'-'acl  financial  ruin.  They 

usurped  our  prerogative  of  “calamity  howling”  and  did  their  woX 

r„loordIm  ,r  --  -Chc7a„ 

fh^  K L K r ^^ppcnctl.  ]\Liny  having  savings  deposited  in 
the  banks  believed  the  bankers’  wail  and  made  a wild  rush  for  tLffi 

money,  precipHating  the  panic.  Then  the  Sherman  law  was  held 
esponsible  and  must  be  repealed  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of 

Much  was  said  and  written  about  the  danger  of  a depreciated. 
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,a„er  cu„.„cy  and  a sixtycent 

crisis  the  silver  com  remained  at  P"  Sherman  law,  to 

grcss  was  j prevent  the  d%reciation  of  silver  coin 

rpre:ideTUd  my 

lpr°=c'edL°.cdmt"e°?he  month  of  A^B-  ; 8P3  trprife'd'.'hTt 

.port  of  any  month  in  the  "^tion  s \ off  to^Buzzard’s 

any  Bay  and  remain  tn  -„,,f;aence’  It  was  not  in  the  govern- 

t^-ahSy'rpaVits  ohh,atio.^ 
rn'=;t“"im1nish?ng  the  supply. 

was  not  '‘’^''^,\p„fidenco  in  the  money  in  circulation’  We 

rtTld  rilo  the  period  of  .me  wl^-^Siurom 

money  in  which  they  lacked  ''’"f  '*'  ' „/mechanic  would 

to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  merchant  would  de- 

^rsV^elmaUimL^aJ^'S^fem 'of- being  caught  with  the  bills  of 

- “t" s:r  wmuld  be  true  ^ ^ ‘b 

the  money  possible,  to  ■ ■ jeureciated  (.?)  silver  and  despised 

implicit  tr^M  to  double  their  reserves  and 

U Tertlinly  was 

lation.  Was  it  “want  of  con  . c , 'money)  no  republican 

tration?  No,  for  on  bli  policy  more  closely  than 

administration  could  to  P „.pyblican  party  approves 

does  the  present  incumbent.  '"Pj^an  does  the  demo- 

thc  Cleveland  policy  more  Congress  where  eighty-eight 

cratic  party  is  proven  y - anoroval  as  compared  with 

per  cent  of  ^^rgrea* -pubh^ 

fifty-two  democratic  vote.  Again  an  me  g 
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newspapers  in  the  nation  approved  the  financial  policy  of  the  dcm- 

Ociatic  administration,  which  was  all  they  could  have  done  for  a 

repubhcan;  proving  conclusively  that  the  change  was  a change 
of  officials  only  and  not  a change  of  policy.  Was  it  a fear 
that  there  would  be  a radical  change  in  the  tariff?  No-  for  the 
money  power  which  controls  legislation  knew  better,  and'the  man- 
ufacturers knew  that  no  tariff  changes  would  be  made  until  well  on 
m the  year  1894.  It  is  therefore  quite  absurd  to  say  that  such  a 
fear  on  their  part  caused  a panic  early  in  1893.  Who  were  afraid? 
Certainly  not  the  democrats,  who  polled  a plurality  of  votes  for  a 
radical  reform  of  thetariff;  it  was  notthe  Populists;  for  they  consid- 
er the  financial  question  paramount  and  the  tariff  high  or  low  a 

minor  issue;  it  was  not  the  prohibitionists,  for  they  consider  prohi- 

"one  but  the  republicans  to  be 
thought.  Did  not  such  Stalwart 
•f  ft,  ^ Teller,  Wolcott,  et  a!  threaten  to  vote  for  free  trade 

If  the  Sherman  law  were  repealed.?  'I  his  reduces  the  timid  element 
standard  republicans  only.  In  the  past  they  have  faced 

radical  changes  of  tariff  without  a quiver.  Will  any  one  believe 

tha  they  would  permit  the  threat  of  a slight  change  of  the  tariff  to 
frighten  them  into  precipitating  the  worst  financial  crash  the  nation 
has  ever  suffered.  Not  a single  republican  representative  or  senator 
will  plead  guilty  to  such  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand  I doubt  if 
there  could  be  found  in  either  branch  of  congress  one  republican 
who  has  not  declared  emphatically  and  often  that  the  democratic 
party  never  did  redeem  a platform  promise.  The  present  conrrress 
will  not  break  the  record  to  any  great  extent.  The  pInL  wafthe 
result  of  a long  continued  depreciation  of  values  cau.sed  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  compared  witli  the 

^ republican' 

administration  following  the  same  financial  policy  is  evident  fan 
31st  1891  Ex.  Secretary  Windom  said  in  a speech  before  the  New 
\ ork  board  of  trade;  “Had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  enabled  the  United  States  to  disburse  over  $75,000  000  in 
about  two  and  a half  months  la.>^t  autumn  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  stnnpncy  in  August  and  September  would  have  resulted 
in  wide  spread  financial  ruin.”  In  1890  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment were  republican.  'I  he  United  States  treasury  could  disburse 

Sherman  law  just  then  enacted  pro- 
vided  for  an  addition  of  $4,500,000  per  month.  The  crash 
postponed,  that  was  all. 

In  1893  there  was  no  surplus  to  disburse;  a powerful  “calamity 
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howlino-"  press  predicting  disaster;  a well  organized  syndicate  of 

Lnkcrs  to  raid^the  treasury  and  export  the  gold,  ^ 

■oartv  in  power  determined  on  the  destruction  of  one  half  of  the 

roneV  of  fmal  redemption.  The  wonder  is  that  the  crash  was  not 

^ than  it  had  been.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  To  sum  up, 

the'fiiTancial  crash  was  not  owing  to  fear  of  tariff  chanees, 
on  the  tariff  question  the  Wilson  Bill  is  satis  actory  to  such  ardent 
hierh  tariff  advocates  as  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  was  not  want 
fid^’ence  in  the  democratic  administration,  for  the  money  povver 
Sv^shoL  implicit  confidence  in  it,  and  current  events  prove  that 
their  faith  is  well  founded.  It  was  not  lack  of  confidence  in  he 

government;  for  the  ■ 'calamity  howlers”  are 

Lnds  and  bid  a handsome  premium  for  the  first  installment,  ic 
was  not  want  of  confidence  in  any  kind  of  currency  m circu  a- 
tion-  for  durin^r  the  most  stringent  period  of  the  panic  the  alleged 
<heap  monies  commanded  a premium  over  gold  m the  money 
centres  It  was  simply  a want  of  money:  A money  famine. 

To  relieve  this  money  famine  the  money  power  demand  the 
Kiestruction  of  one  half  of  the  money  of  final  redemption  majee 
no  provision  for  an  increased  supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  tn- 
tcrea^d  demand  inevitable  from  an  increase  of  population  as  well  as 
machinery.  As  well  expect  to  relieve  a food  famine  by  destroying 
^e  half  of  the  food  as  to  expect  to  relieve  a money  famine  by  cut- 
tine  of  one  half  of  the  money.  A pliant  congress  complies  w th  the 
<lemand  instead  of  adopting  our  common  sense  remedy  of  ''<^'^ing 
the  money  famine  by  an  increased  supply  commensurate  with  the 
needs  off^ndustry  and  commerce;  with  provisions  for  a future  auto- 
matic supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural  increase  of  deman  . 

THE  PER  CAPIT.V  liASIS. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a mistake  to  ajvocate  a per  capita  basis 
for  A per  capita  volume  that  wo  .Id  answer  m an  agricultu- 

ral country'  would  be  wholly  inadequ.ae  in  ..  manufacturing  country, 
^h^farmer  producing  so  largely  his  own  supplies  has  to  purchase 
much  less  than  the  city  laborer  or  mechanic  who  must  have  money 
rexchange  for  his  labor  with  which  to  pmchase  al  his  neces.sitie  . 
A^a^ras  a country  advances  in  civilization  and  culture,  its  inhabi- 
ta^s  will  naturally  demand  more  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  require 
a very  much  larger^ volume  of  money  per  capita  to  supply  their  wants. 
It  is  [die  therefore  to  claim  that  even  if  we  have  as  large  a \ol- 
ume  as  we  had  thirty  years  ago  that  it  is  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  time,  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance which  we  have  made  as  a nation  during  that  time, 
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A thought  that  will  bring  this  idea  home  to  older  members  is 
recollection  of  our  boyhood  day's  on  the  farm,  and  the  .small  amount 
of  money  it  required  then  to  supply  the  same  comforts  as  now.  I | 

speak  from  experience.  Then  we  raised  our  own  wool  and  spun 
the  yarn,  the  weaving  of  which  was  paid  for  in  barter.  Father,  ; 

and  each  of  the  boys  had  a suit  of  all  wool  cloth  each  year  and  ! 

mother  and  the  girls  their  flannel  dresses  etc.  without  the  outlay  of  | 

a dollar  in  cash  except  for  the  cotton  yarn  going  into  the  flannel.  f 

We  grew  our  own  flax,  and  supplied  our  summer  wear  on  the  same  * 

plan,  even  to  the  straw  and  hay  hats.  We  supplied  our  clothing  ' 

almost  complete  without  the  use  of  moneys  The  shoemaker  would  , 

come  to  the  house  to  make  the  year’s  supply  of  foot-wear  and  take  1 

his  pay  in  farm  produce.  Instead  of  selling  our  wheat  and  buying  : 

flour  we  took  the  grist  to  the  mill  and  paid  for  the  grinding  in  toll.  ; 

Under  our  present  system  of  division  of  labor  and  every'  one  to  his 
trade  I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers  require  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  money  to  make  their  exchanges  as  they  did  thirty  I 

years  ago.  Ihen  also  a greater  proportion  of  mechanics  living  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  had  their  little  plots  of  ground  for 
kitchen  gardens  which  saved  many  a dollar.  The  point  I want  to-  , 

emphasize  and  impress  upon  your  minds  is  that  no  fixed,  cast-iron  j 

per  capita  can  be  considered  a true  scientific,  permanent  solution 
of  the  money  problem.  It  must  be  based  on  the  demand  for  use;  * 

those  who  need  it  and  have  the  security  to  pledge  being  the 
judges;  and  not  those  who  have  it  and  do  not  needitas  at  presents 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  medium  of  exchange  is  that  of  the 
means  of  exchange.  W’^ere  our  financial  demand.?  crystallized  into 
law  and  our  transportation  left  in  the  hands  of  private  corporations 
as  at  present,  with  power  to  charge  “all  the  traffic  will  bear”  it  would 
simply  be  a case  of  temporary  relief.  The  great  necessity  of  labor 
is  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  our  products  one  with  another  at 
minimum  of  expense.  The  less  the  cost  of  exchange  the  more  of 
each  other’s  products  might  we  enjoy  with  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

Of  what  avail  in  trade  for  instance  would  it  be  to  reduce  our  import 
duties  and  permit  an  increase  of  transport  duties.^  Transportation 
is  just  as  much  a part  of  our  exchange  system  as  is  money';  hence  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  us  to  abandon  that  vital  demand. 

I think  we  have  made  a mistake  in  the  past  in  advocating  that  the 
government  should  secure  ownership  of  all  our  lines  of  transporta- 
tion at  once.  Many  would  be  willing  to  try'  the  experiment  of  one 
or  more  trunk  lines  who  would  not  be  willing  to  risk  taking  control  of 
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all.  I would  therefore  recommend  that  we  concentrate  our  efforts 
to  the  securing  of  one  great  trunk  line  as  an  experiment.  In 
making  the  selection  we  should  be  careful  to  select  a route  that  would 
first,  be  cheap  of  construction;  second,  that  would  run  through  a 
fertile  country  where  local  traffic  would  be  abundant;  third,  that 
would  not  parallel  any  great  line  of  road.  In  all  these  respects  I 
know  of  no  line  that  would  so  completely  fill  the  bill  as  that  recom- 
mended at  our  last  annual  session  known  as  the  Gulf  and  Inter-state 
Railroad. 

In  my  judgment  any  efforts  on  the  line  suggested  should  be 
directed  towards  securing  the  construction  of  such  a road  by  the 
i^ational  gov'ernment  onl}\  In  advocating  it  we  should  incorporate 
our  financial  views,  viz;  that  no  more  bonds  be  issued  for  any  pur- 
pose; we  should  ask  congress  to  appropriate  say  $25,000,000  in  full 
legal  tender  paper  money  (not  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  but 
receivable  for  taxes  and  dues  to  the  government)to  build  and  equip 
a road  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  our  northern  boundary 
in  hiorth  Dakota.  Such  aline  of  action  could  be  made  to  demon- 
strate, first;  that  public  improvements  can  be  made  without  ta.xa- 
tion,  second;  that  the  government  can  create  money  that  its  citi- 
zens will  take  in  exchange  for  material  furnished  or  labor  perform- 
ed, third;  that  a great  trunk  line  of  railroad  can  be  built  and  equipped 
without  issuing  an  interest  bearing  bond  or  incurring  a dollar  of 
debt,  fourth;  that  the  government  can  operate  a railroad.  As  the 
government  is  now  operating  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  railroads 
in  the  country,  that  should  not  be  hard  to  prove.  It  is  different 
though  when  they  operate  for  the  benefit  of  private  corporations 
(by  receivers^  from  what  it  would  be  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people.  Why  cannot  the  government  operate  a railroad 
as  well  as  to  maintain  the  navy.’  The  purpose  of  each  is  trans- 
portation. Strange,  is  it  not,  that  we  can  trust  “Uncle  Sam”  with 
the  means  of  transportation  on  the  sea,  but  are  afraid  to  trust  him 
on  dry  land.’  We  vote  millions  annually  to  build  and  equip  a navy 
and  no  one  hints  at  the  danger  of  paternalism;  but  ask  for  a similar 
amount  for  a government  railroad  and  it  is  paternalism,  socialism, 
comm  unism,  anarchy, and  many  other  dreadful  names  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Again  I ask  why  is  it  that  ve  can  trust  “Uncle  Sam” 
with  unlimited  power  on  the  high  seas,  away  from  home,  and  can- 
not trust  him  with  limited  power  on  the  dry  land  and  at  home.’  I 
have  always  seen  him  pictured  as  a tall,  active,  angular,  energetic, 
self-reliant  \ ankee;  but  if  this  partiality  in  legislation  in  favor  of  the 


sea  is  to  be  perpetuated  I would  suggest  that  in  the  future  the  pic- 
ture should  be  that  of  a mermaid. 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC. 

A suspicious  movement  seems  to  be  on  foot  of  late,  viz:  that 
the  government  should  foreclose  its  mortgage  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  and  operate  it  as  a government  road.  The  advice  eman- 
ates from  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street  where  general  ownership  is  bit- 
terly opposed.  Why  this  special  concession.’  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  it,  and  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  Those  who  own  the  bonds 
and  stock  would  like  a guarantee  of  returns.  It  has  been  loaded 
so  heavily  with  fraud  and  water  that  the  pro.spects  are  very  gloomy 
indeed.  The  government  claim  is  a second  lien  on  the  property, 
hence  to  foreclose  would  simply  mean  that  the  government  would 
forgive  the  debt  and  operate  the  road  for  benefit  of  the  bond  and 
stock  holders.  It  would  assume  the  debt  which  in  1890  was:  Cen- 
tral Pacific  1349  miles  bonds  $98,715,680;  stock  $68,000,000. 
Union  Pacific  1826  miles  bonds  $132,167,132;  stock  $60,868,500 — 
Total  $349,771,312.  As  one-fourth  of  that  amount  would  dupli- 
cate the  road  it  would  be  far  belter  for  the  government  to  lose  the 
present  debt  than  to  take  the  road  and  pay  the  balance  of  the  debt. 
We  should  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  government  begin- 
ning the  ownership  of  railroads  under  such  unfavorable  conditions, 
even  if  it  were  wise  for  the  experiment  of  government  ownership 
of  railroads  to  be  tried  by  a political  party  opposed  to  the  policy. 

BOND.s. 

The  spectacle  of  this  great  nation,  after  a period  of  almost 
thirty  years  peace  within  and  without;  after  an  epoch  of  unparal- 
leled production  of  wealth  issuing  interest  bearing  bonds  to  defray 
current  expenses  of  government  is  something  that  should  arouse 
the  people  to  a realizing  sense  of  our  danger.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  reserve  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  issue  of  bonds,  for  the 
alleged  danger  point  was  passed 'when  the  reserve  fell  below  $100,- 
000,000.  It  is  not  to  obtain  money  to  dafray  current  expenses  be- 
cause in  the  treasury  vaults  is  a large  amount  of  silver  bullion  on 
which  the  seigniorage  alone  if  coined  would  amount  to  more  than  the 
$50,000,000.  It  is  simply  a case  of  more  bonds  more  interest  bear- 
ing debt;  any  new  issue  of  bonds  will  be  gold  bonds.  This  will 
pave  the  way  for  a declaration  that  all  bonds  now  out-standing 
will  be  paid  in  gold;  and  then  the  chain  of  conspiracies  will  be  al- 
most complete.  The  next  in  order  will  be  to  gather  in  the  wealth 
of  the  people;  it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  interest  and  prinicpal 
in  gold.  A perpetual  bonded  gold  debt  is  the  object  sought.  In- 
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dustrial  bondage,  infinitely  worse  than  chattel  slavery  must  be  the 
inevitable  result.  I thought  it  my  duty  to  encourageGeneral  Mas- 
ter Workman  Sovereign  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  any  further  issue  and  hope  the  supreme  council  will  en- 
dorse that  action.  I have  no  hope  that  any  protest  of  ours  will 
avail  to  avert  the  issue  of  more  bonds;  for  there  never  was  a more 
determined,  obstinate,  merciless  autocrat  on  a despot’s  throne 
than  he  who  now  rules  with  an  iron  hand  at  Washington ; and  there 
never  was  a more  pliant,  servile  body  of  alleged  represcntativ'ps  of  the 
people  than  those  now  assembled  to  do  his  will.  We  can  and  should 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  crime  to  be  committed.  We 
should  emblazon  on  our  banners  no  more  bojids  forcver\  and  wage 
an  unceasing  warfare  on  every  man  who  will  record  his  vote  for 
more  bond.s  and  bury  under  an  avalanche  of  votes  any  political 
party  favoring  such  a proposition. 

THAT  ONE  PLAXK  IDEA. 

W e have  had  much  advice  of  late  looking  towards  reducing 
the  number  of  our  demands  to  one.  I am  utterly  opposed  to  the 
elimination  of  a single  demand.  To  make  a contest  on  the  one 
plank  “free  coinage  of  sih  er”  would  be  entirely  too  narrow  for  a 
progressiv  e organization.  Our  bi-metallic  friends  are  very  persist- 
ent in  their  claim  that  free  coinage  of  silver  is  the  paramount 
issue.  They  think  our  other  demands  are  impracticable  or  of  very 
little  consequence.  If  that  be  true  then  the  impracticable  ones  will 
fall  of  their  own  weight,  and  those  of  little  consequence  can  do  but 
little  harm.  I venture  the  assertion  that  few  of  them  ever  voted 
for  a political  party  whose  party  did  not  contain  one  or  more 
planks  which  they  thought  “impracticable  or  of  little  conse- 
quence. If  they  are  not  willing  to  be  as  considerate  with  us  who 
are  earnestly  fighting  for  what  they  deem  a paramount  issue,  as 
they  have  been  with  those  who  have  been  fighting  it.  then  we  have 
come  to  “the  parting  of  the  ways”  that  is  we  will  keep  right  on; 
they  must  do  the  parting.  We  can  accompli,sh  our  objects  in  other 
ways  they  cannot.  We  look  upon  free  coinage  as  but  one  step  in 
advance.  The  first  fort  to  capture  as  it  were.  They  think  it  is 
strongly  intrenched.  In  Iront  it  is,  but  we  believe  that  in  our  sub- 
treasury plan  we  cleared  the  way  for  a flank  movement  that  will 
enable  us  to  cap'ure  the  citadel  without  that  out-post.  We  cannot 
afford  to  risk  all  on  silver.  To  stop  there,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned would  result  in  a continuing  contraction  of  currency.  At 
present  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  claims  a per  capita  of  about 
■$25.  Of  course  we  know  this  showing  is  badly  padded,  but  let  that 
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pass.  Limit  our  money  to  gold  and  silver  and  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  when  the  world’s  competition  for  it  will  compel  a world’s 
division  of  it.  'I  he  population  of  the  nations  using  gold  and  silver 
now  being  about  1,250,000,000  and  the  world’s  gold  and  silver  be- 
ing about  $7,000, 000. 000; the  per  capita  volume  would  be  less  than 
$6  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  present  per  capita  We  favor 
free  coinage  of  silver  for  three  reasons:  First;  for  the  purpose  of 

increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation;  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  legal  tender  money,  quite  as  well.  Second;  to  increase 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage  purposes  in  those  silver  stand- 
ard countries  which  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  same  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  value  of 
money  here  (based  on  land  and  non-perishable  products  of  labor 
or  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  enabling  the  idle  to  resume  work;  creat- 
ing a demand  for  more  labor  and  such  a demand  for  the  products 
of  labor  as  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  competing  in  the  markets  of 
world;  in  other  words,  it  will  give  us  that  “home  market”  promised 
for  the  last  50  years  but  receding  in  realization  annually  as  the 
promises  piled  mountain  high.  Thir*^;  to  encourage  American  in- 
dustry. As  shown  previously,  the  demand  for  labor  in  other  indus- 
tries will  be  so  great  and  so  much  more  attractive  than  mining 
that  the  impoverished  nations  of  the  world  who  must  have  our  gold 
and  silver  will  have  to  import  their  own  “pauper  labor”  to  mine  it. 

MONEY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  more  I consider  the  claim  of  the  money  power  as  voiced 
by  their  representative  Secretary  Carlisle  at  their  banquet  in  New 
York  that  we  must  have  a money  “good  enough  for  use  in  every 
market  where  our  people  trade,”  the  more  dangerous  to  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  progress  of  humanity  do  I consider  it.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  such  a money  to  effect  our  exchanges.’  I 
think  not  and  for  the  good  reason  that  we  do  not  use  money  for 
for  that  purpose;  the  payments  are  made  chiefly  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  when  our  gold  and  silver  go  abroad  they  go  as  com- 
modities the  same  as  our  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  But  I find  that  of 
products,  other  than  gold  and  silver,  we  are  exporting  an  excess 
of  over  $200,000,000  a year. 

Why  do  we  need  a money  to  use  abroad.’  Under  a just  finan- 
cial system  we  should  be  receiving  annually  over  $200,000,  ooo  of 
that  which  other  nations  use  as  money.  If  we  received  their  gold 
for  our  surplus  products,  in  fifteen  years  we  would  have  the  world’s 
gold  in  our  possession;  aye  if  we  received  their  gold  and  silver 
in  exchange  for  our  surplus  products  we  would  drain  the  world  in 
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thirty  years.  What  would  they  do  then.’  On  the  other  hand 
what  are  we  to  do, having  put  ourselves  practically  on  a gold  basis  to 
accommodate  what  Mr.  Carlisle  calls  “the  general  judgment  of 
commercial  nations”  or  as  he  claims  that  “gold  is  the  only  interna- 
tional money,  and  all  trade  balances  are  settled  in  gold  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  on  a gold  basis?”  In  the  report  of  the  director 
of  the  mint  for  1893,  page  37,  I find  that  our  net  excess  of  exports 
of  gold  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $87,897,275.  Our  estimated 
stock  of  gold  being  $661,000,000  (page  40)  it  would  require  a little 
over  seven  years  for  them  to  drain  us,  and  leave  us  entirely  wdthout 
money,  compelling  us  to  go  back  to  the  oUl  barter  system.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  foreigners  will  not  permit  us  to  take  all  their 
money;  nor  will  we  permit  them  to  take  all  of  ours.  But  just  as 
certain  as  there  is  e.stablished  a money  of  the  world,  and  that  limi- 
ted to  one  commodity  (gold)  just  as  certain  mu.st  the  great  sea-level 
of  prices  the  world  over  conform  to  and  be  regulated  by  the  volume 
of  money  in  circulation.  The  same  will  be  true  of  any  nation  in 
the  circuit.  When  anj^  one  nation  finds  that  it  has  less  than  its 
share  (this  will  be  clearly  designated  by  the  range  of  prices)  it  will 
begin  a scramble  to  regain  it,  such  as  we  witnessed  in  our  own 
case  last  year,  by  bidding  more  of  the  products  of  labor  for  the  dol- 
lar than  any  other  nation.  It  was  our  fifty  cent  wheat  that  turned 
tide  of  gold  to  this  country.  When  the  necessity  of  some  country 
compels  it  to  have  the  gold,  it  will  underbid  us,  and  aw’ay  will  go 
the  gold;  leaving  the  business  here  paralyzed,  with  misery  and  ruin 
in  its  wake;  and  this  perpetual  see-saw  will  continue  and  intensify 
until  the  most  highly  civilized,  prosperous  people  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  most  benighted,  ignorant  and  poverty  stricken  people  using 
the  same  kind  of  money.  There  is  not,  cannot  be,  any  escape  from 
this  proposition.  The  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  the  ryot  labor 
of  India  will  meet  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  wild  scram- 
ble for  gold,  and  those  who  will  give  the  most  product  of  their  la- 
bor for  the  dollar  will  get  it.  With  a money  of  the  world  we  should 
at  least  have  the  world’s  markets  to  trade  in. 

Had  we  a national  currency  of  our  own  as  we  had  in  the  6o’s 
there  would  be  some  object  to  labor  in  having  a high  protective 
tariff;  but  with  a world’s  money  not  even  a Chinese  wall  would 
avail.  To  advocate  a protective  tariff  in  thelnterest  of  labor  and 
demand  a money  of  the  world  is  very  much  worse  than  straining  at 
a gnat  and  swallowing  a camel. 

SURRENDER  TO  FOREIGN  DOMINATION. 

Whenever  our  government  surrenders  the  sovereign  right  of 
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legislation  to  foreign  domination  it  ceases  to  be  a free  and  inde- 
pendent government.  On  small  and  comparatively  unimportant 
matters  we  are  great  sticklers  for  American  independence  and  su- 
periority. The  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  more  sacred  than  the 
constitution.  The  Maximilians  of  Europe  will  not  be  tolerated 
even  in  old  Mexico.  If  a mob  in  a little  republic  in  SouthAmerica 
attacks  an  humble  sailor  in  the  street;  right  or  wrong,  on  the  dou- 
ble quick  an  apology  and  reparation  is  demanded  and  enforced. 
So  jealous  are  we  of  “America  for  Americans”  that  we  take  under 
our  eagle’s  protective  wing  “the  islands  of  the  sea”  e\en  unto  the 
far  off  Kanakas.  Surely  we  have  witnessed  a strange  freak  in  poli- 
tics during  the  past  year.  We  find  the  republican  party;  the  liber- 
ator of  the  negro  in  America;  his  undying  friend;  (in  the  South)the 
stalwart  advocate  of  Federal  bayonets  even  to  secure  him  a voice 
in  affairs  of  state;  (in  the  South)  for  whom  “a  free  ballot  and  a fair 
count”  has  been  a ringing  battle  cry  for  years;  and  which  is  indeed 
a necessity  if  free  institutions  are  to  be  maintained.  In  1893  we 
find  this  same  party  going  to  Hawaii  to  over-awe  and  dethrone  a 
negro  dynasty;  dcnjdng  to  the  negro  natives  the  right  of  voice  or 
vote  in  the  affairs  of  state  in  their  own  land.  Stranger  still  we 
find  the  democratic  party  whose  reputation  as  a champion  of  “a 
free  ballot  and  a fair  count”  for  the  negro  in  certain  parts  of  these 
United  States  is  somewhat  dimmed;  risking  even  a .secretary  of 
state  that  a negro  woman  thousands  of  miles  away  may  have  her 
vote  counted  as  cast. 

On  minor  matters  of  trade  such  as  the  tariff  we  have  insisted 
on  American  policy;  but  on  the  weightier  question,  that  which  con- 
trols all  industry  and  commerce,  we  have  made  an  abject  surren- 
der to  foreign  domination.  A few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive political  rallying  cries  was,  “let  me  know  what  England  wants 
'and  I am  prepared  to  .shut  my  eyes,  go  the  other  way  and  know 
that  I am  right,  in  the  interest  of  A.merica.”  A few  short  months 
ago  and  these  same  statesmen(?)  with  voice  and  pen,  and  eyes  wide 
open  were  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  follow  where  England 
points  the  way.  Why  this  change?  Ex-President  Garfield  said 
truly  “whoever  controls  the  volume  of  currency  is  absolute  master 
of  all  industry  and  commerce”;  Thomas  H.  Benton  said,  “all  property 
is  at  their  mercy.”  When  we  permit  any  foreign  power  or  influence 
to  dictate  our  legislation  on  this  most  important  subject  we  are  no 
longer  a free  people.  At  the  special  session  of  congress  called  for 
that  purpose  in  August  1893  we  made  that  ignoble  surrender  to  the 
money  power  of  Piurope.  Think  for  a moment  of  the  humiliation 
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of  this  great  nation  sending  representatives  to  beg  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  their  permission  to  us  to  legislate  for  ourselves  as  we 
think  best;  to  use  the  products  of  our  own  labor  as  would  best 
serve  our  own  interests. 

INTERNATIONAL  BI-METALLIC  CONFERENCE. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the  representatives  of 
“the  pauper  labor  of  Europe”  refused  to  grant  our  humble  petition. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  they  slapped  us  in  the  face;  our  govern- 
ment thanked  them  for  the  privilege,  and  is  preparing  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  also.  The  verdict  of  all  patriotic  American  citizens 
must  be  “served  us  right.”  Suppose  once  more  we  repeat  the 
farce  and  send  our  representatives  over  to  Europe  to  beg  permis- 
sion to  make  our  own  medium  of  exchange,  what  are  the  prospects 
of  their  granting  our  request?  On  page  lO  of  the  report  of  the 
conference  we  find  the  following  from  Germany's  representative: 
“The  Imperial  government  has  prescribed  the  most  strict  reserve 
for  its  delegate,  who  in  consequence  cannot  take  part  either  in  the 
discussion  or  in  the  vote  upon  the  resolution  presented  by  the  del- 
egates of  the  United  States.”  Not  much  encouragement  from 
Germany.  Austria-Hungary  would  take  no  part.  “Holland  would 
not  enter  into  a bi-metallic  union  without  the  full  and  complete 
participation  of  England.”  Then  what  is  the  prospect  for  Eng- 
land’s consent?  Their  representatives  said  “our  faith  is  that  of 
the  school  of  mono-metallism  pure  and  simple.  We  do  not  admit 
that  any  other  than  the  single  gold  standard  would  be  applicable 
to  Great  Britain.”  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  the  govern- 
ment was  doing  toward  securing  another  conference,  that  grand 
old  man  VVm.  E.  Gladstone,  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  said: 
“What  is  the  use,  what  do  we  want  with  the  bi-metallic  con- 
convention?  I am  afraid  to  undertake  to  state  what  the  amount 
is  but  a very  large  amount  of  money  is  due  the  people  who  live 
within  the  United  Kingdom  from  people  who  live  without  the 
United  Kingdom.  I should  estimate  it  at  two  billion  sterling — 
ten  thousand  millions  of  American  dollars.  I admire  the  philan- 
thropy of  gentlemen  who  would  make  a gift  to  our  debtors  of  that 
amount,  but  I do  not  see  what  cause  we  would  have  to  congratu- 
late ourselves,  though  I may  see  some  reason  why  the  rest  of  the 
worldshould  congratulate  itself.”  I admire  a man  who  will  stand 
up  for  his  country  first.  Great  Britain  is  a creditor  country.  They 
are  interested  in  getting  as  much  labor  as  possible  for  the  dol- 
lars due  them,  and  the  grand  old  man  “stands  up”  for  his  constit- 
uents and  his  country.  We  are  a debtor  nation.  The  duty  of 
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our  statesman  should  be  to  “stand  up”  for  the  interests  of  Amer- 
icans, that  our  debts  might  be  paid  with  as  little  of  the  products 
of  labor  as  possible.  How  was  it  in  the  United  States  when 
Gladstone  was  standing  up  for  Great  Britain?  We  find  that  at  the 
dictation  of  a foreign  power;  at  the  command  of  a democratic  pres- 
ident; Daniel  Voorhees  and  the  republican  party;  John  Sherman 

and  the  democratic  party;  are  standing  up for  America?  No; 

but  for  Great  Britain  also. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  BEOPLE  IN  PERIL. 

When  we  protest  that  our  republican  form  of  government  is  in 
peril  we  are  laughed  to  scorn;  but  the  student  of  the  times  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  the  danger,  especially  in  the  great 
money  centres. 

At  the  grand  banquet  given  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  celebrate  the  surrender  of  our  financial  legislation  to 
foreign  domination,  there  was  one  speech  omitted  by  all  the  great 
dailies.  I found  it  in  one  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  speaker  was 
Rev.  Francis  Patton,  D.  D.  of  Princeton  College,  who  talked  on 
Enlightened  Opinion,  the  Indispcnsible  Safeguard  of  Government 
by  the  People.  He  struck  an  unresponsive  chord  by  describing 
patriotism  as  opposed  to  things  that  are  English  and  asked  the  au- 
dience to  bear  with  him,  even  though  they  did  not  sympathise 
with  his  remarks.  The  audience  was  pro-P2nglish,  you  know,  It 
was  assembled  to  celebrate  the  only  great  victory  England  has  ever 
achieved  over  America.  Professor  Patton  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  they  wanted  an  honest  American  response  to  the  toast 
of  “Government  by  the  People.”  He  believed  in  America  first. 
He  was  in  the  wrong  crowd  and  had  to  beg  of^them  to  “bear  with 
him.”  He  struck  not  only  an  unresponsive  chord  but  an  intolerant 
English  sentiment  that  would  not  permit  American  patriotism  to 
interfere  with  English  rejoicing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sccre- 
taryCarlislc’s  address  struck  a responsive  chord.  It  was  all  that  that 
pro-English  audience  desired.  American  loyalty  and  patriotism 
were  at  a heavy  discount.  Think  of  it,  ye  sons  of  revolutionary 
sires,  who  fought,  bled  and  mayhap  died  that  you  might  be  free. 
The  men  in  whose  povver  you  have  placed  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  this  nation  by  adopting  the  English  financial  system  do 
not  hesitate  to  publicly  rebuke,  scoff  and  sneer  at  the  patriotic 
American  sentiment,  that  patriotism  is  loyalty  to  America  first, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  polished  orators  of  the 
nation  has  to  beg  of  them  to  “bear  with  him”  while  he  utters  it. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  THE  A<iES. 

The  question  of  co-operation  to  secure  higher  prices  for  the 
product  of  our  labor,  or  even  of  legislation  to  better  our  financial 
condition,  must  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  this 
more  momentous  question:  Shall  we  as  a people  be  free  to  legis- 

late for  ourselves  as  we  deem  best,  or  are  wo  to  sink  to  the  position 
of  a tributary  province  of  Great  Britain,  the  money  centre  of  the 
world?  If  our  present  financial  system  is  continued  there  can  be 
no  escape  from  that  degradation.  We  are  now  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  about  $400,000,000  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is 
only  a question  of  time  when  they  will  foreclose,  and  that  time  has 
been  materially  hastened  by  recent  legislation  and  usurpation.  I 
know  the  contest  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  lightly.  The  best 
thought,  the  wisest  minds,  the  bravest  hearts  must  come  together 
in  council.  The  greatest  danger  in  the  near  future  is  from  the 
starving  thousands  now  eagerly  clamoring  for  bread.  They  will 
not  continue  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  An  outbreak  in  any 
of  the  large  cities  will  give  plutocracy  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
its  position  by  an  increase  of  the  standing  army,  the  bulwark  of 
their  prototypes  in  Europe. 

Another  threatening  danger,  and  one  I regret  exceedingly,  is 
the  sectarian  animosity  being  cultivated  especially  in  the  West,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  enlightened  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  all  the  known  religious  sects  of  the  world  could  meet  in 
Christian  fellowship  at  the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions,  would 
have  brought  with  it  a peaceful  rest  from  sectarian  intolerance  and 
bigotry.  In  all  the  world’s  history  sectarian  bigotry  and  strife 
have  been  most  cruel  and  sanguinary.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
this  is  another  trick  of  Shylock  to  distract  the  popular  attention 
since  the  bloody  shirt  has  gone  into  “innocuous  desuetude”,  and  the 
democrats  have  gone  republican  on  the  tariff?  When  I hear  two 
people  quarreling  ever  their  religion  the  first  thought  that  occurs 
to  me  is  that  they  both  need  conversion  right  away.  The  alleged 
danger  seems  to  be  the  fear  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  plan- 
ning to  invade  or  supplant  our  public  school  system.  I am  well 
satisfied  that  this  can  never  be  in  our  republic.  When  we  find  by 
our  census  reports  that  less  than  one  in  ten  of  our  population  are 
Roman  Catholics  the  danger  is  at  least  so  far  off  that  we  can  afford 
to  give  our  present  thought  to  the  more  imnr»inent  danger  of  that 
other  foreign  potentate  Baron  Rothschild,  whose  influence  for  evil 
has  full  control  in  our  national  congress  and  in  almost  every  state 
tn  the  union.  The  great  battle  for  humanity  will  not  be  fought  on 
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sectarian  lines.  True  freedom  guarantees  that  every  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  battle  no  v on  is  between  God  and  Mammon. 

God’s  children  are  arraying  themselves  on  one  side  and  the  sons 
of  Mammon  on  the  other.  It  is  destined  to  be  the  battle  of  the 
ages  and  will  be  fought  to  a finish  on  American  soil.  I have  an 
abiding  faith  that  the  victory  will  be  ours. 

The  hand  that  guided  Columbus’  barque  to  our  shores,  and  pi- 
loted those  gallant  “hearcs  of  oak”  on  the  May  Flower  until  they 
were  safely  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  is  still  at  the  helm.  I know 
that  when  we  estimate  the  power  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  us 
it  causes  many  a brave  heart  to  despair.  The  money  power  of  the 
world  is  opposed  to  us  and  in  it  we  have  all  the  powerful  corpora- 
tions that  are  fattening  by  special  class  legislation  at  our  expense. 

Through  these  again  we  have  that  tremendous  factor  (with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions)  the  great  daily  and  weekly  press.  In 
addition  to  all  this  we  Jiavo  the  two  great  political  parties  en- 
trenched in  power  and  ready  to  co-operate  whenever  it  is  necessary 
against  us.  Little  wonder  that  many  a faint  heart  says  “no  use 
trying  it  can’t  be  done.  J/j'  brother  it  must  be  done.  Already 
two  great  victories  have  been  fought  and  won  on  American  soil  for 
humanity  and  freedom  where  the  obstacles  seemed  quite  as  great. 

A little  over  a century  ago  when  Great  Britain  attempted  to  levy  a 
tax  on  tea  without  their  consent,  a mere  bagatelle  compared  with 
the  tribute  we  are  paying  her  now,  our  forefathers  rebelled. 

They  said  “taxation  without  representation  is  injustice  and  tyr- 
rany.”  The  tories  said  “you  can’t”  and  pointed  to  the  folly  of  a 
few  colonists,  divided,  and  poor  in  purse,  attempting  to  wrest  their 
liberty  from  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world;  but  those  noble 
sires  said  there  is  a principle  to  be  defended,  and  with  the  God  of 
right  and  justice  on  our  side  ivewill  win.  For  several  long  years 
the  clouds  hung  heavy  over  the  patriotic  band;  but  with  abiding 
faith  in  the  right  they  pressed  on  toward  the  goal  of  freedom.  When 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  1 renton  the  Hessian  hordes  were  de-  I 

feated,  light  began  to  dawn  and  steadily  their  conquerors  marched  ^ 

on  to  a glorious  victory  for  humanity  in  the  establishment  of  a-  re-  ) 

publican  form  of  “government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.”  Four  ^ 

score  years  roll  around  and  again  there  is  an  agitation  for  human  ' 

liberty.  Four  millions  of  Negroes  are  held  in  bondage.  It  was  a I 

blot  on  a republic  which  said  “all  men  are  born  free  and  equal"  ' 

with  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi-  | 

ness.  Again  the  obstacles  seemed  atmost  unsurmountable.  The  | 
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money  power,  the  press,  the  two  great  political  parties,  Avere  all 
arrayed  against  the  abolitionists.  For  four  long  years  the  bloody 
struggle  continued,  desolating  this  fair  land,  but  in  the  end  the 
proclamation  of  emancipation  \v'as  issued  and  noAv  no  man  need  be 
a slave.  A significant  fact  and  a bright  omen  for  the  future  is  that 
“bleeding  Kansas”  is  now  as  she  was  then  in  the  fore-front  of  free- 
dom’s host,  striking  for  the  emancipation  of  labor.  While  the 
brave  boys  in  blue  and  gray  were  at  the  front  fighting  for  their  hon- 
est convictions.  Mammon  secured  alien  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 
In  the  words  of  Lincoln:  “As  a result  of  the  war  corporations 

have  been  enthroned  and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will 
follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
long its  reign  by  AV'orking  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  until 
all  the  wealth  is  aggregated  in  a few  hands,  and  the  republic  is  de- 
stroyed.” Once  more  the  battle  rages.  Again  the  tories  say  “you 
can’t.”  All  the  power  of  money,  with  its  aids  of  entrenched  cor- 
porations, political  parties,  and  press  are  against  you  avowing  that 
you  “can’t  win.”  Our  answer  must  be,  we  believe  we  are  right, 
and  that  God  is  with  the  right;  Ave  Avill  at  least  do  our  duty  and  try. 
As  the  Hessian  hordes  are  gloating  over  recent  victories,  secured 
through  tne  aid  of  the  Benedict  Arnolds  of  congress,  many  brave 
hearts  are  suffering  like  those  of  Valley  Forge,  but  there  is  no  fal- 
tering in  the  ranks;  we  still  press  on  and  on. 

Kansas,  always  ready  to  fight  and  bleed  for  liberty,  Avelcomes 
us,  and  in  the  Sun  Flower  state  Ave  meet  to  plan  for  the  future.  In 
that  more  humane  contest  for  victory  by  the  ballot  rather  than  by 
the  bullet  as  of  yore,  glorious  Kansas  leads  the  van.  May  Ave  not 
look  upon  victory  for  our  principles  in  Kansas  in  1892  as  the  Tren- 
ton of  the  present  conflict^  Kansas — first  in  war,  Avhen  that  “in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  Avas 
invaded;  the  good  Samaritan,  first  in  peace  to  hold  out  the  welcom- 
ing hand;  to  pour  oil  in  the  festering  wounds;  to  put  the  wine  of 
hope  to  pallid  lips;  to  bury  all  remembrance  of  the  civil  war  by 
sending  a one-armed  Confederate  Veteran  to  congress.  Today  the 
brethren  from  the  South  are  welcomed  to  Kansas  homes  and  hearts 
Avith  a warmth  more  intense  than  that  extended  to  the  brethren  from 
the  East,  North  or  West;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  when  we  re- 
member Ocala  and  the  feast  of  fruits,  flowers  and  genuine  Southern 
hospitality,  which  even  Knasas  will  find  it  hard  to  rival. 

If  the  Alliance  never  accomplished  another  thing  than  to  bring 
about  this  fraternal  union  of  the  North  and  South  it  will  have  done 
more  for  humanity  than  any  other  organization  ever  performed. 


We  have  done  much  but  our  mission  Avill  not  be  completed  until  our 
demands  have  been  crystalized  into  laAV  and  every  vestige  of  class 
legislation  has  been  Aviped  off  our  statute  books.  Until  “equal 
rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none”  shall  be  a fact  and  not 
merely  a theory.  Then  this  republic  Avill  be  Avhat  our  fore-fathers 
hoped  and  intended  it  should  be — a beacon  light  to  the  oppresssed 
of  all  nations  of  the  world. 
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THE  POWER  OF  INTEREST  TO  ACCUMULATE. 


The  power  of  interest  to  accumulate  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
should  be.  When  it  is,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  an  inteL 
ligent  people  will  refuse  to  continue  a system  fraught  with  such 
a terrible  danger  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

The  following  table  will  demonstrate  the  astonishing  rapidity 
v/ith  which  compound  interest  accumulates  as  the  rate  per  cent  in- 
creases: 
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24 
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2,551,779.404-00 

THE  WEALTH  PRODUCER  OR  THE  DOLLAR. 

Another  practical  illustration  is  to  compare  the  man  at  work 
v/ith  the  dollar  at  interest.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  ridieu- 
lous  to  make  the  comparison  with  even  one  man,  but  we  shall 
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make  it  with  all  the  producers  of  the  nation  pitted  against  one 
dollar. 

In  1890,  after  almost  400  years  of  labor  of  many  millions  of 
people  the  total  accumulation  of  wealth  of  the  nation  was  about 
$62,500,000,000.  This  included  a large  amount  of  wealth  brought 
to  this  country  by  immigrants;  it  also  included  the  vast  value  of 
our  lands,  forests,  mines,  etc.,  which  we  did  not  produce,  but 
found  ready  for  our  use. 

With  the  great  shrinkage  in  values  that  has  since  occurred  the 
total  accumulation  would  probably  be  less  than  $50,000,000,000. 

Now  suppose  that  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  landed  in 
America  had  started  a bank  on  a capital  of  one  dollar,  loaning  the 
money  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  compounding  at  the  end  every 
three  months  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  banks  w'here  they  do  not 
charge  interest  in  advance. 

The  capital  would  double  every  seven  years,  and  by  1890  would 
have  accumulated  $143,603, 198,813,228,032. 

As  a wealth  accumulator  the  dollar  proves  far  superior  to  the 
most  ingenious,  and  industrious  people;  occupying  the  most  fertile 
country  on  earth.  Great  are  the  United  States  of  America. 

Great  are  the  American  people. 

But  2,872,064  times  greater  is  the  Shylock  dollar  at  lO  per 
cent  interest. 

A RACE  BETWEEN  WEALTH  PRODUCERS  AND 
NON-PKODUCINC;  DRONES. 

Another  comparison  which  will  come  closer  home  will  be  to 
anticipate  the  result  for  the  future  by  comparing  the  power  of  the 
banks  to  accumulate  through  interest  with  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  acccumulate  through  production. 

How  long  can  the  people  keep  ahead  of  the  banks.^ 

How  long  until  the  banks  own  the  people  and  the  nation.^ 

We  will  take  as  the  basis  of  our  circulation  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  during  the  period  from  1880  to 
1890  as  per  census  reports,  and  will  ignore  the  great  shrinkage  of 
values  already  a fact. 

Assume  (an  assumption  not  warranted  by  the  facts  or  pros- 
pect-^)  that  the  nation  will  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  prosperity  as 
in  the  past  decade,  with  an  annual  increase  of  three  per  annum  and 
no  financial  depressions,  panics  or  set-backs;  the  producers  with  a 
full  head  of  steam  on  and  sails  set  to  a favorable  breeze;  the  drones 
quietly  and  placidly  clipping  lO  per  cent,  interest  coupons. 

From  the  report  of  the  comptro?ler  of  the  currency  for  1892 
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page  45  we  find  that  the  national  banks  had  loaned  out  at  interest 
(including  stocks  and  bonds)  $2,  509,000,000  (page  85)  State  banks, 
loan  and  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  and  private  banks  (6  per 
cent  not  reporting)  the  amount  was  $3.  [45,000,000,  or  a total  for 
the  banks  of  $5,654,000,000.  The  result  by  seven  year  periods 
would  be  as  follows: 


Nation’s  Wealth. 

Banker’s  Wealth 

1892 

$ 66, 306,250,000 

1899 

82, 188,953,986 

1 1, 308,000,000 

1906 

101,082,046,427 

22,616,000,000 

1913 

124,318, 167, 160 

45,232,000,000 

1920 

152,895,675,393 

90,464,000,000 

1927 

' 188,042,405,297 

I 80.928,000, ooo 

1934 

231,256,847,012 

361,856,000,000 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  values  have 
decreased  fully  25  per  cent  during  the  past  three  years  instead  of 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  further  fact 
of  the  vast  amount  of  interest  collected  by  insurance  companies, 
land  loaning  syndicates,  dividends  of  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  nation  cannot  stand  the  strain  for  an- 
other twenty  years. 

Interest  must  be  abolished  or  zoe  perish  as  a nation. 

The  power  that  the  system  gives  to  the  bankers  over  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  country  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing clipped  fiom  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.)  of  August  20,  1893: 

“When  Venice  was  the  republic  that  ruled  the  financial  and 
commercial  world  the  Council  of  Ten  were  the  potent  magnates 
who  swayed  the  destinies  of  nations.  But  not  even  in  their  most 
influential  hour  did  they  possess  a tithe  of  the  enormous  power  that 
a council  of  six  men,  sitting  daily  in  New  York,  now  wield.  This 
modern  financial  junta  have  an  authority  and  direct  a wide  reaching 
influence  that  is  probably  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions. No  president’s  cabinet,  not  even  the  directors  of  the  world- 
renowned  ‘Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street’  herself,  could  ap- 
proach their  possibilities.  Their  identity  is  known  to  comparatively 
few  of  the  millions  their  actions  affect.  They  are  the  half  dozen 
members  of  the  loan  committee  of  the  New  York  clearing  house. 
F.  D.  Tappan,  president  of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  is  the 
chairman  and  his  associates  are  E.  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Importers’  and  Traders’  Bank;}.  P2dward  Simons,  of  the  Fourth 
National;  H.  W.  Cannon,  of  the  Chase  National;  W.  A.  Nash,  of 
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the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  and  George  G.  Williams,  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Bank.  Each  business  day  they  meet  at  the  clearing-house,  il 
Pine  Street,  and  by  their  decisions  formulate  the  policy  of  the  New 
York  banks,  which  in  turn  dominates  the  tone  of  the  finances  of  the 
whole  country  and  incidentally  affects  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
the  present  emergency  they  have  issued  the  $64,000,000  of  loan 
certificates  that  have  stemmed  the  rising  tide  of  commercial  depres- 
sion Their  word  is  the  law  countenancing  the  loan  that  saves 
banker  or  merchant  or  the  refusal  that  brings  ruin.  How  few  know 
how  much  depends  on  the  judgment  of  those  six  men  and  how  few 
appreciate  their  tremendous  power?” 
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By  H.  L.  LOUCKS.  Pres.  N.  F.  A.  & I.  U 


TELEGKAPH— PAKT  II. 

HanToVlSrvurCor^^^^  * I>an«erou«  O, 

(■HA..TBE  5-WhVt  wonW  the  ^ 

Chaftck  7-Objections  (’onaid«rpd.  H 


any  man  or  woman  wants  good,  solid,  square  timber 
shakes  It  is  to  be  tound  in  your  New  Monetary  System 
ment  ()wnershii>  liailroads  and  Telegraph.''  With  the? 

IS  prepared  for  the  rostrum,  or  to  combat  successfullv  the 
doctrine.  J* raternaJiy  yours.  II.  C.  DKMMlNt;’, 

Sec.  Ex.  Corn.  X.  I 

I wish  to  say  that  1 tliink  it  is  as  good  and  reliable  < 
on  hnauce:  that  is,  the  best  of  its  kind.  Shall  see  that 
Alliance  in  our  state. 

The  two  books  should  be  read  and  pondered 
earner  in  the  laud.  Paternally  yours, 


and  your  (iovern- 
: two  l)ooks  anv  man 
opponents  of  either 

V.  and  1.  U. 

on  its  subject  as  Xo.l  is 
a copy  goes  to  each 

by  every  farmer  and  wage 
U.  A.  SOUTIIWORTII.  ^ 

A\  hen  you  want  to  become  thoroughly  posted  on  the  miestion  of  r-iiirnaric 
and  telej^aphs,  there  no  more  comprehensive  work  found  than  the  recent 

addition  to  our  book  list,  President  Loucks'  work,“  Government  Ownershin  of 

^ that  .ells  fT  25  ce.rts1^^ 
dangers  of  the  preseut  system  is  explained  and  the  threatening  uossi- 
y portrayed  as  to  lead  every  one  to  ask  “ what  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  1 resident  Loucks  we  find  offers  a practical  plan  for  solving  the 
query,  a plan  which  is  presented  in  such  a clearly  convincing  manner  that  what 
ev^r  your  opinion  on  the  question  may  be  when  you  begin  reS  the  book  v^^^^ 

it  find  an  immense  amount  of  food  for  thought— Chica- 


Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs:  Next  to  the  monej 
ouestion  and  very  close  to  it,  is  the  transportation  question.  Roth  are  now  ii 
Xe  hS  of  men  who  use  the  power  that  money  and  railroads  give  to  run  thi 
entire  ffovernmintirtheir  interest.  This  book  considers  the  question  of  takini 
twolerXeTout  o^  the  hands  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  putting  rai  ■ 
roacfs  and  telegraphs  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  discusses  the  import- 
ance necessity  and  advantages  of  government  ownership,  methods  of  sMuring 
it  au(?aLwers  all  objections  to  it.  It  is  very  comprehensive,  and  is  mdispeiiBi- 
ablt  to  thHtudent  of  modern  systems  and  the  advocate  of  modern  reforms. 

We  commencl  it  heartily  to  public  speakers  who  desire  to  discuss  this  great  sub- 
jcct.-S.  M.  OWEN.  Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

The  many  able  arguments  in  favor  of  that  great  question,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  eay  that  no^tudent  of  the  question  can  afford  to  be 

work,  Lverv  reformer  should  have  a copy  of  this  publication.  THE  STAR. 

The  work  is  exhaustive  upon  the  subject,  which  it  handles  in  most  con 
vincing  arguments  GOLDEN  SHEAl . 

In  your  search  for  reform  literature,  do  not  pass  by  the  pamphlet  entitled 
“Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  by  that  well  known 
eSor,  II.  L.  Loucks.  If  your  prejudice  has  not  the  density  of  a .rhinoceros 
you  will  kbsorb  some  ideas  that  will  open  your  eyes  and  widen  your  understand- 
ing.—HOWARD  ADVANCE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  II.  L.  Loucks'  little  book,  “Government  Ownership  of 
Railroads  and  Telegraph,"  and  after  having  carefully  read  the  same,  there  is  no 
Station  in  pronofmcink  it  the  most  complete  and  the  most  concise  conpendium 
of  facts  and  Hgures,  with  an  able  presentation  of  the  case  by  the  author  m his 
Si  Swu  analytical  style,  yet  presented  to  the  pubhc.  Every  county  committee 
should  make  an  kort  to  get  this  book  into  the  hands  of  as  many  voters  as  pos- 
sible Besides  giving  an  accurate  account  as  obtained  from  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  of  the  pWress  and  successful  operation  of  railroads  m 
countries  the  quotations  which  it  contains  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest 
jurists  of  our  l4nd  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  our  demands  are  invaluable, 
and  will  doubtless  do  a great  deal  toward  dispelling  the  sophistries  and  delusions 
under  which  many  of  the  opposition  seem  to  labor  m regard  to  the  proper  fane- 
Sofa  government,  as  well  as  rendering  unpopi^ar  a of  cant 

which  at  present  displaces  argument.— HLllALD,!:  GA.Mmr.AU . 

We  have  carefully  read  it  and  hnd  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  and  most 
comprehensive  treatises  upon  the  subject  yet  issued.  It  is  full  of  facts,  ^R^^es, 
sStics  and  arguments,  and  just  the  book  that  every  voter  should  have  at  this 

time. — MILBAXK  REA  lEA^.  • I 

It  is  a splendid  compilation  of  valuable  facts,  statistical  and  philosophic.  j 

AVe  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  where  so  much  mfonnation  may  be  found  ^ 

applicable  to  present  demands  on  the  transportation  question.  Every  mau  , 

should  read  it. — STaTE  FORUM. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complete  work  ever  published  on  this  great  sub-  , 

iect  containing  fatds  and  iigures.  and  giving  indisputable  authority  for  all  ; 

statments  made.— AA’^OONSOCKET  XEAAS. 

AA’e  have  examined  nearly  every  work  on  this  subject  that  has  been  written 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  the  most  useful  books  writ- 
ten on  this  subiect  The  work  shows  exhaustive  research.  Mr.  Loucks  quotes 
liberally  from  all  writers  on  the  subject  and  gives  the  highest  authority  for  every 
Sment  that  he  makes.  He  is  careful  to  refer  to  the  book,  page  and  para-  , 

graXwhen  he  assumes  to  quote  statistics  or  authorities.  No  matter  what  a i 

S'B  views  on  the  railroad  question  may  be,  it  will  pay  him  to  read  this  work. 

If  you  want  to  read  something  reliable  on  one  of  the  patest  questions  of  t^^ 
day  we  would  advise  you  to  purchase  or  borrow  this  book.  THE  IN  DI\  ID- 

UAL.  ,! 
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\TTLING  rtEFORM  BOOKS. 


“TEN  MEN  OF  MONEY  ISLAND.” 

This  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  describing.  It  is  exactly  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be-  a Primer  of  Financ-.  More  than  275,000  copies  have  already 
been  sold,  and  they  are  now  selling  faster  than  ever.  It  has  9«  pages,  well 

printed,  large  type,  heavy  paper.  ^ „ 

We  will  send  Ten  Men  of  Money  Island  (in  English,  Ceman  or  Aorweg^ 
ian,)  at  the  following  rates-cash  accompanying  all  orders;  ^ 

One  copy  postpaid,  S.IO;  three  copies,  S.2o;  fifteen  copies,  a>1.00;  forty 

copies,  82.00. 

HvL  V 'Stockweli.  It  is  a novel,  the  leading  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  In- 
diana-’ Upon  the  thread  of  farmer  life  the  author  has  deftly  strung  a com- 
nlete  history  of  financial  problems,  showing  the  increasing  po  a er  of  money 
invested  in  public  securities.  He  also  brings  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
olainest  readers  the  growth  of  the  railway  corporations  and  the  high-hand- 
ed methods  used  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  farmer  by  right 
of  eminent  domain.  The  national  banking  system  is  also  set  forth  in  an 
oriffiiial  and  lucid  manner.  The  characters  of  the  story  are  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand.  :SIary  Lee  is  a superb  farm  woman  of  the  last  generation, 
stremrth  devotion,  clearness  of  vision,  heroism,  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  to  make  the  grandest  woman  of  history,  are  given  to  her-- Mary  Lee. 


comes  down  to  Greencastle.  l.ater  on  rnsie  .\iorgan.  me  millionaire  gin 
who  nroposes  to  voiiiig  William  Lee,  is  a twentieth  century  study.  Be- 
cau'^e  she  is  in  the  future  yon  can  do  a great  deal  of  thinking  about  her. 
The”final  catastrophe  is  wrought  out  with  magnilicient  daring.  It  is  a 
theory  original  in  conception  and  brilliant  in  execution.  It  sweeps  the 
oppressor  from  the  laud  and  redeems  the  country.  J'rice  25  Cents. 

“BONDHOLDERS  AND  BREADWINNERS.” 

BvS  ‘-i  King  One  of  the  most  powerful  books  ever  written.  Its  argii- 
meiiTs  are  irresistible.  Figures  are  from  tne  U.  S.  census  reports.  G.  0. 1*. 
statistics  are  used  to  kill  the  G.  O.  P.  The  wealth- producing  sections 
of  the  country  are  contrasted  with  the  wealth  harvesting  sections.  Fully 
illustrated  by  maps.  Price  25c. 

“^^Viv  V'  \^"'^SU)ckwelV^'*'m  little  book  just  published  is  taking  like  wildfire. 
It  is  a dialogue  between  father  and  son,  the  boy  asking  the  questions 
from  -i  reformer's  standpoint  and  the  old  man  tries  to  answer  from  an  old 
nartv  standpoint.  The  boy  downs  him  every  time.  In  fact  the  boy  is  a 
vote-maker.  The  hook  contains  141  pages  newspaper  column  width  and 

sells  for  10  cents. 

‘rKV  vr  OV  \DR  \NGULAR  DEBATE.  " The  greatest  discussion  of  modern 
times  was  held  under  auspices  of  the  Chatham  Literary  Union,  Philadel- 
iThia  Col  Henry  Watterson  spoke  for  the  democratic  part} , Rev.  Rus- 
sell ir  Conwell  spoke  for  the  church,  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver  spoke  for  the 
Populists  and  Gen.  S.  L.  Woodford  spoke  for  the  republicans.  Price  25c, 
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If  this  Library  judiciously  loaned  among  your  old  party  neigh- 
bors fails  to  make  a convert  I will  return  you  the  money  paid  for  it 

H.  L.  LOUCKS. 


Believing  that  more  converts  can  be  made  before  than  during 
a campaign  and  that  a judicious  selection  of  literature  put  in  circu- 
lation will  prove  more  effective  than  any  other  method,  and  know- 
ing the  difficulty  of  securing  money  we  have  decided  to  make  the 
following  unparalled  offer.  For  one  dollar  we  will  send  the 


New  Monetary  System,  Loucks 

Government  Ownership  of  Railroads,  Loucks 

Bondholders  and  Breadwinners,  King 

The  (Jreat  Quadrangular  Debate ! . ! . . 

The  Political  Earthquake,  Stockwell ! 

ScotPs  Sub-Treasury 

Xational  Party  I'latforns 

StockwelFs  Bad  Boy ’ 
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$2.05  worth  for  $1.00.  This  is  a special  offer  to  induce  the 
starting  of  small  circulating  libraries.  Kvery  school  district  should 
have  one.  Every  far^  and  labor  organization,  every  Industrial 
Legion,  and  every  People’s  Parly  club  should  at  once  take  advan- 
tage of  this  offer.  If  we  should  be  out  of  any  book  on  the  list  we 
reserve  the  right  to  substitute  another  of  the  same  price. 

If  you  now  have  one  or  more  of  these  books  draw  a line  through 
them,  I will  send  you  others  of  same  price,  which  I have  in  stock. 

Fill  out  the  following  blank  and  address 


H, 
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2n:lossd  find  Ons  Dsllar  for 


whioh  sond 


your 
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liar  Library 


By  H.  L.  LOUCKS,  Pres.  N.  F.  A.  & I.  U. 

CHAP  16-Free  Carnage 

of  Silver;  Chapter  17— Postal  Savings  Banits 


WHAT. FRIENDS  OF  REFORW!  SAY  OF  IT. 

No  1 of  Tin-'  Ri  kali.st  ou.umatLY  is  at  hand  and  its  pages  perused  with 
great  interest.  Chapter  II  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  1 he  question 
of  issuing  monev  and  putting  it  into  circulation  without  speculation,  without  us- 
ury and  IS  class,  is  by  far  the  greatest  issue  of  the  age 

hope  that  every  citizen  of  our  land  who  has  the  welfare  ot  the  countrj  at  heart 
wdll  carSv  rei^^  this  book.-II,  E.  'iWURENECK,  Chairman  National  Peo- 
ple's Party  Executive  Committee. 


Loucks,  President  of  the  National  Farmer's  Alliance  and  Industrial  L nion  u e 
have  taken  the  time  to  give  this  book  a thorough  reading  and  are  satished  as  to 
its  value  as  an  educator.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a plain  matter-of-fact  %yay  with 
numerous  quotations  and  references,  and  is  absolutely  wanting  in  anything  ol 
that  cranky  or  sensational  character  which  destroy  the  value  of  much  of  our  re- 
form literature.  I can  give  it  my  unqualitied  endorsement,  and  reccommend  it 
tHll  who  would  learn  Sf  the  true  principles  of  this  great  reform  movement.- 
^ ^ DI'NNING,  editor  of  The  National  atchman  and  author  of  I hilosophy 

of  Price. 

It  is  a w'ork  of  deep  and  patient  research,  and,  armed  with  it,  the  reformer 
is  more  than  a match  for  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  moss  grown  system  whose 
onU'  commendation  is  its  agl,  and  age  without  progress  is  not  to  be  imitated  or 
commended.  We  know'  of  no  volume  of  its  compass  that  contains  so  much  val- 
uable and  reliable  information  as  tiik  nkw  monetaiiy  system,  -the  I rogres- 
siv6  Farmer,  Xational  (Mlicial  Or^uii  ot  the  r.  ^1.  D.  A. 

I deem  it  a duty  and  a pleasure  to  say  to  you  that  T have  never  read  a book 




Benefit  Association. 

It  treats  of  the  money  question  in  a way  that  whoever  takes  up  that  question 
will  have  very  poor  picking  to  find  anything  new.  It  is  tilled  with  statistics  and 
arguments  that  are  calculated  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.  1 his  book  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  voter.  W.  S.  MOIKJAN , Secretary  of  the  Xational 
Reform  Press  Association. 

Tt  is  lust  the  book  for  the  alliance  lecturer  to  have  at  hand  who  wants  the 
greatest  minds  that  have  ever  spoken  or  written  upon  the  - money  question  . 
\rmed  with  the  authorities  and  facts  quoted  in  this  book,  no  triend  ot  a full 

volume  of  circulation,  legal  tender  treasurpiote^  b^^^  upon  the  wealth  and 

power  of  the  nation  need  fear  the  gold  basis  Philistines.  1 Eternally,  J.  XI. 
PERDUE,  West  Mounaain,  Texas. 


I believe  it  embraces  more  actual  light  upon  the  money  question  than  any 
tvork  of  the  same  magnitude  yet  published. 

This  book  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  student  of  the  money  question.  Its 
statistics  are  invaluable,  and  the  information  it  gives  of  the  possibilities  of  a new 
system  are  important.  Its  review  of  the  land  money,  and  the  historical  inform- 
ation about  it,  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  many  who  without  an  investigation  scoff 
at  the  proposition  to  make  land  the  basis  of  government  issues  of  money.— Hon 
J.  BUKIiOWS,  ex- President  of  the  Xational  Farmers  Alliance. 


It  IS  strong,  clear  and  convincing.  It  should  be  widely  circulated.  It  will 
compel  thought,  and  will  accomplish  an  immense  amount  of  good.  We  must  de- 
pend on  such  works  as  these  to  save  the  republic.— B.  O.  FLOWER  Editor  of 
The  Arena. 


Armed  with  this  book  you  need  not  fear  to  meet  any  foe  of  our  demands  — 
J.  R.  LOWE,  President  of  the  South  Dakota  F.  A.  & I.  U. 

This  is  a concise,  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  present  linancial  and  in- 
dustrial situation,  the  effect  of  currency  contraction  and  expansion  on  production 
and  trade,  the  “sub;treasury”  plan,  the  required  volume  of  currency,  free  coinage 
of  silver,  postal  saving  banks,and  other  analagous  subjects  that  are  of  such  vital 
importance  that  all  other  subjects  are  now  subordinate  to  them  in  the  minds  of 
the  mass  of  our  people.  The  facts  and  statistics  contained  in  this  book  are 
worth  to  the  student  many  times  its  price  while  the  arguments  and  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Loucks  deserve  the  careful  attention  and  consideration  of  all  good  cit- 
izens.-FARM,  STOCK  and  HOME.  ^ 


It  is  the  most  thorough  work  out  on  the  subject  of  the  money  question  and 
in  these  times,  when  every  one  should  be  a student  of  linance,  it  should  have  an 
unparalleled  sale. — SENATOR  CRILL. 


It  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  issued  on 
lIERRIED,  Lt.  Governor,  South  Dakota. 


the  money  question.— C.  II. 


This  is  what  I have  felt  the  need  of  for  some  time. 


, , . Every  farmer  in  Amer- 

ica should  read  and  ponder  it.  It  will  make  clear  his  path  of  duty  as  a husband 
parent,  citizen.— HON.  R.  McDOUGALL,  Pres.  Mich.  STATE  ALLIANCE.  ’ 


I regard  it  as  a masterpiece  on  the  monev  question  which  should  be  read  by 
every  voter  in  the  United  States  regardless  of  his  political  affiliations  and  I will 
do  what  I can  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  our  people.— L.  II.  .lOHNSON  Sec 
F.  M.  B.  A.  of  Indiana.  - * > 


It  is  the  only  work  t have  ever  read  that  treats  of  our  financial  system  in  all 
of  its  phase.s.  If  it  were  read  by  every  farmer  and  wage  earner  in  the  land  the 
much  needed  relief  would  soon  follow.— W.  F.  DONOIIOE,  Sec'y  AVisconsin 
Farmers’  Alliance. 


The  very  best  treatise  of  the  kind  I have  ever  read,  and  the  best  reasons  whv 
we  should  have  more  currency  and  higher  prices  for  our  farm  products  that  'l 
have  ever  seen  given  anywhere.  I wish  every  farmer  in  America  would  read 
your  book.— T.  R.  CARSKADON,  Keyser,  AVest  A'irginia. 


The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  exhaustive  and  clear,  and  the  authorities 
cited  are  unimpeachable.  A careful  perusal  of  this  work  will  enable  everv  Pop 
ulist  to  give  ‘a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.’  It  cannot  fail  of  doing  grea- 
good  in  advancing  thecause  of  the  people,  and  1 commend  it  to  every  member  of 
the  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  as  well  as  all  industrial  organizations  -Hon 
J.  M.  THOMPSON,  Sec.  Neb.  STATE  ALLIANCE. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  comprehensive,  interesting  and  instructive 
treatises  we  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.- MiLLBANK  REAHEAV' 


A grand  book.  AA'ould  to  God  that  every  producer  could  read  it.  A revolu- 
tion would  spring  up  that  would  effectually  banish  plutocracy  from  the  land  — 
FRANK  AAHLDER,  ex-Master  AA'orkman  K.  of  L. 
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Deinands  of  the  National  Fanners'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union. 

1st.  Wc  demand  a national  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flexible, 
issued  by  the  general  government  only,  a full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking  cor- 
porations; a just  equitable, and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct 
to  the  people  at  a tax  not  to  exceed  2 ptr  cent,  be  provided,  asset 
forth  in  our  sub-treasury  plan  or  a better  system,  also  by  payments 
in  discharge  of  its  obligations  for  public  improvements, 

2.  VVe  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  i6  to  i. 

3.  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be  speed- 
ily increased  to  at  least  $50  per  capita,  exclusive  of  legal  reserves. 

4.  We  demand  a graduated  income  tax. 

5.  We  demand  that  our  national  legislation  shall  be  so  framed 
in  the  future  as  not  to  build  up  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another 

6.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  hence  we  demand 
all  national  and  state  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  governinent  economically  and  honestly  administered. 

7.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the 
government  for  the  safe  deposits  of  the  earnings  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

LAND — The  land, including  all  the  natural  resources  of  wealth, 
is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for 
speculative  purposes;  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  pro-  * 
hibited.  All  land  now  held  railroads  and  other  corporations,  in  ex- 
cess of  their  actual  needs, and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens. should 
be  reclaimed  by  the  government,  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

TKANSl’ORTATION — Transportation  being  a means  of  ex- 
change and  a public  necessity,  the  government  should  own  and  op- 
erate a sufficient  nunrrber  of  the  railroad  lines  of  the  country  to 
control  the  rates  of  traffic  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

riie  telegraph  and  telephone'  like  the  postoffice  system,  being 
a neces-^ily  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  should  be  owned 
and  oper.ited  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

KLhX  nON  OF  U.  S.  SENATORS — We  demand  the  election 
of  United  States  senators  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people.  That  each 
state  be  divided  i ito  two  districts  of  nearly  equal  voting  population 
and  that  a senator  from  each  shall  be  elected  by  a direct  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  district. 


